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OUR HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


THE present issue of FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUS 
TRATED NEWSPAPER marks conspicuously the pro- 
sress which is making year by year in American art- 
\We hazard nothing in saying that, with our art staff, 
as now constituted, we are able to defy competition 
in the quality of our pictures, Any one who will com- 
pare this double holiday 1 umber with the Christ- 
mas issues of the London illustrated papers must 
at once concede the superiority of our own in the 
artistic treatment of subjects and the finish of the 
illustrations. But we do not propose to stop with pre- 
sent attainments in this direction. Our art depart- 
ment, recently reorganized at a greatig increased 
outlay, will be still further strengthened without re- 
gard to the expenditure involved, while in other de- 
partments we shall employ the highest order of 
talent and the ripest experience which money can 
command. Itis our purpose that, in both its art and 
literary features, FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER shall lead the illustrated journalism of 
the world, while at the same time improvements 
will be made in the other publications of the House 
which will make them worthy of a still larger sup- 
port than they already enjoy. 








THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


HE Measage of President Arthur is re” 
T markable alike for its perspicuity, for 
the precision of its ideas, and for the 
fullness of its details. Commencing with a 
reference as appropriate as it is touching 
to the “loved and illustrious citizen,” 
whose untimely death has clothed the whole 
land in mourning, he proceeds to recapi- 
tulate and review all the salient points of 
public interest which conspire to make up 
the political and international situation of 
the country at the present time. The ex- 
lating attitude of the Federal Government 
on every question of the hour is stated 
with a definiteness and a frankness which 
take the people into the confidence of the 
Administration at all points and directions 
in ite conduct of our public affairs, and 
this clear retrospect of the past is made 
the basis of precise and judicious recom- 
mendations for the future legislation of 
Congress. 

In the matter of the Isthmian Canal, the 
President has moved a step forward in pur- 
suance of the policy initiated by President 
Garfield, and has.invited the English Gov- 
ernment to give its assent to the abroga- 
tion of so much of the Clayton- Bulwer Con- 
véntion as seems to conflict with the prior 
engagements contracted between our Gov- 
ernment and that of Colombia for the ex- 
clusive protection of any canal cut through 
the territory of the latter. This claim is 
based on the fact that our pre-eminent in- 
terest in such a canal would seem to make 
us ite natural guarantors, and would justify 
us in regarding any foreign guarantee as a 
‘*guperfluous and unfriendly act ’—super- 
fluous, because we do not need such ex- 
traneous help, and unfriendly, because it 
would be both intrusive and menacing. 
We are glad to learn, officially, that the 
President has dispatched a special envoy 
to compose, if possible, the feud between 
Chili and Peru—a feud which has been 
rather exacerbated than healed under the 
auspices of our respective Ministers in 
those countries. 

Turnjng from foreign relations to domes- 
tic affairs, the President is able to present 
a most satisfactory exhibit of the national 
revenues. The total receipts of the Treas- 
ury for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
1881, were $360,782,292. The expenditures 
for the same period were $260,712,887, 
leaving a surplus of $100,069,404 to be 
directly applied to the extinction of the 
public debt, or to the increase of the sink- 
ing fund. It is estimated that the receipts 
during the current fiscal year will reach 
$400,000,000, and that the expenditures 
will not exceed $270,000,000, leaving a 
probable surplus of $130,000,000 to be ap- 
plied as was the surplus of the last yeur. 
It is believed that if the annual income and 
outgo of the Treasury should continue at 
this relative rate of increase for ten years, 
we should be able within that period to 
liquidate our entire public debt. 

These considerations naturally bring the 
whole financial and economical conduct of 
the Government within the scope of a 
provident statesmanship looking toa proxi- 
mate and distant future. As measures of 
immediate importance, the President re- 
commends that the silver certificates be 
retired and that their further issue be no 
longer authorized; that the Act requiring 
two millions of value in silver bullion to 
be coined every month into ‘standard 
silver dollars’’ be repealed, and that here- 
after only so much be coined as shall be 
necessary to meet the public demand; that 
the issue of gold certificates be not resumed 


at present; that the three-and-a-half per, 


cents. negotiated by Secretary Windom ~be 
uot distyrbed, except for considerations of 





obvious advantage in a much lower rate of 
interest; that the taxation of deposits in 
national banks be discontinued; that the 
national banking system be amended 80 as 
to prohibit the retirement of their circula- 
tion except on due notice given, and so as 
to require them to defray the expense of 
printing their circulating notes; that the 
surplus revenues of the Treasury be reduced 
by remitting all internal revenue excises 
except those on the sale and manufacture 
of liquors and tobacco; and, finally, that a 
revision of the tariff be made with the aid 
of a competent commission appointed to 
institute inquiries into the complex rela- 
tions of this whole subject. 

The proposal that the Army shall be in- 
creased to the number of thirty thousand 
men without. an increase of the present 
number of officers is a measure not only of 
public utility but of public economy, as 
General McClellan showed a few years ago 
in a well-known magazine article. The 
chief cost of an army ip the field ie its 
transportation expenses, and this cost is 
greatly multiplied where a small army is 
made to do service in so many directions 
and at sucb vast distances as ours on the 
Western frontiers. 

As to our Navy, the President truly says 
that it calla not so much for improvement 
as for ‘‘rehabilitation.” And surely, in 
view of its present fallen condition, it is 
no exaggeration to say that ‘‘every con- 
sideration of national eafety, economy and 
honor imperatively demands” the rehabili- 
tation for which the President calls. Of 
the President's plan for reviving our mer- 
cantile marine—by giving subsidies to 
ship-building —we cannot speak with ap- 
proval. 

The Indian problem—that standing oppro- 
brium of our statesmanship— receives atten- 
tive consideration from the President, and 
his recommendations point in the direction 
of a real reform, because they look to the 
civilization and protection of the Indian, 
and not to his oppression and extinction. 

Under the head of Civil Service Reform 
the President has spoken in no ambiguons 
terms, even when he holds the language of 
doubt as to the entire applicability of all the 
English precedents to a country like ours. 
After sketching the salient features of the 
English civil service system—with its life 
tenure, conditions of entrance, and pro- 
vision for the pension of superannuated 
civil servants, he frankly says that to a 
statute which should incorporate all these 
essential features he would feel bound to 
give his approval, but he advises Congress 
to proceed cautiously in maturing meas- 
ures to this effect. To caution we have no 
objection, but to the caution which makes 
the difficulty of the problem an excuse for 
its indefinite postponement, we have a very 
strong repugnance. 

It was fitting that the President should 
close this comprehensive Message with a 
pregnant reference to the two outstanding 
questions which relate to the very founda- 
tions of our civil polity—the counting of 
electoral ballots in Congress, and the duties 
of a Vice-President in times of Presidential 
“disability.” Upon these particular topics 
we have commented elsewhere. 








THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. | 


N° part of the President’s Message is of 
more profound importance than that 
part which calls the attention of Congress 
to the inadequacy of the present laws con- 
cerning the Presidential succession. In a 
republic where the form of government 
contemplates sharp and bitter partisan con- 
tests and the peaceful surrender of the .de- 
teated party, the laws ought to be so clear 
and specific as to prevent any serious con- 
troversy. But at the end of the Hayes- 
Tilden campaign, it was a question of 
honest doubt which party had carried the 
three States on whose vote the result de- 
pended, and there was no tribunal author- 
ized to decide the question in dispute. 
Each party claimed, with much plausibility, 
to have elected its President, and it is not 
too much to say tbat if it had not been for 
the moderation and patriotism of the Demo- 
cratic Party, the country would have been 
plunged into civil war. But an extra-legal 
board was constituted to canvass the re- 
turns, and Mr. Hayes became President. It 
is madness to leave the laws in such a state 
as thus to tempt turbulence and anarchy. 
Congress ought at once to pass laws or 
provide for amending the Constitution 80 
as to make the Supreme Court the arbiter 
in case the certified vote of a State is dis- 
puted, and thus prevent the possibility of 
the recurrence of such a perilous alterna- 
tive as that resorted to during the Winter 
of 1876-77. If a people are prudent they 
will save themselves even from temptation. 

Again, during the prostration of .Presi- 
dent Garfleld, several grave questions 
arose. He was obviously ‘‘ unable to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of said office,” 
but in what way could the Vice-President 
temporarily take_his place? Must he be 
sworn in as President? If so, at whose 
direction? Must he wait for the acquies- 
cence of the invalid 2. Must.he, heedless of 
the deticacy of the situation, assume the 
reins of government without’ waiting for 





anybody's permission? Must Congress 
authorize him to be sworn in? Or must 
the Supreme Court take the initiative, and, 
declaring a temporary vacancy, proceed to 
fill it? These are very serious problems, 
and problems on whose proper solution, in 
a time of great excitement, the stability of 
the Government might depend. Laws 
ought to be paseed to interpret and enforce 
the fifth section of the Constitution, so plain 
and definite that their meaning could not 
be misunderstood or contested even by the 
fiercest partisan. Delays are dangerous in 
such a vital matter. 

Again, if both the President and Vice- 
President had died last Summer, who 
would have succeeded to the Executive 
office? There was no Speaker of the House, 
and the temporary presiding officer of the 
Senate would not have become ez-officio 
President. Laws are needed to prescribe 
the conditions of the Presidential succes- 
sion so precisely that there can be no 
imaginable contingency not provided for. 
It is probably best te make the Supreme 
Court the ultimate umpire in all questions 
of dispute; for it usually represents both 
parties, and it is composed of gentlemen 
who are held in the highest esteem for 
ability and fair-mindedness. It is to be 
hoped that, according to the resolution 
which Senator Beck has already intro- 
duced, the Judiciary Committee will 
promptly report one or more Bills to pre- 
vent the possibility of disputed succession, 
and that Congress will not think of ad- 
journing till a comprehensive measure has 
been enacted into law. Meanwhile, the 
Bill proposed by Mr. Garland, which pro- 
vides that, in case of the removal, death, 
resignation or inability of both the Pre- 
sident and Vice-President, the duties of 
the Executive shall be transferred to the 
Secretary of State, or Secretary of the 
Treasury, or Secretary of War, in their 
order, may serve as a starting-point in the 
consideration of the subject. 


THE EXPERT WITNESS. 


i Ne trial of Guiteau brings specially be- 
fore the public our old friend the in- 
evitable medical expert on insanity. It is 
to be hoped that the universal attention 
and interest excited by this trial may be 
the means of inducing our courts, our 
lawyers and our l.gisistors, to take the 
matter in hand and establish some salutary 
and inflexible rules which may be a guide in 
the future on this highly important subject. 
One of the questions as to which there now 
exists too great a latitude of judicial de- 
cision is, what constitutes an expert? 
Naturally it would be supposed that for the 
purpose of giving testimony only such 
would be entitled to be called as had by 
years of study and experience on a parti- 
cular subject been enabled to demonstrate, 
with reasonable certainty for the informa- 
tion of the court and jury, the existence of 
certain facts whick would not be apparent 
to the unprofessional mind. In mechanics, 
in engineering, in electro-magnetism and in 
other departments of science, by means of 
the examination of such experts it is pos- 
sible to arrive at definite and satisfactory 
results, because the inquiries are within the 
region of exact sclence. But when we pro- 
duce our medical expert we are almost in- 
variably inducted into the region of doubt 
and speculation, and are frequently treated 
toa dissertation in the nature of guess- work 
from some unscrupulous and incompetent 
witness, who has had just enough experi- 
ence or training to be admitted as an expert. 
To illustrate: One Kiernan was allowed to 
testify to Guiteau’s insanity, whose chief, 
if not only, qualification was, 80 far as ap- 
peared from his testimony, that he had 
served a term as apothecary in one of our 
insane asylums. In a matter involving such 
abstruse inquiry as the determination of 
responsibility for crime, only those who 
have made a special study of brain disease 
should be permitted to give evidence at all, 
and even these skilled experts are fre- 
quently unsatisfactory and at war with 
each other in their opinions. To admit the 
testimony of seedy, out-at-the-elbows char- 
latans, is simply to reduce the whole 
‘* expert’ business to the level of a farce. 
Another objectionable feature in connec- 
tion with this subject is the hypothetical 
question. Instead of drawing from the 
witness the facts which prove or indicate a 
Gisease of the brain of the party, lawyers 
are permitted to assume a vast number of 
facts, to muster an array of expressions or 
acts of eccentricity, sometimes covering a 
number of years, and then the question is 
asked, Assuming all these facts to be true, 
would you consider the person sane or in- 
sane? In this way the so-called hypothe- 
tical question will sometimes cover many 
pages of printed matter, and to it the wit- 
ness is expected to give a categorical 
answer, that the party in question was sane 
or insane at a particular time. A notable 
instance of this occurred in the trial of 
McFarland for the murder of Richardson, 
where such a question was asked, which 
occupied nearly two hundred lines of news- 
paper type, and which assumed to give a 
sort of biographical sketch of the defend- 
ant. The injustice In permitting this style 





of examination is, that it enables the lawyer 
to group together all the Isolated instances 
of alleged eccentricity in one mass, whether 
they are sustained by proof or not, and 
then to call for the expression of opinion 
from the expert on the sanity or insanity 
of the defendant based on those instances 
alone, without at the same time giving the 
witness an opportunity of judging from the 
other facts, not mentioned, or from the 
general life, conduct and conversation of 
the party. 

Another objectionable feature is the fact 
that such witnesses, instead of being, as 
they should be, impartial, and in fact 
judicial in the exercise of their functions, 
are, as a general rule, the moet violent par- 
tisans for the side on which they are called. 
Under the guise of giving testimony they 
are associate councel, arguing their cause 
under oath, and they are frequently much 
better paid for their services than the 
lawyers in the. case. The enormous fees 
which have been paid to such witnesses, in 
cases where mental capacity has been in 
question, would, if known to the Court or 
jury, tend greatly to impair the credibility 
of the testimony. There are some who 
have virtually abandoned all other branches 
of their profession, and yet make large in- 
comes simply as witnesses. 

All this is wrong. The professional wit- 
ness should be properly paid for his skill 
and labor, but not as the employé of either 
side. He should be selected by the Court, 
and as an aid to the Court and jury, in in- 
vestigating and discovering the truth. He 
should, as far as possible, be kept in ignor- 
ance as to which side would be benefited 
or injured by his conclusions, and should 
be protected from any influence which 
might affect his judgment. ‘The whole 
class of ‘‘experts” who testify for con- 
tingent fees, huckstering themselves off to 
the highest bidder, should be excluded from 
the witness-box everywhere. 

Other evils in the same direction might 
be pointed out, but enough has been shown 
to support the proposition that the matter 
of the expert witness needs the careful con- 
sideration of our best thinkers, and*a 
thorough reform in our present practice. 


INTERNAL REVENUE TAXES, 


A*® important question bearing on the na- 

tional finances is the question whether 
our internal revenue taxes ought not to be 
either greatly modified or else abvlished. 
This matter, which has been agitated in the 
Press from time to time for several months 
past, derives fresh interest from the refer- 
ence to the subject in the Message of Presi- 
dent. Arthur, and also from the fact that 
according to the report of Secretary Folger 
we have now a surplus revenue of over one 
bundred million dollars. The President sug- 
gests the abolition of all internal revenue 
taxes except thoee imposed on tobacco, 
distilled and fermented liquors, manufac- 
tures of such merchandise, and bank capi- 
tal and deposits. The President doubtless 
desires to proceed slowly and cautiously in 
the matter of innovations—a policy to be 
commended even when we remember that 
the internal revenue system is for the most 
part a purely war measure. Secretary 
Folger gives the expenses of the civil 
service for the present year at close to 
$60,000,000, without specifying precisely 
what the internal revenue expenses were. 
But the recent report of Commissioner 
Raum states that the expense for tke past 
five years has been about $22,000,000 or 33 
per cent. on the collections of $6(:2,310,000 
during that time. Here we see is the sur- 
plus revenue alluded to by Mr. Folger, if we 
wish to confine ourselves to this particular 
source of income. 

We need a surplus from some cource, 
however, to provide ultimately for the 
principal of the national debt, and per- 
haps the suggestions of the President 
concerning the internal taxes are the 
best that could be adopted at this time.” 
We may note, however, while British 
capitalists are pointing to our surplus 
revenues and urging us to reduce our duties 
on imports, that it would be far wiser— 
considering that to comply with this pro- 
posal might be detrimental to a large por- 
tion of our population—toapply the pruning 
knife to the internal revenue service if 
there is to be any reduction of taxes. Eng- 
land in reminding us of tne large sum that 
she expends in this country, and accusing 
us of unfairness towards her in the matter 
of duties, ignores the indisputable ‘act that 
she is absolutely dependent upon us for 
breadstuffs and cotton—two iteme alto- 
gether essential to her prosperity—and that 
— gladly purchase elsewhere if she 
could. 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 


SECRETARY BLAINE has regently ad- 

dressed a letter to the Spanish Claims 
Commissioners and to the umpire and 
United States Attorney betore the Commis- 
sion, in which he asserts in the most posi- 
tive terms the determin: tion of the Govern- 
ment to maintain the rights of American 
citizenship. This letter grew out of the de- 
cision in the case of Bussi, a Spaniard, who 
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brought suit against Spain in the court for 
$600,000. It appears that Bussi was an 
applicant for naturalization as an Ameri- 
can citizen, had declared his intentions, 
and was about ready to be made a full- 
fledged American. When it came to the 
trial of .the case, the Spanish lawyers 
claimed that he was no American, but was 
a Spaniard and a Spanish subject, and, 
therefore, had no right to sue as an Ameri- 
can, and the Commission decided that it 
was competent to go behind the regularly 
issued naturalization papers of the claim- 
ant. From this decision Secretary Blaine 
promptly dissented, and he now emphasizes 
that dissent in a formal document in which 
he takes the ground that a certificate of 
naturalization is the decree of a court, and 
as such is complete evidence of its own 
validity. It would be competent for Spain 
to show either that the Court had no juris- 
diction to issue naturalization papers or 
that the certificate was not issued by it, or 
that it was not issued to the claimant; but 
beyond this the United States cannot per- 
mit any foreign Government to go in ques- 
tioning a naturalization certificate. In 
other words, Mr. Blaine serves notice upon 
Spain and the world at large that every ap- 
plicant for citizenship, no matter whence he 
comes, will be welcomed and protected, and 
that, once in possession of a certificate of 
naturalization, the foreign-born will be 
sheltered by all the authority of the Gov- 
ernment, and againet all Powers whatever, 
in the enjoyment of all the rights and im- 
munities enjoyed by the native-born citi- 
zen. The doctrine is not new—it has been 
asserted with emphasis in the past by 
Secretary Marcy and others; but its reas- 
sertion now is peculiarly timely and cannot 
but strengthen our national prestige in those 
countries whence we are drawing an enor- 
mous immigration. 








ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


HE situation in Ireland does not improve. 
All the Judges, in their addresses to the 
Grand Juries, refer to the alarming increase 
ot agrarian crime. In Leinster, the total 
number of outrages this year has been 528, as 
against 249 last year, and in some other dis- 
tricts the increase has been equally great. 
The conspiracy against the payment of rent 
appears to be extending ; intimidation, boy- 
cotting and various forms of murderous vio- 
lence, are prevalent over a large area of 
territory, and the problem as to how order is 
to be restored and the law enforced grows 
every day more serious and difficult of solu- 
tion. A recent suggestion, which finds some 
favor, proposes that persons accused of murder 
in Ireland shall be tried by English juries. The 
Inspector-General ot Police has invited the en- 
listment of 1,000 men for special constabulary 
duty, with a view of relieving the police of a 
portion of the duties of special protection now 
occupying their time. In Londonderry, last 
week, the Liberals achieved a marked success 
in the election of Mr. Porter, the new Solicitor- 
General of Ireland. over Sir Samuel Wilson, 
an Australian magnate, who was expected to 
carry the Land League and Catholic vote. 
The opponents of Mr. Porter were so incensed 
at his success that, on going to his hotel after 
the declaration of the result, he was followed 
by a howling mob who indulged in stone- 
throwing and breaking the windows of a 
number of his supporters. Mr. Porter having 
appea'ed to the voters on the distinct ground 
that he favored the Land Act, his success may 
be accepted as an indorsement of that measure 
by Londonderry. 

I'rince Bismarck maintains a bold front. In 
a recent address he expressed absolute confi- 
dence in the ultimate triumph of the plans he 
has projected, but added that he scarcely ex- 
pected the achievement of this result in his 
lifetime. The Reichstag has been greatly 
stirred by an assault made upon Herr Wind- 
thorst by a newspaper for having close relations 
with the Minister ot Finance, and it is intimated 
that another split between the Ministry and 
the Centre Party is likely to follow the irrita- 
tions which have arisen over the matter. The 
Liberals adhere stubbornly to their policy of 
opposition to the Government. 

In Tunis all the insurgent Arabs who object 
to French domination have retreated to the 
frontier of Tripoli, whither a strong French 
column is marching in pursuit. A Turkish 
force will endeavor to protect the frontier and 
prevent the insurgents finding a refuge be- 
yond it. The French Chamber of Deputies 
has ratified the commercial treaty with Italy. 

The Porte has promised to institute reforms 
in Armenia, the necessity of which has been 
urged by the British Ambassador.— Mr. Ham- 
lin, our new Minister to Spain, has reached Ma- 
drid. He will encourage negotiations for im- 
proving the commercial relations between the 
Spanish colonies and the United States.—The 
ceremony of canonizing four additional saints 
was celebrated by the Pope at Rome, last week, 
with great splendor and pomp. 








Tue Governor of Louisiana, in his recent 
message to the Legislature, properly rebukes 
the lachrymose spirit which so frequently finds 
expression in the journals, and from the lips of 
citizens of that State, The talk about the 
poverty of the State and the impoverished 
condition of the people, he says, is altogether 
groundless. The State is not poor; but, on the 
contrary, is rich, and all that is needed is that 
her resources should be developed. The Gov- 
ernor intimates that the assessment rolls have 
habitually misrepresented the real property 
valuation, and says emphatically that this 
wrong must be corrected. “ When,” he adds, 


“the property of this State is thoroughly as- 
sessed, even at two-thirds of its value, it will 
show a valuation of quite $300,000,000. The 
tax rate can then be reduced, the State Govern- 
ment sustained and our State debt annually 
decreased.”’ The valuation on the assessment 
rolls of 1881 is only $181,660,291. 





Owrne to a marked decrease in our exports, 
and a consequent diminution in our imports of 
specie, financiers are discussing the question 
of our supply of precious metals, some arguing 
that it should be greatly increased. But such 
discussions at this time seem rather premature, 
especially in view of the fact that there is 
now actually in the hands of the people about 
$270,000,000 in gold and $83,000,000 in silver, 
making a-total in excess of anything ever 
before known. 





Amon the Bills introduced into the Senate, 
last week, was one by Mr. Lapham, of this 
State, for the punishment of attempts to take 
the life of the President of the United States, 
or others charged with the duties of the office 
of President. It prescribes the punishment, 
upon conviction, as imprisonment for life, 
such imprisonment to be by solitary confine- 
ment or hard labor, in the discretion of the 
Court. It may be doubted whether the terror 
of this or any ordinary punishment would 
deter such monsters as Guiteau from the com- 
mission of the crime at which the law is 
aimed. 





TuE old scheme for “the revival of Amer- 
ican commerce ” comes to the front again in 
the Senate in the shape of a Bill to provide for 
a steamship mail service between this country 
and Brazil. The measure contemplates a 
semi-monthly service— one vessel plying be- 
tween this port and Rio Janeiro, and the 
other between New Orleans and Rio and 
touching at Galveston and such ports in the 
West Indies as may be deemed necessary. 
The pay to each steamship line is limited to 
$30 per mile per annum. The steamers must 
be American built and owned, made of iron, 
and so constructed as to be readily adapted to 
the armed naval service of the United States. 


Tue election of General Keifer as Speaker 
of the House is trumpeted abroad as a Stal- 
wart victory. It would, we fancy, be more 
correct to say that the defeat of Mr. Hiscock 
was such a victory. General Keifer was 
supported by the Stalwarts not because they 
especially admired him, but because they con- 
sidered him the most available candidate for 
the discomfiture of Hiscock. They would just 
as cheerfully have supported Kasson or Dun- 
nell, or anybody else, had that seemed the 
more likely way to accomplish their ends. 
General heifers original supporters were all 
Garfield Republicans, and he will be found in 
sympathy, we believe, with the policy and 
ideas of which the martyred President was the 
conspicuous representative. 





TuE subject of providing some form of gov- 
ernment for Alaska will be vigorously urged 
upon the attention of Congress at its present 
session. The President, while holding that 
the extent of its population does not justify 
the application of the costly machinery of ter- 
ritorial administration, declares that there is 
imniediate necessity for constituting such a 
form of government as will promote the 
education of the people and secure the ad- 
ministration of justice; and this view ‘being 
shared by many members of Congress, it is 
probable that some definite measure will at no 
distant day be passed. A gentleman now in 
Washington claims to have been elected as a 
delegate from Alaska, and asks to be admitted 
to the House as such; but that is, of course, 
out of the question. 


Two Bills for the- appointment of commis- 
sioners to revise the Tariff have already been 
introduced in the Senate. One proposes 
a commission of three Senators, three Repre- 
sentatives and three: persons from civil life, 
while the other provides that all the commis- 
sioners shail be from civil life. A thorough 
investigation of all the various questions re- 
lating to the agriculture, commercial. mercan- 
tile, manufacturing, mining and industrial 
interests of the United States, so far as they 
may be necessary to the establishment of a 
judicious tariff or a revision of the existing 
tariff and revenue laws, is certainly desirable, 
and it is to be hoped that Congress may 
speedily pass some one of the several measures 
proposed for its consideration. 





PRESIDENT ARTHUR takes decided ground on 
the subject of polygamy. denouncing it as a 
hideous crime. revolting to the moral and re- 
ligious sense of all Christendom. Against this 
barbarous system, he says, all the power of 
the Government must be arrayed, to the end 
that it may be utterly destroyed. The Presi- 
dent makes a practical suggestion as to the 
treatment of polygamists, to the effect that, 
in trials for bigamy in the United States courts, 
the wife shall be allowed to testify against her 
husband, and that Congress shall compel an 
official registry, under heavy penalties, of all 
marriages in Territories. This last would be 
a sure means of detecting polygamous mar- 
riages, while the former provision would re- 
move effectually the difficulty of producing 
legal evidence sufficient to warrant a convic- 
tion of offenders. Bills embodying the sug- 
gestions of the President have already been 
introduced in the Senate. 





Secretary Foucer has begun well. In his 
removal of some of the conspicuous members 
of the “Ring” which has so long obstructed 
all attempts at reform in the Treasury, he has 
given the public a pledge of a cleanly and 





upright administration, which is peculiarly 


satisfactory in view of the scandals and 
doubtful practices which have characterized 
that department. Some of the officials who 
have been summarily deposed have, ap- 
parently, supposed themselves to be so se- 
curely intrenched in their places as to be 
able to defy public opinion ; and to have per- 
mitted them to remain any longer in position 
would have been to make them practically 
dominant in the most important branch of the 
public service. Secretary Folger, in striking 
at the very head and centre of the * Ring,” 
has shown himself to be just the fearless and 
aggressive style of man the country desires to 
see at the head of every important depart- 
ment of the Government. 





A SQUABBLE over the committees of the 
United States Senate has been fortunately 
averted by the action of the acting President, 
Senator Davis. When the resolution to con- 
tinue the committees as they existed at the 
close of the last session came up last week, 
Mr. Davis declared, in a careful speech. in 
favor of its adoption, on the ground that the 
| present Administration should be treated with 
| fairness and generosity, and that the Kepub- 
| lican majority in both branches of Congress 
should be held accountable for the Jegislation 
which they originate,and which the Repub- 
lican President must approve or disapprove. 
The resolution was therefore adopted, and the 
whole question disposed of without further 
contention. At the same time, Senator Davis 
declared that he should not vote to disturb the 
present officers and empiloyés of the Senate, 
and he made an appeal to his associates to 
lend their influence to discourage the usual 
scramble for office. The result of the whole 
matter is that the Democratic officers retain 
their positions, and the Republicans maintain 
their control of the committees, thus remain- 
ing responsible for the legislation of the Senate. 








Tue House: ot Representatives is fortunate 
in having Mr. Edward McPherson as Clerk. 
There is probably no more accurate or better 
informed political statistician in the country, 
while as an authority on parliamentary meth- 
ods and procedure he ranks higher than any 
member of the House, except, perhaps, Messrs. 
Randall and Carlisle. The opposition to Mr. 
McPherson's election was due entirely to his 
manly and independent course in fighting the 
Cameron “ machine ” in Pennsylvania, and his 
| Success, spite of the threats and abuse to 
which he was exposed, is one of the most 
gratifying of recent political incidents. This 
hostility of the Camerons is of old standing, 
but has been especially bitter since- 1876, 
when Mr. McPherson, as Chairman of the 
National Repyblican Convention, made his 
famous ruling on the unit rule, under color 
of which Senator Cameron sought to prevent 
the Llaine men, in the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion, from voting for their favorite. That 
ruling asserted the right of the individual 
delegate to speak for himself, and the Con- 
vention sustained the decision, after a violent 
contest, by a decided majority. 





TuE latest suggestion of a Civil Service 
scheme is that of Commissioner Raum, who 
proposes that subordinate officers, clerks and 
employés of the Internal Revenue Department, 
retired without fault after a service of four 
years, shall receive retiring pay equal to one 
month's pay for each year, and pro rata for 
each fraction of year, of service. The adoption 
of this principle in one department would, 
logically, compel its adoption in all others, and 
its universal application would entail an ex- 
penditure which would soon become onerous. 
We can see no reason why persons who enter 
the public service as a matter of choice should 
be entitled to special rewards for the simple 
performance of their duty. As to the appoint- 
ment of Internal Revenue employés, the com- 
missioner’s suggestions are a great deal more 
sensible and practical. He recommends a 
term of office of four years for subordinate 
officers, clerks and employés; all applicants 
for appointment to be well recommended as 
to character, and to stand a proper examina- 
tion as to attainments. Promotions should 
be made upon merit, ascertained by examina- 
tion and certified by the head of the bureau, 
and the causes of removal should be limited 
tu dishonesty, incapacity, neglect of duty, in- 
subordination, intemperance, immorality, or 
inability. 





Tue total value of our foreign commerce 
during the year ending with June last, ac- 
cording to the report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. was $1,675,024,318—larger than in any 
previous year in the history of the country. 
The value of exports of merchandise amounted 
to $902,377,346, and exceeded the value of ex- 
ports during the preceding year by $66,738,688. 
The value of imports was $642,664,628. During 
the last six years the value of exports of mer- 
chandise has exceeded the value of imports by 
$1,180,668,105. The augmentation was due 
mainly to the increased exportation of bread- 
stuffs, provisions, cotton and manufactures 
thereof. The value of the products of agri- 
culture exported was $729,650,016, “being 
greater than that of any previous year, and 
constituting 82.55 per cent. of the entire value 
of exports of domestic merchandise. The 
total value of imports of sugar and molasses, 
coffee, iron and steel, silk, wool, chemicals, 
and cotton and manufacture of the same, was 
$349,000,895, constituting 54.30 per cent. of the 
total value of importations of merchandise. 
The United States exported merchandise 
valued at $481,135,078 to Great Britain, and 
received from that country $174,493,738. The 
| total amount of duties collected on imports 
was $193,800,879.67, of which $136,211,127.38, 
or 70.28 per cent. was collected at New York. 
The number of immigrants during the year 
was 669,431, and was larger than in any pre- 
vious year. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Sevent+: jersons were killed by a Mexican 
desperado at Cuumamero, Mexico, last week. 


Firtegn men were burned to death in a shanty 
at Gibson Station, near Pitsburg, on the 10th instant. 


Tue Star Route cas:s are being investigated by 
the new Grand Jury recently convened in Washington. 


ArRanGemeEnts have been completed for the 
resumption of the embarrassed National Pacitic Bank of 
Boston. 


Tue Virginia Legislature organized on the 7th 
instant by the election of Readjuster officers in both 
branches. 


Onorrio Monaano, a life-convict at Sing Sing, 
murdered a fellow-convict named Charles Williams on 
Friday last, 


Presipent ArtHuR took up his residence in 
the Wbite House, which bas been thoroughly renovated, 
on the 7th instant. 


Tue Postmaster-General is endeavoring to 
secure additional mail facilities on the trunk lines lead- 
ing out of New York. 


Tue Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, bas an en- 
rolled membership of 2,543, and 2,493 children in its 
three Sunday-schools, 


Tue Attorney General of Pennsylvania is taking 
active measures looking to the suppression of alleged 
fraudulent insurance companies ip that State. 


ANOTHER million is demanded for the construc- 
tion of the big bridge between this city aud Brooklyn, 
and the public and trustees are anxious to know if the 
job is ever to come to an end. 


Mr. Penpieton has reintroduced in the Senate 
his Bill providing that the principal officers of each of 
the executive departments may occupy seats on the 
floor of the Senate and House of Representatives. 


REPRESENTATIVE Jonzs, of Texas, will resign 
his seat in the House before the expiration of his present 
term, in order to become an independent candidate for 
Governor against Roberts, the present incumbent. 


A canoe of murderous Apaches, who escaped 
from the United States reservations, have encamped in 
Mexico and sued for the protection of that Government, 
It is to be hoped they will remain in their new quarters 


Ir is said that Postmaster-General James will 
remain in the Cabinet, at least until the end of the pre- 
sent fiscal year, if his business engagements will per- 
mit. Benjamin H, Brewster is named for Attorney 
General. 


Tue Cincinnati Board of Health proposes to 
establish a local quarantine against ph oa which 
has now found its way toall partsofthe city. Twenty- 
eight new cases and six deaths were reported in one day 
last week. 


Tue Senate Committee on Privileges and Eleo- 
tions bas reported that there is no evidence to sustain 
the charge of irregularity and fraud preferred against 
the return of Sevators Lapham and Miller from the State 
of New York, 


Jupcz ApvocaTe GengraL Swarm will, this 
week, submit the papers in the Cadet Whittaker court- 
martial case with his report to the Secretary of War. 
The decision will not be made public until passed upon 
by the President, 


A cier« in the Pension Office, arrested last 
week, bas furnished evidence of the existence of a con- 
spiracy among persons in that and other departments of 
the Government to pass fictitious claims, and algo to take 
money for attention to proper claims under consideration 
in the departments, 


A RESOLUTION has passed both Houses of Con- 
gress, providing for the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee to consider ** by what token of respect and affec- 
tion it may be proper for the Congress of the United 
States to express the deep sensibility of the pation at 
tho decease of its late President.”’ 


Tue Cabinet last week considered the question 
of organizing a better form of Government for Alaska 
and enforcing its recognition by the natives. Another 
subject considered was the establishment of telegraphic 
communication between the United States, Chili and 
Peru. Ao American compavy is making arrangements 
to that end. 


Tue New York and New England road has 
passed into the hands of a directorate representing Jay 
Gould and the Erie and Pennsylvania roads. A resolution 
was passed to double-track the entire Jine, 228 miles, 
It is said that $10,000,000 has been subscribed to build 
a road from Danbury, Conn., to connect with the 
eleyated system in New York.. 


In response to many thousand circulars sent to 
the churches some weeks ago, appealiog for collections 
in aid of the project of the Garfield Memorial Hospital, 
but $5,000 has been received. There bus also been sub- 
scribed by private parties about $15,000. The project is 
a failure, and the proposition is now to appeal to Con- 
gress for $250,000 to carry it through. 


Tue export movement continues light. During 
the week ending December 6th, the shipments abroad 
of domestic produce from this port were $7,100,090 
against $7;878,042 for the same week of last year. 
Since the commencement of the year they aggregate 
$358,601,330, compared with $390,157,908 for a like 
period of 1880—a decrease of $31,556,578, or over & per 
cent. in forty-nine weeks. 


Foreign. 


Srxry-srx persons were killed last week by an 
explosion in the Cockeral colliery in Belgium. 


Count Katnoxy declares that, as Austrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, he will continue the policy 
of Count Andrassy and Baron von Haymerle, Signor 
Mancini, in a recent speech in the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, reflected severely on the conduct of France in 
Tunis as unjust to Italy. 


Tus Duke of Devonshire has refused the abate- 
ment of rent recently asked of his agent by a deputation 
of 100 tenants of bis estate. The corporation of the 
City of Cork bas almost unanimously passed a resolution 
in favor of the release of the imprisoned suspecta. 
Seven persons living in the vicinity of Castle Island, 
County Kerry, have been arrested under the Coercion 
Act, on suspicion of attacking houses, 


Tue London journals criticise the tone of the 
President's Message as to the Panama Canal project. The 
Daily News says that the European Powers have no de- 
sire to meddle with affairs on the American continent, 
but it is very remote from meddling for them to agree 
together that, if the canal is completed, no war ships 
shall go through it in time of war, and that it shal! never 
be closed by any hostile fleet against peaceful cargoes.’’ 
Some of the Russian papers express regret at the refer- 
ence in the Message to the representations made by the 
United States Government to Russia on the subject of 
the Jowa. It says that President Arthur has departed 
from the principles of the American policy of non-in- 





terferouce in the affairs of foreign countrieg, 
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MRS. LILLIE CHRISTIANCY. 


N February, 1876, society in Washington was 
greatly surprised to learn that Hon. Isaac P. 
Christiancy, United States Senator from Michigan, 
and then sixty-four years of ave, had been married 
to Miss Lillie Lugenbeel, a clerk in the Treasury 
Department, twenty years old. The Senator was a 
widowerand the father of six living children. While 
people commented on the singularity of the mar- 
riage, on accoiint of the difference in the ages of the 
parties, they were pleased, for a time at least, to 
look benignly upon the Senator’s child wife. 
Succeeding Zachariah Chandler,Judge Christiancy 
served in the Senate from March 4th, 1875, to Feb- 
ruary 20th, 1879, when he resigned, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Chandler. About this time it began 
to be rumored that the life of the Christlancys was 
not entirely happy, and, as the Senator resigned to 
accept the mission to Peru, to which he had been 
appointed a month previous, the resignation and 
the desire for diplomatic work were attributed to 


then on. A portion of the bridge was broken and 
carried away, and a lifeboat was destroyed. The 
storm was very heavy on the 2ist, but on the fol- 
lowing day it was still more furious, and everything 
movable was swept from the decks. Two lifeboats 
were lost, and the tables in the smoking-room were 
washed out of their sockets. A sailor was swept 
from the bridge and broke his leg. Several sails 
were blown away. The night which followed was a 
terrible one. Next morning the after coupling bolts 
in the main shaft were broken, and the engines 
were stopped for twelve hours while repairs were 
being made. In the meantime the ship rolled in the 
trough of the sea like a log, and her decks were 
under water almost constantly. On the 25th the ship 
again stopped because some of the machinery got 
out of order. It took several hours to make the re- 
pairs. Another violent gale was experienced on the 
27th, when two lifeboats on the port quarter were 
injured and the steerage was flooded. The forty-one 
cabin passengers were compelled to remain below 
during the voyage. The passengers in the steerage 
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increasing domestic troubles. 

On departing for Peru, Minister Christiancy left 
his young wife at Washington, but, according to 
arrangement, she joined him at Lima shortly after 
he had become settled there. About the time of the 
breaking out of the war between Chill on the one 
side, and Peru and Bolivia on the other, Mrs. Chris- 
tiancy returned to the United States and took apart- 
ments in Washington. The cause of the return was 
attributed by herself to the social disorders caused 
by the war, while others asserted it to be the result 
of a rupture between husband and wife. Shortly 
after this, or in March, 1880, proceedings for divorce 
were instituted by both parties, she in person, he 
by attorney. 

Since then the conflicting matters have been in 
the courts. Judge Christiancy’s answer to his wife’s 
allegations was forwarded from Peru, and, on com- 
pleting his term of service, he returned and took 
personal charge of hiscase. To the details of the 
marital conflict we dc not wish to allude. They 
have been published quite fully from time to time 
in the daily papers with most unpleasant minute- 
ness. The latest phase is the disappearance of an 
important witness before signing his evidence, and 
a rumor that the prolonged anxiety had had a de- 
bilitating effect on Mrs. Christiancy’s mind, 


PERILS OF THE SEA—A TERRIBLE 
VOYAGE. 
LL the steamers arriving at this port during 
the last three weeks report having experienced 
gales of unprecedented severity at sea. Some have 
been delayed by the heavy weather from one to 
three weeks, and many suffered serious damage, 
though, fortunately, the loss of life has been but 
slight. Oneof the stormiest of these recent terrible 
voyages was that of the steamer 'Vaes/and, of the 
Red Star Line, which left Antwerp on November 
12th, and did not reach this port until December 5th, 
Three days vut, the Waesland encountered a heavy 
westerly gale, enormous seas broke over the whole 
length of the deck, the steerage companionway 
doors were stove in, aud the second cabin skylight 
shattered. The air was full of electrivity, and the 
storm was accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
On the 18th it blew a hurricane, and the ship 
labored fearfully in the tremendous sea that was 
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numbered 348. A cabin passenger gives his expert- 
ence in the following words: “I have made six 
voyages, but never saw such a one as this. We 
were obliged to remain below the wholetrip. It 
would have been as much as a landsman’s life was 
worth to have ventured on deck; he would surely 
have been swept overboard or crushed by the weight 
of the gigantic waves, that pounded down on the 
decks with a noise like the discharge of artillery. 
During the first hurricane the passengers were 
terror-stricken. Some fellon their knees and began 
to pray; others muttered prayers and wrung their 
hands as they moved with feverish haste to and fro 
in the saloon, clinging to every support to keep 
their feet, while a few others acted like wild people. 
The greater part, notwithstanding their fear, were 
quiet andsubdued. When the engines were disabled 
and we lay rolling and pitching in the trough of a 
terrible sea, with the wind blowing a hurricane, our 
position was a dreadful one; I don’t believe any of 
us ever expected to reach port. The steerage pas- 
sengers were panic-stricken and the officers had to 
threaten tc imprison the more violent.” 


THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


fP\HE report of the Comptroller of the Treasury 

gives some interesting figures in reference to 
Clearing-house and Stock Exchange transactions. 
The checks received by National and State banks 
in New York City on June 30th, 1881, and which 
were cleared on the following day, amounted to 
$141,000,000, $113,000,000 being cleared by twenty- 
three banks, all of which have relations to a greater 
or less extent with brokers. The total of certified 
checks on that day amounted to about $80,000,000, 
of which it is probable that at least 90 per cent., or 
$72,000,000, represented stock transactions. About 
10 per cent. of this should be allowed for the daily 
payment and reborrowing of loans by brokers, 
which is accomplished by meansof certified checks. 
It is, therefore, estimated that of the $141,000,000 of 
exchanges, about $65,000,000 represent Stock Ex- 
change transactions, There are no data upon which 
@ conclusion can be obtained as to what. proportion 
of these large stock transactions are speculative, 
and what legitimate, or for investment. It is 
estimated that no more than 5 per cent. of all 
purchases and sales at the stock board are for 
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investment accounts. Assull.ug Liul iiese es- 
timates are reasonable, it would follow that about 
$60,000,000 of the $141,000,000 of clearings upon 
June 30th, or about three-sevenths of the whole, 
represent the speculative transactions of the stock 
board, and that $81,000,000, or four-sevenths, re- 
} resent legitimate business transactions. 

Reports show that in the transactions of the banks 
on June 30th last, amounting to $284,714,016, the 
actual money employed (gold and silver coin and 
paper currency) was $14,0.0,000 only; and that,of the 
$295,233,779 received by the banks ‘on September 
17th following, only $17,000,000 was in actual money. 
There are in this country 6,796 banks and bankers, 
and the number of checks and drafts in daily use 
by our own people is consequently larger, in fact 
far greater, than anywhere else in the world. The 
proportion of checks and drafts used in London 
Joes not vary greatly from that of the same items 
shown in the receipts of the banks in New York 
City, but the use of checks and drafts in the 
country districts in the United States is nearly 9 per 
cent. greater than in the corresponding districts in 
England, 


MY LAST MATCH. 
A CHRISTMAS ADVENTURE. 


By J. Esren Cooke, 








CHAPTER I. 
We NY a Christmas has come and gone since 


I was a gay young fellow, and I may 

say | have enjoyed all of them with one 
exception. 1 did not enjoy that. When I think 
of it now and then a sort of chill passes through 
me, and I seem to see the three words my (ast 
maich traced betore me, on the sky, in letters 
of flame. Every man has his one terrible ad 
venture in life, and this was mine. 

I was forty-five at the time and happily 
married. This old homestead in the Alleghany 
Mountains was then as now my home, and my 
dear wife Nell, two boys and the baby, made 
life bright to me. The Willings, Nell’s family, 
and my own cousins, lived about ten miles 
distant from us in the mountain, and we ex- 
changed regular visits, often traveling on 
horseback when the roads were heavy. Hence 
my adventure. 

What preceded it was this. On Christmas Eve 
I rode over to “ The Pines,’’ which was the name 
of old Squire Willing'’s home, and found them 
busily getting ready forChristmas. The squire, 
a ruddy old fellow, with gray whiskers, was 
brewing a bowl of toddy ; Mother Willing, 
smiling under her ruffled cap, was making 
plumcake, and Jo as everybody called Joseph- 
ine, ran to meet me with an armful of ever- 
greens, meant to decorate the sitting-room. 
Jo was a beauty. She was a plump little fairy 
of twenty-two, with red lips and bright blue 
eyes ; but what struck you most was her 
wonderful hair. It gas golden with red sun- 
light on it—the tint, I am told, seen in the 
pictures of the painter, Giorgione. As | have 
never seen the pictures, 1 cannot vouch for 
that, so I will call it in one word red-golden. 
This hair and the blue eyes had “ distracted ” 
many a youth; among the rest but, | am 
coming to that. 

Jo dropped her evergreens and embraced 
me with an air of rapture. 

“ You dear, old cousin, how glad I am to see 
you!” she exclaimed. 

“ Are you really, you witch®” I retorted. 

“Yes, lam, and you are coming to-morrow 
you know, to dinner, with sister and all, in- 
cluding the baby. Don’t dare to come with- 
out her—the baby. She is my darling!” 

“ That’s what all of you pretend—that you 
like babies better than beaux.” 

“J do, a thousand times; and Nell more 
than all the rest inthe world. One must have 
an object, you know, to expend one’s aflec- 
tions upon. and | prefer a young object!” 

1 looked at Jo's dancing eyes and laughing 
lips, and sighed. What she said touched a 
secret regret—one of my few troubles in life. 
jt was this. More than five years before my 
brother Robert, living near me, had fallen in 
love with Jo. She was then seventeen and he 
was thirty-five. I knew all about what fol- 
lowed. He told Jo how much he loved her, 
and her response was that she was too young 
to marry; but to one of her confidential 
friends she said, “Marry Robert? He is old 
enough to be my papa!” This was, no doubt, 
true, as a man of thirty-five might be the papa 
of a lady ot her age, perhaps. But poor Kob, | 
as we called him, did not take this elderly 
view of himself. He loved Jo, and, not being 
able to make her love him in return, grew 
quite desperate. He sold his farm, went 
abroad. and we next heard of him in Calcutta. 
He had gone into a counting-house there, and 
at length wrote that he was married. Nothing 
more had been heard of him then—he seemed 
dead to us. 

This will serve toexplain why I sighed when 
Jo told me that she loved baby Nell because 
she “ preferred a young object.”’ I felt a little 
bitter at this, much as I loved Jo. 

‘That don’t surprise me,” I said. “ Every- 
body but a baby is, in your eyes, old enough to 
be your papa!” 

She wnderstood me in a moment, and her 
eyes filled with tears. Putting her arms around 
my neck, and, leaning her pretty head upon 
my breast, she said, in the lowest possible 
voice not to be a whisper : 

* Don’t think so hard of me, cousin. I am so 
sorry | couldn't do what you—and Robert— 
wished me todo. I was young and foolish; 
and now it is all over, you know. Dear old 
Rob! he has forgotten me a long time ago, and 
is married and happy.” 

“ If he is not dead.” 

“ Dead!” 

“We have not heard from him for more 
than two years.” 

Jo’s head sank lower, and then she sobbed. 
After a little while she looked up and smiled. 

“T don’t believe a word of any such thing, 
cousin,” she said. “He is married and has 
forgotten all about—me. 1 won't say he’s for- 
gotten you.” 

“I am sure he has not forgotten any of us if 
he is alive,’’ I said, somewhat sadly, I suppose. 





_ “If he would only come back!” 
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* With his Indian wife—a Hindoo maiden!” 
exclaimed Jo, regaining her good spirits. 

“Perhaps he may; and now go on with 
your evergreens, dear Jo. What you have put 
up look beautiful.” 

“T am so glad you like them. You know 
he always did.” 

“ You mean——’ 

“ Rob.” 

She colored a little, and added : 

“I wish Rob was here.” 

Then, instead of going on with her work, 
Jo seemed to have forgotten all about it. 
With her hand resting in a caressing way on 
my shoulder, she murmured : 

**] know you will think I am foolish, but I 
will tell you why I—l—retused Rob. There, 
it is out, and I feel better. It was just because 
I was more foolish then than even I am now. 
T had been reading trashy novels, and my 
head was full of nonsense. I wanted to finda 
heroic somebody to—well, to love. Nobody 
else would suit me. Rob, you know, was only 
kind and generous and sweet. Anybody could 
look into his heart and see just what he was— 
a dear, good, brave fellow, without pretense 
of any sort—and | was goose enough to think 
he was commonplace !” 

Jo stopped and sighed, with a flush in her 
cheeks, and tears in her eyes. 

* You see now how it was, cousin. As 1 
was seventeen, | longed to meet a mysterious 
stranger with a secret sorrow, or @ rosy 
young Cupid, with down on his sweet face! 
Dear Rob was neither of these—he was as 
frank und open as the day, and twice as old 
as I was. So—wop't you forgive me?” 

Who could refuse to forgive a witch like Jo, 
with that look in her blue eyes? When she 
twined her white arm around my neck, and 
fortified her reasoning with a kiss, I suc- 
cumbed. 

* Well, Jo,” I said, “if Rob ever comes back 
we'll be glad to see him— won't we?” 

“Glad tosee him! I would just rush into 
his dear old arms and hug him to death!” 

“ Before speaking to the Indian maiden, Mrs. 
Rob, who would, no doubt, accompany him ?” 

“Thope she won’t! I should scratch her 
eyes out!” 

“And the little dusky ones—the eight little, 
nine little, ten little Indians ?” 

‘* Hatetul creatures! 1 hope he’ll not bring 
them !”? 

“Well, we can talk more about them to- 
morrow,” I said. “You know I am coming 
with Nell.” 

‘And the boys and baby ?” 

“And the baby. Good by.” 

““Good-by. you dear old fellow.” said Jo. 
And, leaning close to my ear, she whispered : 

“] wish Kob was here!” 





CHAPTER II. 


| Net daylight a glare through the win- 
dows waked me. I looked out and saw 
that the cedars on the lawn were weigiied 
down with snow. A storm had come in the 
night, ceased, and left the snow about a foot 
deep. So we were not to have a “black 
Christmas ” which is said to “fill the grave- 
yards.”’ 

After breakfast I considered the problem of 
reaching * The Pines,’’ which seemed difficult 
in a vehicle. The narrow mountain roads 
were nearly impassable in Winter for wheeled 
conveyances. The snow nearly always dritted 
if there was any wind whatever ; and. after full 
reflection, | thought it would be better to go 
on horseback. In our little mountain parisb 
we often traveled in this manner. For a con- 
siderable part of the year the mountain roads 
were either heavy from rains or impeded by 
snow, and it was vastly easier to move about 
on asure-footed riding horse than in a carriage. 

* Well go on horseback if you don't object, 
Nell,” I said. 

* Very well, dear,’’ was my wife’s reply. 

‘*The boys can ride the gray mare, and you 
can go behind me on your pillion, you know. 
The only trouble is the baby.” 

For we could not leave the cherub at home. 
Our old nurse was sick, and our other female 
servant had gone to visit her people in the 
Christmas holidays. 

There need be no trouble, Nell said about 
the baby. She was quite able to carry her, 
and would feel much better satisfied to have 
her with her. It was not at all cold and she 
would be closely wrapped. So that was decided 
upon, and the horses were soon ready. 

The boys, respectively nine and thirteen, 
were impatient to set out. With red stockings, 
jaunty little overcoats and fur caps, they pre- 
sented a holiday appearance, and the spirit of 
Christmas was evident in all their movements. 
It was plain that visions of Christmas-trees, 
plum-pudding, and “fun” generally, danced 
before them—and all these glories awaited 
them at “The Pines,”’ It is true that they had 
a Christmas-tree of their own in the pazlor, 
and that at daylight they had found their 
stockings hanging from the posts of the trundle- 
bed in which they slept. Old Saint Nic had 
crammed these useful garments with cakes, 
candy, toys and apples; and the youths had 
seized upon them with avidity, and emptied 
them with distended and delighted eyes. But 
at ‘‘ The Pines ”’ still more gorgeous divertise- 
ments awaited them. Jo, their prime favorite, 
had promised them indescribable wonders. 
There was to be a great cedar-tree full of real 
birds and fishes. Candy of untold sweetness 
was to grow on that tree. Then there were to 
be games, and old Uncle Remus was to play 
the fiddle. A youthful African, a favorite 
companion of theirs, was to come in and dance 
the back-step, to cut the pigeon-wing and per- 
form on the heel tap and the toe; and, speak- 
ing generally, the day at ‘‘The Pines ” was to 
be a combination of unrivaled attractions. 

£o the boys were full of impatience to set out 
and arrivesoon at The Pines. Rob. the youngest, 
named after my dear absent brother. went to 
and fro and urged dispatch. Ed, the elder, 





treated these demonstrations with an air of 





paternal patience, but it was plain that lhe was 
as much excited ; and when he requested my 
permission to set out at once,I gave it. He 
knew the road well, he said, and would take 
good care of Rob. So they were tossed on 
thie gray mare, and Nell and myself prepared 
to follow them. ; 

* My dear Nell was, and is, superior to all the 
women | have ever known, and has not even 
the failing of so many of her sex--a want of 
promptness. She is always ready when it de- 
pends upon herself only to be so, but at cer- 
tain times obstacles arise which defeat all 
one’s calculations. The young Nell was now 
this obstacle; her breakfast seemed to have 
disagreed with her, a fact demonstrated by 
cries of anguish. This necessitated petting, 
remedies and delay, but at last the cherub’s 
face assumed an expression of angelic sweet- 
ness; a bright smile replaced the contortions 
of visage, and, mounting behind me, on a 
pillion, baby in arms, Nell informed me that 
she was ready to set out. 

It had begun to snow again, and, looking at 
the white wall which pushed itself from the 
horizon towards us, 1 hesitated. The moun- 
tain roads might be difficult— possibly impas- 
sable—towards the end of our journey. I was 
quite at ease in my mind as to their condition 
atter the storm of the night; there was no 
more than a foot of snow on the ground, and 
that was a trifle. But then it had begun to 
snow again now, and The Pines was ten miles 
distant. Ten miles meant two hours, and in 
two hours, if the snow continued to fall, the 
depth might prove considerable. Still 1 was 
certain that it would not be aserious matter— 
the horse we rode was a powerful animal, and 
I knew | could count upon him ; then the boys 
had gone on in advance, and if we remained at 
home we should become uneasy about them. 
So, after debating the question pro and con for 
a few moments, Nell and 1 resolved to follow 
them. 

“‘T am sure there will be no danger,” she 
said. with that brave spirit and cheerfulness 
which are among her charming traits, “ and 
then think—we should be uneasy about the 
boys—I am sure I should be wretched.” 

“That settles it, Nell—we’ll go on. The 
snow may stop falling at any moment.” 

And we rode on steadily down the mountain 
road, and through the little valley which lay 
between the two ridges—that on which our 
home stood and the main range, in the depths 
of which, at the end of a gorge, nestled The 
Pines. 

All Winter landscapes are alike—a waste of 
snow. Snow is the great leveler, and wraps 
everything in the same white robe, which you 
may call either a bridal dress or a shroud, as 
you fancy. Ugly or beautitul, all objects are 
treated with impartiality—it covers all. As 
we rode on by the fences, nearly buried in 
drifts, 1 speculated upon this unwelcome fea- 
ture, which complicated matters. It was plain 
that these drifts were recent — not there in the 
night—since none had been observable when 
we set out on our journey. The explanation 
was before us. The wind had risen and was 
driving the snow before it, leaving the earth 
bare here and there ; but, beyond, piling up 
the white niasses into little hillocks. My good 
roadster plunged through these, and went on 
with vigorous strides ; there was no trouble 
as yet, but the deep cuts of the mountain 
roads were before us, and there was the real 
obstacle. 

Ata little watercourse just at the foot of - 
the mountain, into which we were now about 
to plunge, I drew rein. 

“Shall we go on, Nell?” I said. “I don’t 
like the look of these drifts, and the snow is 
falling in earnest.’’ 

Nell hesitated, wrapping her baby more 
closely, but said, in a moment: 

* Oh, yes !—there is no danger!” 

And, then, her next words indicated her real 
thought. 

“Think of the boys !”’ she said. 

“True—that is to be thought of. 1 don't 
fancy this cold wind and the look of the sky. 
It is like a shroud. 1 will go back with you 
and baby, and then return to look up the 
boys.” 

“Oh, no, no! I should be unhappy about 
you all,” said Nell. ‘lam sure we exaggerate 
the snow—it is not so deep, and the mountain 
roads, you know, are half cuvered by leaning 
pines. It will be only a few inches deep there 
—we shall soon be at ' The Pines.’ Think of 
the boys!” 

That, you see, was the last word, as it was 
the first thought of this good mother ; and as 
they were my boys as well as her own, her 
logic was convincing. In fact, the thought of 
the urchins quite overthrew my good judg- 
ment ; and, finding that I cou'd not persuade 
Nell to let me return and leave her at home, I 
set forward once more and at last began as- 
cending the mountain. 

“We will soon find,” I said, “if the roads 
are passable, If they are not, I will take you 
and baby back, or leave youat some mountain 
cabin and see after the young ones.” 

The thought that the boys might be caught 
in the storm far from their journey’s end 
chilled me : and I put spurs to my good horse, 
pressing him on through the snow which had 
risen nearly to his knees. 

We were now penetrating deeper and deeper 
into the mountain gorge, along whose side the 
narrow road ran. The surrounding scene was 
peculiarly desolate. From the deep sunken 
way which we followed it was impossible to dis- 
cern through the falling snow evenso muchas 
the outline of the mountain summits against 
the sky ; and the light which filtrated through 
the dreary pines was a wan glare which made 
every detail of the landscape weird and ghastly. 
Those familar with these winding bridle- 
paths cut in the slopes of the Alleghanies 
know their curious character. They re- 
semble what I have read of in a work 
of the French novelist, Hugo—the “Sunken 
Road of Obain,’’ at Waterloo, On each side 
are towering banks, nearly meeting at top, 








and itmged with pi.es aud cedars. Among 
these sombre evergreens glitter the coral ber- 
ries of the mountain vine. and a traveler may 
go on for miles without hearing a sound save 
the hoarse caw ot a crow, flapping his wings 
above the gorges. 

I had spoken of leaving Nell and the baby at 
some cabin, it necessary, but a moment's re- 
flection told me that there was not a single 
dwelling on the road which we were following. 
It was a tract of peculiar barrenness, and the 
wildest in the mountains. No hunter even 
had been encouraged to perch his hut in this 
world of rocks and undergrowth, and the 
problem before us now was to reach The 
Lines before the short day ended. The wan 
glare in the strip of sky above us was percep- 
tibly diminishing. I looked at my watch and 
ascertained to my surprise that it was already 
half-past two in the day. As the sunin our 
country sets at this season at about half-past 
four, there were only two hours of daylight 
before us. ‘hen night and storm, with wife 
and baby in the heart of the Alleghanies! 

(To be concluded in our nezt.) 








**UNDER THE MISTLETOE.” 


T is particularly rough on the young gentlemen, 

in fact, quite harrowing to their feelings, to behold 
that piquant young lady bestowing osculatory favors 
on such an object, especially beneath the mistletoe 
—a plant that, since the days of the Druids, has wit- 
nessed the kiss amorous, never the kiss platonic or 
fraternal. This charming girl can speak with her 
eyes, for is she not saying as plainly as if the rosy 
lips uttered the words: ‘* Don’t you just envy this 
old gentleman, and don't you just wish you were in 
his place?” What reply can the party thus ad- 
dressed offer? He must remain silent, look as elo- 
quent as he can and await his opportunity. The 
sacred spot beneath the mistletoe is privileged 
ground, and once caught within its inclosure, he 
can—give and take. Unhappily, however, the 
young ladies, like birds near a snare, keep ag- 
gravatingly close without actually stepping into 
bounds, ‘the eager sportsmen maintain a watch, 
and when the unwary damsel! crosses the line, then! 
Unmarried ladies of mature years, and appear- 
ance totally at variance with that of the Venus de 
Medicis, wander innocently on the dangerous 
ground, but they usually escape forfeit—such is the 
obtuseness of the male sex who fail to perceive 
them. A kiss beneath the mistletoe is worth two 
anywhere else, for it means admiration, Jollity, 
happiness and good, honest faith. So let the young 
ladies stray beneath the magic bough, and let the 
ripe, red lips pay penalty—not to the young gentle 
man, oh, dear, no!—but to Father Christmas, 


NEARING THE END. 
CLOSE OF THE DEFENSE IN THE GUITEAU TRIAL. 


INCE our last summary of the trial of Guiteau a 
number of insanity experts have been ex- 
amined, and a decided opinion has been obtained 
from éach on a hypothetical question. The defense 
has closed, and the prosecution entered upon re- 
buttal examinations, 

On Saturday, December 3d, Emory 4A. Storrs, of 
Chicago, and Senator David Davis were placed on 
the stand, without, however, material effect. On 
Monday the insanity experts were questioned, and 
on Tuesday the defense was practically closed. 
Congressman Farwell and George G. Gorham were 
placed on the witness stand; the assassin again in- 
sulted his counsel, and made a demand that Presi- 
dent Arthur, General Grant, ex-Senators Conkling 
and Platt, and other alleged ‘‘ warm personal 
friends’ should be called as witnesses. On Wednes- 
day the assassin made quite an elaborate speech the 
moment the court was opened. ‘I say, with the 
utmost respect to this court and jury and my coun- 
sel, Mr. Scoville, that I am not satisfied with the 
political situation as developed in this case. That is 
the gist of the alleged offense. The President of the 
United States would never have been shot if it had 
not been for the political situation as it existed last 
May and June, and I say | havea right, as a matter 
of law, appearing as my own counsel, to ask your 
Honor that General Grant, Senators Conkling and 
Platt and President Arthur and those kind of men, 
who were so down upon Garfleld that they would 
not speak to him on the street, and would not go to 
the White House—I have a right to show that—I 
have a right to show my personal relations to 
those gentlemen; that I was on friendly terms 
with them; that 1 was cordially received, well- 


dressed, and well fed at the Fifth Avenue Hotel by - 


the Nationa] Committee. 1 want to show my sup- 
posed personal relations to those men. I do not want 
to take exception to your Honor’s ruling, butI shall 
be obliged to do so. I have no doubt that the Court 
in banc will give me a new trial.”’ 

THE CouRT—Your exceptions have already been 
noted. 

THE PRISONER—1 intend to make the closing 
speech in this case, after Scoville has had his say. 
He is doing splendidly according to his theory; but 
his theory is altogether too narrow, in my judg- 
ment. That is all I have against Mr. Scoville. 

Mr. Scoville stated that, in accordance with the 
agreement entered into the previous day, he had 
drawn up six interrogatories and sent them to the 
President that afternoon, asking him as to his 
knowledge of the prisoner, the relations between 
them, and generally as to those matters. He had 
requested an answer to be returned that evening, 
or by nine o’clock the following morning, but had 
not yet received it, 

With the understanding that when Dr. Spitzka 
should appear the defense could examine him, Mr. 
Scoville closed, 

The testimony in rebuttal on the part of the Gov- 
ernment was opened by calling to the stand William 
T. Sherman, General of the Army of the United 
States. The General was dressed in a suit of plain 
black, and, with his rugged face, his cropped white 
beard and his deep, guttural voice, seemed the per- 
sonification of ‘‘ grim-visaged war.’’ He testified 
that his first thought on hearing that the President 
had been shot was that it was the work of a con- 
spiracy. On cross-examination he said—fixing his 
eyes full on Mr. Scoville, Guiteau meanwhile calmly 
reading one of his bundle of newspapers—that he 
came to the conclusion that it was “ the act of one 
man alone.” When Guiteau asked him, in a free 
and‘easy way, ‘‘ Resulting from the political situa- 
tion, wasn’t it, General ?’’ he made no reply; but 
this did not deter Guiteau from calling out, as he 
refolded his newspaper at a new place and read- 
justed his eyeglass, and as General Sherman was 
moving back to his seat, ‘‘I am much obliged to 
you, General, for sending troops to my protection 
atthattime. Ishould not have been here if it bad 
not been for you and General Crocker and Major 
Brock.”’ 

After General Sherman withdrew, the prosecution 
put uy on the stand ten citizens of Freeport, IIL, all 
of whom seemed to belong to the class of men who 
would lead in the affairs of their city. The profes- 
sional and official positions held by a number of 
them,proved that they came from this class. Most 
of them were silver-haired old men, who had known 
Luther W. Guiteau all their active lives. One was 
the present State Senator from that district, who 
was Charles J. Guiteau’s school-teacher in his boy- 
hood; one was the State Attorney for Stevenson 
County, in which Freeport is situated; one 
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been for a time the family physician ; one was the 
editor of the Freeport Republican ; one was a Justice 
of the Peaee, and others were farmers, merchants, 
etc. All of those, without exception, asserted that 


they considered Luther W. Guiteau entirely sane, | 


and not one of them who was questioned on that 
point had even heard that he was suspected of 
being otherwise until after the assassination. All 
of them spoke of him in terms of high admiration 
for his character and ability. Their testimony 
showed that the elder Guiteau, in spite of such 
strongly marked insanity, according to his filial 
sons, that he was “the laughing stock of Freeport 
for twenty-five years,’”’ was elected Police Mugis- 
trate, Clerk of the Circuit Court, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools and to other offices; that he was 
made Postmaster; that he was late in life a cashier 
of the Second National Bank in Freeport, and vir 
tually managed it, as the President lived in the 
country and only went to the bank twice a week ; 
that he was-a peculiarly well-informed man, and 
kept up with all the current literature ; that he 
was intelligent to an unusual degree, and had 
an exceptionally logical mind ; that his character 
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peculiarly, favorable shape, is not expected to lose 
more than ten carats during the process, The dia- 
mond is as big as a very large walnut, and is de- 
scribed as “like a hailstone in sunlight, of a be- 
witching transparency, and brilliant whiteness no 
other precious crystal can vie with.’”” Most Cape 


| diamonds are of an inferior yellowish tinge, which 
| detracts from the value of the stones; 


but this 


‘specimen is not only the largest ever discovered, 





but of a purity unsurpassed by any of its compeers. 
We understand that the stone was recently shown to 
the Prince of Wales at Marlborough House, and that 
his best diamonds, when placed beside the Porter- 
Rhodes stone, was seen to be “off color.”’ 

Offera for his property flow in upon the lucky 
owner from all parts of Europe. The first offer 
received was £50,000; the last was £100,000. The 
owner’s bankers, we hear, are willing to ad- 
vance £60,000 against the security. The stone will 
not, it is thought, change hands under £200,000, 
which is just £60,000 more than the famous Koh-i- 
noor is valued at. Mr. Porter- Rhodes asks the 
trifling sum of £300,000, or $1,500,000, for his pro- 
perty, and does not seem in a hurry to dispose of it, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


est events in modern history, and handing it down as 
that of one of the first statesmen of the Victorian era 
The reply occupied about twenty minutes, and at the 
conclusion the band connected with the works played, 
and the company sang, ‘‘ For he’s a jolly good fellow.”’ 
In the evening a meeting was beld in the Town Hall, and 
at its close, as the weather cleared, the population turned 
out en masse to line the route from the Town Hall to One 
Ash. There must have been 30,000 people in the Town 
Halil Square alove. About 1,000 torchbe«rers were drawn 


up in procession, and a number of mounted horeemen | 


acted as an advance guard. Colored fires lit up the 
streets, and houses and public buildings were illuminated. 
The procession escoried Mr. Bright and bis friends home. 


Birthday ofthe Crown Prince of Germany. 


On October 18th, Frederick William, Crown Prince of 
Germany, attained the fiftieth year of his age, and the 
event was celebrated with much éclat, particularly in 
Potsdam, in the royal palace of which be was born. 
After receiving the congratulations of bis family and the 
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FAC-SIMILE OF LETTER FROM THE ASSASSIN TO ‘‘ FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER.” 


was of the highest order, and that he was a public- 
spirited man, taking great interest in the schovls, 
in temperance, etc. 

On Thursday witnesses were examined who tes- 
tifled to an intimate acquaintanceship with Mrs, 
Maynard, sister of the assassin’s father, whose 
sanity had been more than questioned by the de- 
fense. The witnesses were positive that no trace of 
insanity had ever been discovered in Mrs. Maynard. 
Testimony was also given to the effect that the girl 
Abby Maynard, if afflicted at all by hereditary taint 
of insanity, did not inherit from her mother. Pres- 
ident Arthur's replies to Mr. Scoville’s written in- 
terrogatories were read in court. The substance of 
his replies was that he had only casually spoken 
with the assassin, that Guiteau had not rendered 
the Republican party any service in the Presiden- 
tial cam paign, and that he had never given Guiteau 
any reason to suppose that he had persona] or poll- 
tical influence with the writer. The worst story was 
told by the Rev. Dr. MacArthur, of New York, pastor 
of the:Baptist church which Guiteau joined in 1872, 
and from which he was expelled in disgrace for 
gross immorality. .As Mr. MacArthur went into the 
shameful details Guiteau grew irritated and then 
violent. The entire day was very exciting, and 
there were innumerable interruptions and pas- 
sionate scenes. 

Friday’s proceedings were the most exciting of 
all, The Rev. Dr. MacArthur testified that he never 
saw in the assassin any indications of an unseund 
mind, Dr. Caldwell, of Freeport, Iil., the physician 
of Guiteau’s father, testified that he never noticed 
in him any indications of unsoundness of mind. A 
large number of witnesses gave testimony showing 
that the assassin was an accomplished swindler, 
and that no suspicion of his sanity had ever come 
tothem. There were put in evidence applications 
made to the Mutual Life Insurance Company by 
Luther W. Guiteau and his sons, John W. and 
Charles J., for life insurance policies, in which the 
statement was made that there was no insanityin 
the family. 

When D. McLean Shaw, an attorney from New 
York, was called, the assassin began to pour abuse 
upon him, and when the witness testified that ina 
conversation with him some years ago, Guiteau said 
he was bound to become notorious before he died; 
that he would get notoriety for evil if he could not 
get it for good; that he would imitate Wilkes Booth 
and ‘shoot some of our big men,’’ Guiteau was 
wild with rage. As the story was told, and tho 
spectators felt lrow completely it fitted the popular 
conception of the assassin’s character, a profound 
sensation was visible. Guiteau, shaking his hand 
at the witness, called him a mean, dirty low liar, 
=, denied furiously every assertion the witness 
made. 
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A Wonderful Diamond. - 


From all accounts the wonderful Koh-i-noor, or 
“ Mountain of Light,” the property of Her Majesty, 
is ecli; sed by a recently discovered diamond in 
8S uth Africa, and now in the possession of Mr. 
Porter-Rhodes, who is, we believe, the fortunate 
discoverer of this gem. The weight of the newly- 
found stone is 150 carats. It is uncut, but from its 
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PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Saluting the American Flag in London. 


The most marked feature of Lord Mayor’s Day in 
London this yegr was the honor rendered the Amer can 
flag. The famous ‘Stars and Stripes,’’ carried by three 
liverymen of the Corporation of London, attired in the 
ancient garb of Thames watermen, and accompanied by 
the drums and fifes and band of the Royal Fusiliers, 
was received with most cordial acclamations, both in 
the city and at Westminster. The band of the Greva 
dier Guards, and those of other regiments, played the 
American national air, ‘* The Star-Spangled Banner,” in 
honor of the great Western Republic This was con- 
sidered an appropriate returo for the honorable salute 
given by special ordér of the United States Government 
to the British flag at Yorktown, during the centenary 
festival commemorating a great historical event in the 
American War of Independence, 


The Edison Lights in the Paris 
Opera House. 


Our picture represents the foyer of the Grand Opera 
House in Paris illuminated by Edison’s electric light. 
Tne Edison lamps spread a golden | ght absolutely steady 
and motionless. The ten lustres, each supplied with 480 
lamps, resembled, on account of their immovability, an 
enormous mass of gold, ornamented with precious stones. 
In addition to the 480 lamps, we have to add 152, by the 
same inventor, placed in candelabras in the corners of 
the foyer, making a total of 632 lamps. The electricity 
which feeds them is produced by sroall Edison dynamo- 
electric machines. These machines, to the number of 
seven, are perched, together with the steam-power 
which drives them, under a small canopy in a corner of 
the opera inclosure upon the Rue Scribe. This position is 
merely temporary, as, should Mr. Edison’s lights con- 
tinue to be the same supreme success, they will be 
placed in permanent sites. 


Mr. John Bright’s Bi:thday, 


The celebration on November 16th of Mr. Bright's 
seventieth birtnday as a public holiday for the general 
inbab tants of Rochdale was considerably marred by 
heavy wind and rains. The street decorations were 
pevertheless displayed to the best advantage, and the 
programme was gone through as far as possible. The 
meet ng in the grounds at One Ach was abandoned, and 
the procession of workpeople, headed by their band, met 
instead to one of the spacious divisions of the works, to 
which Mr. Bright came about three o’clock. There were 
about 1,500 workpeople—men, women and children— 
present. A platform facing the engine, boilers, pipes and 
other appendages of mill machinery, was erected {or the 
chief actors in the ceremony. In their address the work- 
people primarily referred to Mr. Bright, not as the head 
of the firm, but as the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, etc. 
They congratulated him upon the attainment of his 
seventieth birt!iday, and thanked him for his services to 
humanity, connecting hig name with some of the great- 
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distinguished men of the empire, with a soldier's in- 
stinct he spent several hours with the officers and men 
garrisoned at Potsdam, and, with the Crown Princess, 
dined with them. Our illustration shows the Imperial 
couple immediately after debarking from the steam. 
yacht which bad taken them to, and brought them from, 
Plauen Island, where the banquet was given. 


The Royal Italian Visit to Vienna. 


As previously stated, King Humbert and Queen Mar- 
gherita of Italy arr.ved in Vienna, on their visit to the 
Imperial family, on October 27th. They were received 
at the magnificent depot by the Emperor and Crown 
Prince, and a company of 3,000 privileged ladies and 
gentlemen. The next morning a grand review of the 
army was held on the Schmeiz-ground, where 20,(00 


picked troops manceuvred before the two august fami-° 


lies, In the afternoon the King and Queen paid a visit 
of sympatby to the widow of the late Premier, Baron 
Hay merle, and at five o’clock were entertained with a 
great banquet in the Alexander Hall of the Hofburg 
Palace. In the evening they occupied seats in the Im- 
perial stall of the Grand Opera House, remaining during 
the entire performance. . 


The Occupation of Kairouan by the 
French, 


The people of Tunis venerate Kairouan as a holy city, 
and the approach of the French to it was looked ov with 
horror; but when strategic aud political necessity re- 
quired its occupation, the French were withheld by no 
delicate scruples. On the 26th of October General 
Etienne’s column began its march to occupy the holy 
city. On reaching the dry bed of the Wady Melab, 
Kairouan lay before them, ite minarets and domed 
koubas towering in every direction. A heavy gate, 
firmly closed, met their view where the road they were 
following entered the city. It was the Bab-el. Khookh, 
or Plum-tree Gate. As the column advanced, led by 
Colonel Tréboure’s huzzars, white flags were hoisted on 
the Sidi Okba mosque and the Kasbah flagstaff. But 
the heavy gates did not swing back. Lieutenant Arthuis 
and a detachment of bie company were sent to demand 
adm‘ssion. They soon galloped up, and the lieutenant, 
rapping on the iron door, cried, ‘‘ Open, in the name of 
France!’’ Heads appeared above the wall, announcing in 
broken French that they had gone to the Kasbah for the 
keys, but that the Bab-el-Djelladine —the Skin-dressers’ 
Gate —was open at the south, and that General Mohamed- 
ben-Marabotb, the Governor, was there, about to issue 
forth to meet the French general. Lieutenant Dacrot 
was sent to this pew entrance, and, galloping in, reached 
a small square crowded with natives. On the left was the 
Governor’s house. As the buzzars dashed tn, General 
Maraboth came forth, with several Tunision officers, and 
professed his devotedness to France, the aliy of the Bey. 
He declared that Kairouan had been faithful, and had 
closed its gates only to exclude the insurgents. ‘‘ Come,” 
interrupted the huzzar, ‘‘ General Etienne awaits you.”’ 
Tbe Governor then ordered bis horse to be brought, and 
he set out with his officers and their atten/ants. One 
officer, having no time to saddle bis horse, proceeded on 
a modest donkey, to the amusement of the French, 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


—Aw international skating contest will be held 
in Vienna next January. 


—A rresu outbreak of the anti-Jewish agitation 
in Russia is considered imminent. 


—In Alsace-Lorraine the use of the French 
language has been probibited ia official circles, 


—Tue German Government proposes to intro- 
duce in the Reichstag a Bill to restrain emigration. 


Tus Meifoo, the first of a regular line of steam- 
ers under the Chinese flag, has entered the Thames. 


— Tue Peruvian postal authorities complain that 
their European mails have been rifled by officers of the 
Chilian Government. 

—Tue Legislative Council of Natal has unani- 
mously adopted a motion in favor of the establishment 


| of a responsible Mintatry. 





—Tuxe British Government has ordered the 
blockade of Pemba Island, Africa, near which a naval 
captain was killed by a slaver. 


—A sunstitutE for Consular Courts is to “be 
established io Japan, and it is stated that Minister Bing- 
bam will be placed at the head of it. 


—Opposition is being made in Ireland to visits 
of the Royal family, or any agent of the British Govern- 
ment, to the proposed national exhibition. 


—Txe Committee on the Crown jewels of 
France recommends the sale of diamonds possessing no 
historical value to the value of $2,400,000. 


—AvstTRIA has suspended diplomatic relations 
with Roumania because that Principality insists on its 
right to control the navigation of the Dauube. 


—Umzeita, a powerful chief at Delagoa Bay, 
bas granted the request of the American Foreign Mission 
Board for leave to establish missions in that region. 


—Niniuist trials in Russia will henceforth be 
held with closed doors. Only the officials and the wife 
or one direct relative of the accused will be admitted. 


—Tue towns of Cambridge, Fitchburg, Glou- 
cester, Haverhill, Somerville, Newton and Brockton, in 
Massachusetts, last week, voted against licensing the 
sale of liquor. 


—Tue State Board of Health of California has 
established quarantine against Chicago, the authorities 
being satisfied that emallpox has been brought into their 
State by arrivals from that city. 


~—In the civil suits against the alleged Star 
Route conspirators at Philadelphia, last week, verdicts 
were rendered against several of the defendants, the 
total amount of penalties reaching nearly $25,000. 


— Tue total value of all railroad property, real 
and personal, in Virginia is fixed by the State Auditor 
at $26,940,174, with a net income of $351,301, and pay- 
ing tax to the State amounting to $138,214 per year. 


—Corporat punishment of negroes in Cuba is 
to be abolished by the Spanish Government. The Min- 
ister of Justice declares that slavery no longer exists in 
the colonies, but has given place to a system of appren- 
ticeship, 

—On the occasion of the féte of St. George, at 
St. Petersburg, last week, the Czar sent a telegram to 
Emperor William of Germany, congratulating bim as 
the eldest and most celebrated koight of the Order of 
St. George. 

—Tue farmers in England and Scotland are 
carrying on the agitation for land reform with great 
vigor. The prevailing opinion is that the Government 
should attempt to make a permanent settlement and: not 
adopt piecemeal legislation. 


—Tup State Department is informed bv the Bel- 
glan Minister here thatthe King of Belgium has decreed 
a prize to be offered in 1885 for the best system of 
popularizing the study of geography. The competition 
for the prize is to be international. : 


—Ar the sale of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
Sunderland library last week, a Latin Bible, being *the 
first Bible printed, with the date of 1462, sold tor the 
enormous sum of £1,600. Various polyglot and other 
Bibles were sold at very moderate prices, : 


—Aciration is rife in Canada for the passage 
of a Bill abolishing the law probibiting marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. As the measure received 140 
votes to 19 in the House of Commons last session, and 
30 to 19 im the Upper House, it is likely to be success- 
ful this session. . 


—A sea-FricuT took place on the 3d inst. off the 
coast of Zanzibar between a vessel flying French colors, 
which was loaded with slaves, and a British steam pin- 
nace. The British crew were defeated and the slaver 

ped. The captain and three men of the British 
vessel were killed. 


—Tue Court of Queen’s Bench has granted a 
new trial in the case of Clarke against Bradlaugh. Toe 
latter filed affidavits to show that the writ in the action 
was issued some few minutes before his alleged offense 
of illegal voting, for which Mr. Clarke sought to recover 
penalties, was committed. 


—TueE views of this Government in regard to 
the rights of naturalized citizens have been transmitted 
to the Spanish Government by Secretary Blaine. He 
takes the ground that this Goveroment can never recog- 
nize the right of any other Goveroment to question the 
status of its naturalized citizens. 


—A SILVER pate, inscribed with a fac-simile sig- 
nature of Prezident Garfield, and the dates of his b.rth— 
and death, has been placed on the pew occupied by him 
in the Christian Church, at Washington. The pew is 
not to be occupied in the future, but will remain draped 
and be known as the Garfield memorial pew. 


—Tue report of the Acting Attorney General 
of the United States shows that judgments amounting 
to $1,233,244. 78 were, last year, obtained by the Govern- 
ment in civil suits, of which sum $135,362.32 was col- 
lected ; fines and penalties in civil suits amounted to 
$314,735.37, of which $62,559.38 was collected. 


—Tue robbery of the Earl of Crawford's body 
has caused a great sensation in England and Scotland. 
His family were warned last May that the theft had 
then been effected, but took no action. It is remarked 
that the coffio encountered many curious tranfers when 
it was removed last D ber from FI to Aber. 
deen. = ~sn0 

—Tue restoration of the Old State House at- 
Boston, Mass., is now in progress. From original paint- 
ings, drawings and specifications of the architects, a 
complete idea can be obtained of every detail of the con- 
struction and ornamentation of the building a century 
and a half ago. An engraving Sy Paul Revere gives a 
correct idea of the size, shape and number of panes of 
glass in the windows. 


—Tue logging and lumber manufacturing in- 
dustry of the Northwestero States during the past year 
has been unpreced ily ful. The entire pro- 
duct of the pineries in manufactured lumber ia 1880 
was 5,750,000,000 feet. For the year about to close it 
has been 1244 per cent. larger, or about 6,500,000,000: 
feet. Notwithstanding the increased production the de- 
mand has been so great that the stock on hund ie now 
smaller than that of a year ago. : 
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N’ ’ROUND OLD Swtr’s YARD FOR DE LAS’ TEN YEARS, SUAH!”—Sege PAGE 283. 


UNDER 


**T DON’T MIND KISSING GRANDPA; HE DON’T COUNT.”— SEE PAGE 2 
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BETWEEN THE AC'S. 


HE purple twilight curtain falls— 
A little pause comes in the play; 
The lights are low, and one by one 
The tired actors steal away. 


All hushed—I fold my hands for sleep; 
The sound and fury fade, and still 

And slow, the footprints of the day 
Pass down behind that western hill. 


Only the firelight fills the room; 
The pageant of the day is past, 

And the night comes wiierein I rest 
And dream between the acts at last! 


Ah, poor and paltry seems the play, 
Poor painted shows the actors seem— 
And all the drama’s aim and end, 
But the dim folly of a dream! 


Yet, I have played my part—my eyos 
Are blinded with the tinsel glare, 

And in my wearled ears still ring 
The hollow voices everywhere. 


The old, old cues—the words well learned— 
The part so old, so sad, 80 strange, 
That, act by act and day by day, 
Wears on without a hope of change. 


The foolish farce—the hollow ring 
Of sentiment worn old and dry— 

The dull pretense—and ever more 
The under-note of tragedy! 


But the night comes—the curtain falls— 
The lights are out, the voices dumb, 
And over all the shifting scenes 
In peace the blessed shadows come. 


So from the darkened stage at last 
The pageantry shall pass away— 
On the last act the curtain fall, 
And I—I shall not dream that day! 








A CLOUDED NAME. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MARJORIE’S TRIALS.”’ 


CHAPTER XIX.—(CONTINUED), 


T was a lovely Summer afternoon —an after- 
| noon on which, as Feena said, it was a sin 
and a shame to be mewed up in atifling 
rooms, shut out from the sights and sounds of 
the enchanting seashore. As Feena took her 
way along the cliff path she looked down upon 
an opal sea, showing through a dreamy lumin- 
ous mist, with little boats and graceful yachts 
swaying gently to and fro above their own 
images. shadowed like dream vessels in the 
clear depths below—with a broad golden path- 
way flashed across from one point of the bay 
to the other, and little lazy waves coming in 
with a faint ripple upon the wet red beach. 
Where the little bay curved deeply in land- 
wards miniature hills, dotted with trees, and 
clinging white houses rose in purple tiers 
against an orange sunset sky. Below the Bluff 
—the nearest point of the bay, and towards 
which Feena was making —the uncovered 
rocks ran out into the sea and showed there 
like a black-and-green island, shading from 
gray to stone-white as they toned down from 
the fawn-red shingle. From the top of the cliff 
a narrow winding path led to the shore ; and. 
as Feena descended this, she came in sight of 
the two persons she was seeking, sitting in the 
shadow ofthe cliff-side. There was no mis- 
taking Christal’s Puritan figure, with the deep 
white linen sleeves and folded kerchief show- 
ing in nun-like severity on her black dress. 

“ Part of her strategy,” said Keena, to her- 
self. as she looked down upon them. “ Who 
would be on his guard against a pious nun or 
protect his heart against the attacks of a 
saintly chanoinesse? oor Geordie! What 
am [todo? If I warn bim, it will drive him 
only deeper into danger. Men never believe 
what one woman says against another we 
are jealous, they say, if we do but ‘hint a 
fault. Then, being chivalrous, they range 
themselves on the side of the oppressed. And 
yet—— My poor old Geordie! His is sucha 
big. honest heart; it is worth saving from a 
bad ache. I don’t know what Christal means. 
1 thought I knew a little while ago. and that 
it was—Mr. Mervyn. He was better worth 
while than Geordie, for papa—heaven bless 
him!—may live for thirty years; and Mr. 
Mervyn has come:to‘his kingdom, although 
under a cloud. it is true. Perhaps Christie is 


. only keeping her hand in in Mervyn's absence ; 


perhaps Geordie is the confidant and medium 
between them in the present stage. But, if 
Christie looks at Geordie like that ” — hurrying 
her footsteps as she caught the poise of Chris 
tal’s graceful head towards Geordie's upraised 
eyes— it will be dangerous for Geordie!” 
And Feena, coming down suddenly with a 
run, landed with her feet upon a big white 
rock on a level with Christal’s shady black hat. 

Christal was not easily taken by surprise ; 
she looked up with the readiest and most com- 
posed little smile in the world, and made room 
for her cousin beside her, clearing away her 
palette and brushes to do so. 

“Ig it not charming here?’ she said. “I 
am so glad you have come; I was afraid you 
would have been kept at Mrs. Paton’s all the 
afternoon. How did you enjoy it?” 

“Jt was delightful. of course. That was 
what it was meant to be. wasn’t it? - You lost 
a great deal, you and Geordie,” said Feena, 
dryly. 

**] am so glad you found it pleasant,” mur- 
mured Christal. gazing absently out to sea. 
‘‘ See how soft the shadows are over the water. 
I wish I could catch the exact tone of that 
violet streak lying across the green-gray mid- 
distance ’’—taking up her sketch again and 
making believe to be absorbed in that alone. 

Just then there arose a shout trom the black 
rocks in front of them. 

“Estelle, Estelle, come on here; it's jolly 
fun! I’ve got lots of per i-win-kles!”’ The 
shout came from a sturdy bare-legged boy 





some six years old, who came running over 
the rocks, triumphantly waving his white 
pocket-handkerchief, stuffed plethorically full 
of the delicate sea-spoils he had named, to- 
wards some one coming down the cliff path 
behind Geordie and his companions. “ Look 
here, I say, Es telle!” the child repeated in his 
joyous bounding tones as he drew nearer and 
nearer. 

Christal laid down her sketch, and a tinge of 
color, faint as the flush on a sea shell. crept 
slowly over the snow-white calm of her face 
as she turned slowly towards the newcomer. 
Geordie, leaning on one elbow, with his hat 
tilted forward over his eyes, looked up, too, 
with a sort of lazy interest in his glance. 

A solitary figure—a young girl's—came 
stepping down the path, with the golden sun- 
set light shining full upon her as she came. her 
eyes looking out over the opa! sea. her mist- 
gray skirts gatiiered up in her daintily-gloved 
hands, her shining hair blown into soft rings 
and crisping wavelets over her fair fore- 
head. Beautiful to look upon she was in the 
golden halo which framed her round, witha 
sort of wistful outlook in the violet eyes fixed 
upon the dreaming water—like Undine search- 
ing, pining for her missing soul, Feena thought 
her. 

The bare-legged urchin was upon her, drip- 
ping with sea-water and slimy with green sea- 
weeds, before she had reached the beach. 

“Oh, Tim,” she cried, drawing back from 
the contact of the little grimy hands, * what a 
dirty fisher-boy! How can | touch you?” 

“Come along!” cried the child, holding up a 
rosebud mouth to be kissed as he danced 
round her, to the imminent peril of her dainty 
garments. ‘Come along; | haven't been fish- 
ing with my mouth!” She laughed a low, 
musical laugh, which came rippling back like 
music on the breeze, as she stooped to the 
child. ‘Come and get some; there’s heaps 
and heaps on the rocks,’ he urged. “Ill 
carry ’em for you. Dolly's there, and Lilian 
and nurse. Do come!” 

“No, Tim, I'm too fine to-day—don’t you 
see? I’ve been to a party. and I mustn't spoil 
my dress. I’ll come to-morrow when I have 
serge on. Nothing spoils that, you know. I1’ll 
wait here for you.” walking on a few paces, 
preparing to seat herself upon the heaped up 
shingle. 

“Hallo!” cried Tim, suddenly, bounding 
away from her to the party beneath the cliff. 
“Geordie, look at my periwinkles. Have 
some? Do!” he pressed. with childish gener- 
osity, spreading his treasures eagerly out be- 
fore the young officer. 

Hearing the child thus claim acquaintance 
with some one behind her, the young lady whom 
he had called Estelle looked back question- 
ingly. At the same moment Christal rose also, 
and the two stood for one brief moment look- 
ing into each other’s faces. Estelle’s eyes, 
opening wide and dilating with a sort of terror 
before the other's burning gaze, dropped at 
last, and Christal, stooping, began to gather 
together her drawing materials. Was it Feena’s 
fancy that her hand trembled ever so little as 
she packed away her brushes and her colors? 

“ Who is your friend, Geordie ?” asked Feena, 
as the boy bounded away to his companion. 
‘* Who is that boy ?” . 

“ His name is—Tim,” answered Geordie. 

“ What else ?” demanded Feena. 

‘*T don’t know,” said Geordie. “I made his 
acquaintunce on the beach when I first came 
down with Mervyn. He’sa jolly little chap and 
as sharp asaneedle. We rigged his boats for 
him and took him out sailing with us once or 
twice. He amused us. Mervyn took an awful 
fancy to him.” 

‘But who is he?” persisted Feena. 

Christal did not speak. 

“His father is a parson. come down here, 
like the rest of us, fora holiday. There is no 
end of them—a wigwamtul of babies, I should 
say.’ 

“ And that lovely girl—is she his sister?” 

“] should say not. I don’t know ; but the 
parson is scarcely old enough for that.” 

“Then your acquaintance has not extended 
to her?” 

‘No. I never saw her before.” 

“T have seen her before—to-day, too,” said 
Feena. ‘She was at Mrs. Paton’s this after- 
noon.” 

“Was she?’ exclaimed Geordie, with ani- 
mation. 

“Yes. It is not a face one would be likely 
to forget,” replied his sister. 

“T should think not,’ said Geordie, shortly, 
shading his eyes with his hand as he stood up 
to look over towards the distant ridge of 
pebbles where the fair stranger had settled 
herself with her face to the sea. “1 beg your 
pardon ”—to Christie -“ let me carry that,” 
taking her painting-gear from her hands; and 
they all prepared to mount the cliff on their 
homeward way. 

Once or twice they paused in the steep as- 
cent and looked back to where the happy 
urchins danced amongst the rock-pools and to 
where a mist-gray figure sat alone upon the 
strand, watching the children at their play. 
whilst the orange sunset flushed and faded, 
and the black rocks stood up higher and 
blacker, and the luminous vail lifted and 
showed a green-gray waste of waters ruffling 
and palpitating now beneath a primrose skv. 

“Tim.” Estelle said by-and-by to the little 
lad, as, the sport ended, they tramped through 
the shingle to their lodgings at the other end 
of the beach, * you know you shouldn't speak 
to strange gentlemen and ladies. Mother 
wouldn’t like it.”’ 

“But he isn’t a strange gentleman!” said 
Tim. opening his eyes very wide at the heresy. 
“ He’s Geordie !” 

“Is he a friend of papa’s ?”’ 

“No, he’s a fend of mine,” answered Tim. 
with dignity. “‘ There is another fend of mine. 
and his name is Murwid, and he’s got a yellow 
mustache. He’s gone away. I’m glad Geor- 
die isn’t gone away. I like him best. He’s 
an awfully chummy fellow—Geordie is. He 





mends my boats, and he’s going to take me out 
bathing with him, and l'm going to jump off 
the boat, just as he does. Come and see me. 
Do! I don’t like that lady,” said Tim, pre- 
sently ; “do you, Estelle?” 

“ Which lady, Tim?” 

“The black lady with the white face and the 
ugly clothes, what was drawing. Murwid 
liked her ; she was always with him.” 

“Terhaps she is his sister,” suggested 
Estelle. 

‘* No,” said Tim, decidedly. 

“ How do you know ?”’ 

* *Cause I asked him. I think she’s his wife. 
I wonder he could have such an ugly wife— 
don’t you?’ 

“She is not ugly. Tim. She is very pretty,” 
said Estelle, with some compunction at the re- 
membrance ot the strange shiver of repulsion 
which had trembled through her as she and 
Tim’s “ black lady ” looked into each other's 
eyes. 

But, in spite of her little effort at atonement, 
Fstelle devoutly hoped she might not see that 
face again. She shuddered as she thought of it. 
lt was strange, too, that the child seemed to 
feel some of the same repellent influence. 
What could there be in that pure white con- 
tour—pure as a saint’s, and as cold, too, Estclle 
told herself—which made her feel as no other 
human face had made her feel before? It was 
with a half superstitious feeling that Estelle’s 
thoughts turned away from the beautiful nun- 
like figure which had crossed her path like a 
dark shadow. 





CHAPTER XX, 


66 NY DEAR DUKE—I am overwhelmed, 
broken down by a calamity which 
afflicts me the more poignantly that you also 
are involved in my misfortune, that 1 must 
break your heart as my own is broken. How 
shall | tell you, cher monsieur, of the terrible 
event which has arrived to us with a sudden- 
ness perfect, incredible? Even now as I write 
I seek to understand and to believe in this 
afflicting catastrophe, to realize that the hopes 
which we cherished so tondly only yesterday 
have all vanished, perished irretrievably to- 
day! 
“ We have lost by this stroke, I an adorable 
niece, youa charming bride. The distinguished 
destiny which you proposed for her, which I 
anticipated with so much satisfaction, was not 
to be. We must reconcile ourselves to the 
blow we cannot avert. You will remember 
that my beloved niece was suffering, at the 
time of your departure trom Pontresina, from 
an indisposition which appeared at the moment 
very little serious. This indisposition con- 
tinued, increased, although even then not so 
as to alarm one in the slightest degree. M 
niece pined for her native air, which would, 
she was persuaded, instantly restore her. 
How could I refuse? It was possible, too, 
that the air of the Engadine might be too 
severe and prevent her restoration to com- 
plete health. By a rapid arrangement she 
left, in the charge of responsible servants, 
without an hour's delay. 1 followed as quickly 
as my arrangements permitted, being unwilling 
to leave her, suffering, even to the care of old 
and faithful friends to whom she had gone in 
England. 

“Figure to yourself, Monsieur le Duc, the 
grief, the dismay with which I learn, on my 
arrival, that the worst has already happened ! 
Even whilst I was on my way to rejoin this 
precious treasure it had slipped out of my 
hands. One more beloved and beautiful life 
has been gathered, like a fair and fragile 
flower, and we can only weep and submit our- 
selves. 

“But it is submission which is difficult. I 
trust, monsieur, that you may be able to find 
consolation, and to support better than I can 
pretend to do a stroke which has almost de- 
stroyed me. I am ill, exhausted. here in this 
triste London, which all the world. excepting 
myself, has quitted I wait only for the 
strength to travel away in search of the com- 
posure, the solace, which I need after the sor- 
row which has surprised and overwhelmed 


e. 

‘*T have not the fortitude to return to Paris. 
Ishrink from meeting you, whose grief would 
80 poignantly renew my own. I shall join 
friends in the country here in England for the 
moment, and afterwards I shall seek in travel 
to dissipate my sadness. lossibly 1 may pass 
the next Winter in Algeria ; but at present all 
seems uncertain and lite but a shadow. Who 
can tell that it may be ours to dispose of. 

“When I can find it possible to meet you 
again, monsicur, let us hope that the first bit- 
terness of this sorrow may have | geen goed 
for both of us. In the meantime | beg of you 
to receive the assurance of my tenderest sym- 
pathy, as well as of my highest esteem. 

** TsopEL DE RouGEMONT. 

“T pray you to pardon, monsieur, any inco- 
herence or obscurity in my letter. The events 
are too recent and my suffering is at this mo- 
ment too grievous to permit me to write with 
the calmness necessary. I have roused my- 
self with difficulty to the effort, feeling that 
you ought not to wait for intelligence which 
concerns you so nearly, or to learn it from 
any other source than my own pen.” 


Madame read this composition over once 
more before consigning it to a black-edged 
envelope. 

““ Whatever may happen in the future,” she 
said, as she folded and addressed it. ‘ there is 
nothinghere which can compromise me. I have 
written but the truth; and, if Monsieur le 
Due should read it with another interpreta- 
tion, it is not my affair. She is gone. lost for 
ever to my world and to his. She has vanished 
from our sphere as utterly as if she had died. 
In the obscure country village where she has 
chosen to bury herself, or even as the wife of 
that horrible assassin. if she should marry him 
by chance, it is perfectly certain that she will 
never again cross the path of Monsieur de 
Grandvilliers or of any of the society to which 





he belongs. That danger is a mere zero in the 
calculation. I shall absent myself trom laris 
for some months; it will be the last of the 
many sacrifices | have made and of the suffer- 
ings I have endured for the most ungrateful 
and most impracticable of girls. This is the 
only way in which | can escape the disgrace 
of such a fiasco, the intolerable wonder and 
even the triumph of a malicious society. In 
Algeria one can exist, at all events, and the 
climate may dissipate the threatening of 
asthma which was so trying to me last 
Winter.” 

Jt was a bold stroke, no doubt; but Ma- 
dame de Rougemont knew that in social diplo- 
macy, as in war, the more daring the venture 
the greater the likelihood uf success; and the 
emergency was one which demanded supreme 
audacity and skill. 

Monsieur de Grandvilliers was a diplomatist 
also. He read madame’s letter carefully 
through, without other change of countenance 
than the knitting of his eyebrows until they 
met in a sinister curve over his forehead. He 
examined dates and’ post-marks—the stamp of 
the Grosvenor Hotel was on the envelope— 
then he took a turn or two across his apart- 
ment. Returning to his desk, he touched a 
small electric hand-bell. 

“Call a fiacre,”’ he ordered the servant who 
answered his summons. 

The man obeyed without any surprise ; he 
was used to his master’s choosing thus to dis- 
pense with the more tardy attendance ot his 
own carriage—possibly, tou, with the espionage 
of servants. 

“Drive on,” was the only order Monsieur de 
Grandvilliers gave on stepping into the vehicle. 
“To the Central Telegraph Office,” he com- 
manded, when he had passed two or three 
streets. 

He wrote and dispatched a couple of mes- 
sages, directing the anwers to be sent to his 
own address. One was addressed to the pro- 
prietor of the Krone Hotel, Pontresina. The 
reply came in due course : 

“The ladies have both left the hotel. Made- 
moiselle, who was suffering, quitted first, and was 
followed by madame, who left us a week since.” 

A second telegram was to an agent of police 
in the neighborhood of Leicester_Square, Lon- 
don. The reply was to hand without delay, 
and in cipher. 

“At the Grosvenor Hotel since three days. In- 
disposed; keeps her chamber, and has ordered 
mourning. Last address in the Engadine, Alone 
with femme de chambre.”’ 

“ Monsieur de Grandvilliers twisted each of 
these telegrams in its turn into a paper spiral, 
struck a match, and lighting-the spiral at its 
flame, waited until it was quite consumed, 
scattering the light ash with a breath when 
this was accomplished. 

That evening, as Monsieur Armand waited 
on his master, the duke looked him full in the 
tace and remarked : 

“ By-the-way, that was a pretty little dark- 
haired femme de chambre of Madame de,Rouge- 
mont’s whom we saw at Pontresina. Is she 
amongst your conquests, Armand ?” 

“ Ah, Monsieur le Duc, that is not for me to 
say!’ answered the valet, with the air of 
modestly disclaiming a soft insinuation. 

“She has handsome eyes,’ rejoined his 
master. “I advise you to cultivate your ac- 
quaintance with her. Madame de Rougemont 
is at the Grosvenor Hotel, London. Have you 
no friends whom it would suit you to visit in 
London just now? I could spare you for a 
week.” 

Armand bowed instantly. 

“Monsieur le Duc is goodness itself,” he 
said. “ Nothing would give meso much de- 
light as to sped a week in London, if only 
monsieur could dispense-with me for so long. 
lf Victor could replace me——” 

“That is arranged,” said the duke. “You 
have been a faithtul servant, Armand ; here is 
a present to defray your expenses in London.” 

A roll of glistening napoleons passed from 
the duke’s pocket to the valet’s, whilst the lat- 
ter exclaimed, with tears in his eyes : 

“It is the good masters who make devoted 
servants. I would serve Monsieur le Duc all 
my best. My most earnest services are always 
at his command.” 

“Then go and amuse yourself,’ said the 
duke, without looking at him again. 

Curiously enough, it happened that at the 
same moment of time Madame de Rougemont, 
in London, was occupying herself, like Mon- 
sieur de Grandvilliers in Paris, with the affairs 
ot her attendant. 

“Florine,” said she, thoughtfully, following 
from her bed the handmaid’s light, graceful 
movements about her chamber, “ was that the 
English courier from Pontresina whom I saw 
in the hall with you last‘evening ?” 

“Yes. madame,” confessed Florine, coloring. 

“Is that affair serious?” asked madame, in 
a tone of kindly interest. 

“Ah, madame,” replied Florine, shrugging 
+ shoulders, “who can say? Englishmen 

oO —_—- 

‘“‘ Make the best husbands in the world,” in- 
terrupted madame. “If the man is in earnest, 
you would do well to think of it.” 

‘‘Madame is very good,” hesitated Florine, 
“ but——” 

“ But what? Is he too poor to marry? Is 
that the difficulty ?” 

“He would establish himselt first,” con- 
fessed Florine, with drooping eyes, ‘and then 
we— 

“ Establish himself! How? Where?’ asked 
madame. “Tell me all the story, Florine. 
Perhaps I may be able to help you. You haye 
been a good and attentive girl in my service. I 
should be glad to see you happily scttled ; 
and I am not so old but that a true love-stor 
has still its charms for me. Let me hear all 
about it-”’ % 

Thus encouraged. Florine’s heart opened ; 
and she told how Mr. George Brown’s hopes 
and ambitions were fixed upon herself and a 
hotel in the West of England. The hotel was to 
be had now at once ; but, alas, Mr. Brown was 
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unable to raise all the capital required for the 
undertaking! Te had savings, he was a man 
ot substance, Florine said, proudly ; but the 
venture, being so sure and good a one, was ex- 
pensive—two hundred pounds more than Mr. 
Brown's little capital were required— and he 
could not see his way to it. 

“T will lend it to him for your sake, Florine,” 
said madame. “Fifty pounds shall be a wed- 
ding present to you ; the rest you shall repay 
me by-and by, when you are doing well in 
your hotel ; and, if the climate suits me, I may 
spend a part of the Winter with you to make 
the debt easier.” 

“ Madame is too good! Madame is an angel!’ 
cried the maid, throwing herself upon her 
knees by the bedside and kissing the white 
jeweled hand which hung within her reach. 
“Is it possible that madame will do all this? 
Oh, it is very sure that she shall not lose by 
her generosity! The hotel is well established ; 
it cannot fail to succeed. The proprietor has 
but now died, and it is the widow who offers 
the house to Mr. Brown, being of his friends. 
It is an opportunity such as one seldom finds. 
But Monsieur George must for the undertak- 
ing have a wife and the two hundred pounds. 
yas he would marry no one but me; and 


“ Well, you?’ said madame, smiling. ‘“ He 
is a fine-looking fellow, Florine, and he seems 
devoted to you. * He will make a better hus- 
band than any of your French admirers ; and 
you will have an assured future.” 

“ Ah, madame, am I not satisfied? I am 
supremely happy. And the goodness of ma- 
dame! How can we ever repay it?’ cried 
Florine, dropping her eyes and flushing hotly 
at a certain remembrance which made ma- 
dame’s superb liberality feel like coals of fire 
heaped upon her pretty head. “I will do all 
my best to deserve your goodness !”’ 

Madame gave her hand to be kissed a 
second time, and, turning round on her pillows, 
signified that the audience was at an end. But, 
as Florine sped to communicate the happy 
news to Mr. Brown, the spasm of remorse re- 
turned in full force. She wished it had not 
been against madame, who was so good and so 
generous, that she had contrived the little 
trick on which she and the courier so often 
congratulated themselves. It had an uncom- 
fortable flavor now in Florine’s conscience. 
And yet mademoiselle, that poor, sweet made- 
moise:le and her handsome young lover, and 
that terrible old ogre of a duke! How could 
Florine, who was now so happy herself, re- 
gret that she had helped the beautiful, dear 
young lady to escape from such misery ? 

(To be continued.) 








THE TOUGH CHRISTMAS TURKEY. 


we E ole man” has laid in the turkey; “got it 

real cheap”; such a fowl!—fat and plump 
as a quail, tender as a humming-bird. Proud as 
Punch of his bargain, he lays it at the feet of ‘‘ de ole 
woman,” and, with triumph in his every motion, 
says: ‘‘ Dar, show me de beat o’ dat canary!’ The 
old lady, with a caution begotten of many junket- 
ings to market. remarks that it looks a real good 
bird, and forthwith orders it to be plucked. Hine 
ilie iacrume. Divested of its feathers, the carcass 
is as lean as a stage fowl and as hard. That gobbler 
has been around for years, and was known to every 
man, woman and child on the plantation. The 
horror, shame and humiliation of “‘de ole man” 
on this discovery may never be told. Casting an 
agonized glance at the author of his chagrin, he 
hesitates but one second, and then, seizing the bird 
by the neck, whirls it in the air, bringing its wooden 
carcass into violent contact with the head of the boy 
who assisted at its purchase. A wild yell, and the 
boy measures his dusky length in the snow. And 
yet, that turkey will be eaten even if the hantl-saw 
be brought into requisition for the purpose of saw- 
ing the meat off its bones. It is Christmas, and a 
little accident like this must be passed over with a 
grin, 


THE FISHERMAN’S RETURN. 


T is Christmas Eve, and the sweet New England 
homestead awaits the coming of the papa, for 
whose safety the tender child is murmuring her 
pure and holy prayer—a prayer that ascends like 
perfumed incense. Here is comfort, peace, tran- 
quillity. A toiler of the deep, thesea-beaten mariner 
hies him home to find home-joys all the more de- 
lightful when contrasted with the fight for life on 
the ocean, amid storm and tempest, and cold and 
hardship, of every description. To one who wins 
bread in this way, this cozy nook is a little heaven 
on earth, a haven of refuge towards which the bow 
of his bark is ever steered with love, and hope, and 
joy. A picture of truer home comfort it is not pos- 
sible to conceive, The hissing kettle on the old- 
fashioned hob, the cat asleep in a very abandon 
of coziness, the model ship, the flowers, the fur- 
niture, all are types, to say never a word of the 
beautiful young mother who joins her child in 
prayer for the safety of the honest fellow who is 
about to burst in upon her and give her an ecstatic 
surprise. What a beautiful sight for tim, as thus 
unexpected he pauses on the threshold! 


a 


HON. FREDERICK T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
THE NEW SECRETARY OF STATE. 


IREDERICK THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN, the 
successor of James G. Blaine as Secretary of 
State, was born in Somerset County, New Jersey, 
on August 4th, 1817. The portrait which appears 
elsewhere was from a photograph taken last Sum- 
mer at Saratoga. Mr. Frelinghuysen’s ancestors 
in each generation were noted men. His great- 
grandfather, the Rev. John Frelinghuysen, came 
from Holland in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. John’s son, Frederick, was a member of the 
Continental Congress, Major-General in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and United States Senator from New 
Jersey from 1793 to 1796, when he resigned. The 
new Secretary’s father, Frederick, was a promising 
lawyer of thirty years of age when he died in 1820, 
Frederick T. Frelinghuysen was then adopted by 
his uncle, Theodore Frelinghuysen, who was Attor- 
ney General of New Jersey, United States Senator, 
Chancellor of the University of New York, President 
of Rutgers College, and candidate for Vice-President 
with Henry Clay, on the Whig Presidential ticket of 
1844. Theodore Frelinghuysen resided in Newark, 
N. J., where his adopted son has since made his 
home. Graduating from Rutgers in 1836, Mr, Fre- 
linghuysen entered his uncle’s law office with his 
college classmate and life-long friend, Justice 
Joseph P. Bradley, of the United States Supreme 
Court. He was admitted to the Bar in 1839, and 
entered immediately upon the practice of the law, 
which he still pursues, He had early success, and 





held important positions as counsel for large in- 
stitutions for many years. Until 1860 he held no 
public office except that of City Counsel of Newark. 
In that year he was sent to Washington as & mem- 
ber of the Peace Commission which met there, and 
a@ year later Governor Olden nominated him as 
Attorney General cf New Jersey. The office was very 
responsible at the time, and for a considerable space 
Mr. Frelinghuysen gave up all private business 
and, with the Governor, aided the National cause by 
sending troops to theseat of war. In 1866, he was re- 
appointed to the position by Governor Ward, but 
soon resigned to accept the appointment of United 
States Senator, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Senator William Wright. The session 
which he entered was one of great excitement, and 
the impeachment proceedings against President 
Johnson caused intense feelihg throughout the 
country. Mr. Frelinghuysen’s opinion in this case 
gave him early prominence, and when he was 
elected in 1867 by the Legislature to fill the re- 
mainder of Mr. Wright’s term, he immediately 
eutered upon a career of distinction, as well as one 
of faithful and incessant devotion to the Nation 
and to the Republican party. In 1870, without his 
consent, President Grant nominated, and the Senate 
unanimously confirmed, him as Minister to Eng- 
land. Mr, Frelinghuysen declined the honor, pre- 
ferring to remain in the Senate, where he felt that 
his abilities had their proper field of action. 

In 1871 he was re-elected to the Senate for the full 
term of six years, and in 1877 he gave place to Sena- 
tor McPherson, Democrat, since which time he has 
devoted his attention to his private affairs. While 
in the Senate he was a member of the committees 
on Judiciary, Foreign Relations, Railroads, Finance 
and Agriculture. He was the principal champton, 
after Senator Sumner’s death, of the Civi! Rights 
Bill, introduced the Japanese Indemnity Bill, in- 
troduced and passed through the Senate a Bill pro- 
hibiting polygamy in Utah, was a leader in the 
work of the Washington Treaty, assisted in prepar- 
ing the Electoral Count Bill, and was a member of 
the Electoral Commission, took prominent parts in 
the French Arms controversy and the Belknap im- 
peachment trial, resisted the demands of Southern 
property-holders for damages caused by the war, 
and, in fact, was a leading man fn all the national 
legislation of the important period during which he 
served. As working member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, he became closely familiar with 
the details of the S:ate Department. On financial 
matters he was strongly in favor of the early re- 
sumption of specie payments, introducing a Bll for 
that purpose, and on the tariff he was an advocate 
of Protection. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen is married, and has three sons 
and three daughters one of the latter being the 
wife of John Davis, nephew of J. C. Bancroft Davis. 
His city residence is in Newark, but he spends 
much time at his old home in Somerset County, 
where he concucts a large farm. He has wealth, 
gives liberally to charities, and is a member of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Chureh, Personally he is tall, 
of commanding presence, and much personal, 
though unobtrusive, dignity. He is loyal in his 
friendships, conscientious in the fulfillment of 
every duty of citizenship, and will fill with distinc- 
tion the important place to which he has been 
elevated. 


A TERRIBLE CALAMITY IN VIENNA, 


CALAMITY unparalleled in the history of the 

City of Vienna occurred on the night of the 8th 
instant, in the destruction of the Ring Theatre, 
formerly known as the Opera Comique, and the loss 
of 700 lives. The fire was discovered just before the 
commencemunt of the evening performance, when 
the building was filled by an audience of 2,000 per- 
sous. A terrible panic at once ensued. Many leaped 
from the galleries and were killed, others were 
caught in the flames, and still others were trampled 
to death in the struggle of the crowd to escape, The 
chief cause of the catastrophe appears to nave been 
that, in the confuaion, the iroa partition separating 
the stage from the auditorium was not lowered. 

Subscriptions in aid-of the fainilies of the victims 
of the fire were promptly started, and large sums 
were realized, the Imperial family contributing 
liberally. 

The Ring Theatre was built in 1873, and opened 
under the name of the Comic Opera House, It was 
regarded as one of the handsomest play-houses in 
Vienna, and the most prominent names in the pro- 
fession have appeared on its bills. It was used first 
for the production of light pieces, comic opera, etc., 
and did not prove a success financially, owing, it 
was thought, to bad management. For a time it was 
simply leased tosuch companies as happened in the 
city, but for several years it has been under the 
management of Herr Jauner, who is well known to 
foreign play-actors, and who changed its name to 
that of the Ring Theatre, and made It a success. 
The conductor was Heinrich Broch. Lucva, Rossi, 
Salvini, Sarah Bernhardt, Sothern and Kindeman 
ap at one time or another on its boards. De- 
libe’s opera, “* Le roi le dit,” had its initial perform- 
ance there, the composer himself wielding the 
baton as conductor. Collini sang there, and Patti 
and Nicolini at different times. Jauner, the mana- 
ger up tothe time of the disaster, is also manager 
of the Vienna Theatre. Under his direction the Ring 
Theatre had become one of the first theatres in Eu- 
rope by good management, and holding its own in 
its beauty of construction, 

The moment the flames broke forth on the stage, 
those whose duty it was toattend to the iron curtain 
are said to have fled, and probably secured their 
own lives at the expense of hundreds of their fellow- 
beings. An officer of the theatre, however, says that 
it was impossible to lower this curtain, owing to the 
frightful rapidity with which the Names spread. In 
the dressing-rooms and on the stage were the artists 
and about 200 ballet-girls, dressed in their flimsy 
garments. On the extinction of the lights all rushed 
for the stage-door, and many were knocked down 
and trampled upon, but most of them reached the 
street without serious injury. In the panic the per- 
sons responsible for the safety of the theatre neg- 
lected to use the means for telegraphing to the fire- 
engine stations which they had at their disposal. 
The audience were consequently left for ten minutes 
struggling wildly in darkness for means of exit. 
The scene was frightful. Women screamed and 
fainted, men yelled and pushed over the prostrate 
forms of the weaker, trampling them without mercy 
in their struggle to gain the passageways. in the 
midst of the confusion the noise of a terrific ex- 
plosion was added to the shrieks of the persons im- 
prisoned in the building, which had now become 4 
furnace, and the lights in the house were irstantly 
extinguished. The gas-tank had burst, and the 
narrow, complicated passages leading from the 
galleries were in total darkness. The doorways be- 
came jammed with the fighting throng, and soon it 
was impossible to go forward or retreat. As the gas- 
tank exploded, the flames pierced the roof of the 
theatre, and the Schotten Ring was ablaze with 
light. The interior of the building was now so hot 
that men and women dropped in their tracks, and 
lay where they fell until suffocation ended their 
misery. Despair and frenzy seemed to have taken 

ion of the occupants of the galleries. Cut off 
m all retreat by way of the narrow Staircase, 
which was clogged by a mass of humanity, and 
having no windows from which to throw themselves, 
many of the maddened men and women cast them- 
selves headlong from the fourth gallery to the pit 
below, where they were either instantly killed by 
the fall or perished of suffocation. Others gave 
themselves up without a struggle and calmly 
awaited certain death in the furnace, which was 
now at white heat. 

The alarm of the fire spread rapidly throughout 
the city, and in a very short \ime the neighborhood 
of the theatre was packed with a crowd of eager 
men, all anxious to extend help to the dying pri- 
soners, but wanting the means. A light snow was 
falling, and this added to the fearful character of 





the scene. Within ten minutes after the fire had 
gained possession of the auditorium the Turners’ 
Fire Brigade was on the ground, and the work of 
endeavoring to rescue the sufferers began. The 
walls near the choked-up entrances were knocked 
away, and great pumbers of people were thus set 
free. The flames from the burning building, how- 
ever, 80on became so flerce that the firemen were 
obiiged to give up this scheme of deliverance. 
Then they held large blankets outstretched, and 
into these the imprisoned men jumped from the 
windows of the first floor above the pit. In this 
way fifty persons were rescued without receiving a 
scratch, Then the heat became 680 intense that it 
was impossible to stand near the burning theatre, 
and the brave firemen were obliged to give up the 
work of rescue, All who remained within the walls 
of the theatre at this time were doomed, and the 
shrieks of the victims as they slowly roasted to 
death were agonizing to the great multitude who 
watched the progress of the fire. Byeleven o'clock, 
in a little more than four hours, the flames had 
done their work. and nothing remained of the Ring 
Theatre but the four walls, and the statues of the 
three muses and the gilded angel with his trumpet, 
which ornamented its beautiful front. 


The Improvements at the White House. 


THE improvements at the White House make the 
interior of the building comfortable and attractive, 
The vestibule has been kalsomined in alight shade, 
and the furniture has been newly covered in silk 
and wool brocade, Turkish curtains are looped 
across the entrance to the East Room. The wood- 
work of the room has been ‘‘ebonized’’ and the 
walls and ceilings freshly decorated. The up- 
holstery, including the curtains, is in old- gold 
brocade and the lambrequins are of plush, 
richly embroidered. The Red, Green and Blue 
Rooms have been renovated throughout. The 
Green Room has a velvet carpet, with a 
figured centre bordered with shaded green. A 
filigree crimson rug is thrown over the Red 
Parlor carpet, and rosewood furniture uphol- 
atered in crimson plush and a marble hearth, 
ornamented with brass fireplace fixtures, make the 
room warm and cozy. The Blue Parlor furniture is 
gilt-framed. All the carpeting of the halls and 
stairway is of dark-red velvet. The prevailing tint 
up-stairs in the halls and rooms to which visitors 
usually get access is crimson. In the President's 
bedroom, however, which has been known for sev- 
eral years as the Nelly Grant Room, blue predomit- 
nates. The walls are papered with silver, deli- 
cately flowered in gold. The furniture, curtains 
and lambrequins are of blue satin damask, with 
small gold flowers in patterns. The walls of the 
room adjoining, which will be used as a private 
office, are paneled in pale pink and French gray, 
bordered with pale-blue and gilt moldings, 








Estimates for the Next Fiscal Year. 


THE estimates for the next fiscal year amount to 
$340,562,507, which is over $48,000,000 increase over 
the estimates for the current fiscal year, and for 
which Congress appropriated $325,555,000. The pro- 
bability is that the total appropriation for the next 
fiscal year will be nearly $380,000,000. This in- 
cludes the pension deficiency of $20,000,000, and the 
amount called for by the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions to settle pension arrears. 


Matters in Congress. 


A BILL for the erection of a State in Dakota has 
been introduced in the Senate, and will be pressed 
by an active lobby. Two Bills relating to Alaska 
have been introduced, one for the establishment of 
Terr!torial government and the other for the estab- 
lishment of courts of justice and record. Several 
Bilis for the re-establishment of steamship mall 
service between this country and Mexico and Brazil 
have been proposed. Many relief Bills have been re- 
vived, and among them is the Ben Holladay claim, 
At the last session the Senate gave Holiaday $100,000, 
but no action was taken in the House. Mr. Blair 
has introduced a Bill to ald in the establishment 
and temporary support of common schools in the 
United States. It appropriates in the aggregate 
$105,000,000, to be expended as follows: Fifteen mil- 
lion dollars in the first year, and thereafter this 
sum to be diminished $1,000,000 yearly until ten 
annual appropriations shall have been made, The 
annual appropriations are to be divided among the 
several States and Territories in that proportion 
which the whole number of persons in each State of 
ten years of age and upwards who cannot read 
bears to the whole number of such persons in the 
United States. A Bill to establish a Board of Public 
Education and to aid in the support of public 
schools in the United States, introduced by Mr. 
Teller, appropriates and: apportions $10,000,000 
annually among the several States and Territories 
according to the number of their resident popula- 
tion over ten years of age who cannot read. 

A Bill has been Introduced in the Senate by Mr. 
Plumb, making trade dollars a legal tender at their 
nominal value for all debts, public and private, 
except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the 
contract.. A Bill for the admission of New Mexico 
as a State into the Union, and to establish a De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce, were also | 
introduced, 


The Treasury Report. 


THE Secretary of the Treasury reports the na- 
tional income for the year ending June 40th at 
about $360,000,000, of which, in round numbers, 
$200,000,000 was from duties on imported goods, 
$135,000,000 from taxes on whisky and tobacco, 
$8,000,000 from taxes on bank capital and circula- 
tion, and the rest from miscellaneous sources, The 
expenditures for the same period were about 
$260,000,000, of which the Civil Service took about 
$18,000,000, pensions $50.000,000, the War Depart- 
ment $40,000,000, the Navy Department $16,000,000, 
interest on the public debt $82,500,000, and various 
other purposes the rest. Of the $100,0:0,'00 sur- 
plus, $74,000,000 has been applied to the sinking 
fund; $11,000,000 to the payment of old matured 
debt, and $15,000,000 remains in the Treasury. 
The Secretary recommends the stoppage of the 
coining of silver dollars, a revision of the tariff, the 
repeal of the tax on bank capital, retaining that on 
bank circulation, the maintenance of the taxes on 
whisky and tobacco, and the gradual extinction of 
the public debt by paying off instead of refunding 
the extended 5 and 6 per cent. bonds. 





The World’s Shipping. 


FROM statistics recently com piled in regard to the 
shipping of the world, it appears that, omitting 
vessels of less than fifty tons measurement, Europe 
possesses 42 tons to every 1,000 inhabitants; Ame- 
rica, 40; Australia, 79; and Asia and Africa only two 
tons per thousand. Liverpool, with a tonnage of 
2,647,373, ranks as the most important pori In the 
world; followed by London, with 2,330,688; Glasgow, 
1,432,364; New York, 1,153,676 tons, The nine lead- 
ing ports of Great Britain have a tonnage of 8,724,123, 
while the first four ports of tnis country have only 
1,976,940 tons. Twenty years ago this country -ar- 
ried 66 per cent. of its foreign trade in American 
built and American registered vessels, but it has 
gradually declined until now it is less than eighteen 
per cent. -The gross tonnage of Great Britain and 
Ireland amounts to about 12,000,000 tons, and in- 
cluding that of the colontes the British flag protects 
14,000,000 of the world’s tonnage of 27,000,000, 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Pror-sson NoRDENSKJOLD is said to be pre- 
paring for a new expedition to the Arctic regions. 


Tue King of Siam has just purchased in Lon- 
don, through an agent, furniture valued at $1,250,000. 


M. Humpert, an amnestied Communist, has 
been elected to the French Chamber of Deputies from 
Lyons. 

M. Cornaz has been elected President of the 
Swiss Council of State and M. Vigier Vice-President. 
They are both. Radicala 

Mr. Pavu Tucane, formerly of New Orleans, 
proposes to give to that city, for the promotion of educa- 
tion, real estate worth a million of doliars. 


A Paris dispatch says Abbé Bichery, late chap- 
lain to Pére Byacinth, has been received into member- 
Ship by the American Protestant Congregation at Rome. 


Tue portrait of Garfield, which is hereafter to 
honor the 5-cent postage stamps, issaid to be a striking 
likeness of the late President Mrs. Garfield is much 
pleased with it 


In the drawing of members for seats in the 
House of Representatives, that formerly occupied by 
General Garfield was secured by Representative C. B. 
Farwell, of Illinois, 

Governor Cornett has appointed General 
Benjamin F. Tracy, of ‘Brooklyn, as Associate Judge of 
New York Court of Appeals in place of Judge Andrews, 
promoted to be Chiet-Judge. 

Jerrerson Davis arrived at this port from 
Europe, last week. He said he was not anxious to write 
a new book, and thought the reconciliation of the North 
and the South far from complete. 


Tue Grand Lodge of Master Masons of England 
on December 6th passed a resolution of condolence with 
Mra. Garfleld. The resolution waz moved bv Lord Henni- 
ker and seconded by Prince Leopold. 


Tuers isa graceful group of young ladies among 
the diplomatic families in Washington. The Mexican, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Chilian, Haytien and Hawaiian 
Mioisters all have uomarried daugbters. 


Tue Hon. A. H. Stephens is inclined to exult 
over the fact that, although he knows scarcely a well day, 
he is to be found in his seat in the House more regularly 
than most of the more robust members. 


Tue national memorial statue to Daniel 0’Con- 
nell, which bas been in hand for many years, is now 
completed. It is a colossal bronze casting. It will be 
erected in Sackv.lle Street, Dublin. The memorial cost 
£12,500. 

Rossrt A. Barnes; a well-known citizen of 
St. Louis, has given $25,000 to the Methodist Central 
College of Fayette, Howard County, Mo. It is under- 
steod that a Barnes professorship will be established in 
the college, 

Anprew Carneois, of New York City, has 
made an offer to the City of Pittsburgh of a free library, 
upon which he will expend $250,000, provided the city 
agrees to make an anoual appropriation of $156,000 for 
its maintenance, 

Kino Gzorar of Greece has just created General 
Meredith Reed a Knight of the Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Saviour—the highest grade—in recognition of his 
eminent services im connection with the acquisition of 
the new Greek territories 


Carrain Hon. Reynotps Moreton, son of the 
late and brother of the present Earl of Dacie, is a 
farmer, owning a thousand acres near the town of Le 
Mars, Iowa’ He has four assistants—Lord Hobart and 
two of Lord St. Vincent’s brothers. 


Mr. Frep Paramors, son of the President of 
the Paramore narrow-gauge railroad system of Missouri, 
Arkansas and Texas, and Miss Nellie Hizletine, who bas 
been known as ‘‘ The Belle of St. Louis,” were privately 
married at Philadelovia ou December 5th. 


Tue services of Drs. Hamilton, Agnew and 
Bliss, as medical attendants upon the late President, are 
valued at $25,000, and it is thought Congress will pay 
the bill This sum would not much more than repay 
them for losses incurred through inattention to their 
outside business during the Summer. 


Tux Salt Lake 7ridune says, on Mormon au. 
thority, that John Taylor, the bead of the Mormon 
Church, was married to a wealthy widow last month. 
The ceremony was performed io the new Mormon temple 
at St.George. The Tribune also says that the marriage 
was in defiance of law, and would not have been tolerated 
at Salt Lake City. : 


In the United States Senate, on the 8th instant, 
President Davis paid a public compi:ment to-Isaac Bag- 
sett, the Doorkeeper of the Senate, the fiftieth anniversary 
of bis connection with that body having occurred on the 
5th of December, the day on which Congress convened. 
Mr. Bassett entered on office as a page-boy, through. the 
influence of Daniel Webster. 


Tue Japanese Minister at Washington, Yoshida 
Kiyongri, has been recalled to Tokio, where bis presence 
ia understood to be needed iu consequence of the recent 
extensive Government changes in that capital. He will 
probably be assigned to a bigh position in the Depart- 
ment of Finance, of which he was Vice-Minister before 
his diplomatic appointment to this country. 


M. Gampertra intends to take as his private 
secretary M. Berard, Secretary of Legation at Washing- 
ton, M. Berard is only about thirty years of age. He 
entered the diplomatic service less than two years ago, 
and bas held his present appointment about twelve 
monthe. He was for some years after the war, on the 
recom mendation of an English diplomatist, French reader 
to the German Empresa. 


Oxnitvary.— December 3d—Dr. James M. Aus- 
tio, for twenty-eight years Grand Secretary of the Grand 
Masonic Lodge of New York, aged 68; Jean A. Bost, an 
eminent French Protestant divine, aged 66. December 
4th—Dr. Patrick J. Clarke, for over twenty years at- 
tending physician to St. Vincent's Hospital, New York 
City, and an army surgeon through the war, aged 55; 
At Santiago, General Judson Kilpatrick, United States 
Minister to\Chili, a distinguished cavalry officer during 
the war, and a popular speaker. subsequently, aged 45. 
December 5th—Police-Captain Edward Waish, of the City 
Hall Police, New York City, a member of the force 
twenty-three years, aged 51. December 6th—Andrew 
Cunningham, ex-City Treasurer of Brooklya;and a 
member of the New York Produce Exchange, aged $3. 
December Tth—At Bridgeport, Conn., Jobn Brooks, the 
veteran ship and steamboat captain, aged 86; William 
F. Weld, well known in connection with the shipping 
interests of Boston, and donor of Weld Hall to Harvard 
College, at Philadelphia, aged 81; Rev. F. D. Fanquier, 
Pr tant Episcopal Bishop of Algonea, Canada, at 
Toronto. December 8th—-Hon. Jobo M. Burbour, for* 
twelve years Judge of the Superior Court of New York, 
and for four years Chief Judge, aged 74; Hon. Harvey 
Jewell, a Judge of the Alabama Claims Commission, at 
Boston, aged 61; at Hurrisonburg, Va, Major BW. 
Hoxsey, on of the late General Thomas D. Hoxsey, of 
Paterson, a distinguished army officer, participating in 
every battle of the Army of the Potomac, and subse- 
quently Assistant United States District Attorney of Vir- 
ginia, aged 38, December 9th—Culonel Johan W. Forney, 
the well-known journalist of Pbila’e!phia, and for many 
years Secretary of the House of Representatives, and 
the U. S. Senate, at hishome, aged 64 December 10th 

WwW 











General H: B. Banni ex- ber of Congress from 
Ohio, aged 44 
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Let nothing ye affright, 
7 Jesus Christ, your Saviour, 
Was born this blessed night ! 
The dawn rose red o’er Bethlehem, 
The stars shone through the gray, 


When Christ, the Child of Nazareth, 





Was born on Christmas Day ! 





THE STORY OF CHRISTMAS. 
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HON. FREDERICK T. FRELINGHU 





YSEN, THE NEW SECRETARY OF STATE. 








FROM A PHOTO. BY STERRY.— SEE PAGE 283, 


HON. JOSEPH WARREN KEIFER, 
SPEAKER OF THE HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


ON. J. WARREN KEIFER, the recently-elected 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, is 
comparatively a young man, having been born on 
the 30th of January, 1836, in Clark County, Ohio. 
He was & farmer’s son, and obtained his education 








in the common schools of that county, and at 
Antioch College. In 1856 he began the study of | 
law, and two years later was admitted to the Bar, 
entering at once upon a paying practice. He 
entered the Union Army in April, 1861, as Major 
of the Third Ohio Infantry, and participated in the | 
early battles in West Virginia, receiving special 
commendation for his conduct at Rich Mountain, 
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HON, J. WARREN KEIFER, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
FROM A PHOTO. BY BELL. 


in September; subsequently he served in Kentucky. 
Early in 1862 he was made Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
during General O. M. Mitchell’s brilliant campaign | 
about Huntsville, and along the Memphis and | 
Charleston Railroad, he bore a conspicuous part. 
In the Fall he was made Colonel of the One Hun- 
dred and Tenth Ohio Regiment. During the last 
half of the war he served in West Virginia and Vir- 


and frequently won high praise for his gallant con- 
duct. He was wounded four times. Two of his 
wounds were slight, and did not keep him out of 
his saddle for an hour, but at the battle of the 
Wilderness both bones of his left forearm were 
shattered by a musket-pall. He remained on the 
fleld until the conflict was ended, but his wound 
soon proved to be so dangerous that he was com- 


in July, 1861, and at Cheat Mountain and Elkwater ginia, most of the time in commané of a brigade, | pelled to spenda short time at home, On August 
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—-SEE PAGE 283, 


AUSTRIA. THE RING THEATRE, FORMERLY THE COMIC OPERA HOUSE, AT VIENNA, BURNED DECEMBER 8TH, WITH A LOSS OF NINE HUNDRED LIVES. 
FROM A SKETCH BY B, KAT 
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26th, 1864, against the advice of his physician, he 
set out to rejoin the army. He fought with ob- 
atinate courage at Opequan, and was among the 
first to enter Winchester at the heels of the flying 
foe. At Cedar Creek he commanded a division, and 
there he did such valuable service that he was 
made a Brevet-Brigadier-General. General Keifer’s 
corps was remarkably successful during the last 
four months of the war, and he was made a Bre- 
vet-Major-General for his services, 

At the close of the war General Keifer returned 
to Springfield and the law.* Soon after he was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the Twenty - sixth 
United States Infantry, but declined, He was a 
member of the Ohio Senate in 1868 and 1869, Com 
mander of the Grand Army of the Republic in Ohio 
from 1868 to 1870, and a trustee of the Ohio Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home frum 1870 to 1878, and 
has been a trustee of Antioch College since 1873. 
He was 4 delegate to the Cincinnat! Convention in 
1876, and was elected to the XLVth, XLVIth and 
XLVIIth Congresses by good pluralities. 

‘In personal appearance General Keifer is rather 
above the medium height, and of strong and power- 
ful build. He still follows the inclination of his 
early life, and dresses like a farmer. He has a full 
round face, fringed with a bushy, brown beard, and 
wears a wealth of black huir, well sprinkled with 
gray. He is more than an average debater, and 
since his service in Congress has made the best 
possible use of his oratorical powers. He has not 
ranked, however, as among the leaders of the 
House, and his elevation to the Speakership is due, 
not 80 much to any exceptional qualifications ou 
his part, as to a combination of influences which 
others set in motion. But he is thoroughly con- 
scientious, and promises to be impartial, and there 
is reason to believe that he will acquit himself in 
his high position with a fair degree of credit. His 
selection is regarded as a triumph of the Protec- 
tionists, of whose views he has been a zealous ad- 
vocate, 


TO COUGH and at the same time be entertaining Is 
impossible. Dr. BULL’S COUGH SYRUP will reach 
your case. Price 25 cents a bottle. 


BABY’S WARNING. 
WHEN baby has pains at dead of night, 
Mothor in a fright, father in a plight; 
When worms do bite, baby must cry, 
If fever sets in, baby may dle. 
If croupy pains kill Leonora, 
In that house there’s no CASTORIA, 
For mothers learn without delay, 
CASTOKIA cures by night and day, 


“IMPROVEMENT ITAS BEEN WONDER- 
FUL.” 


A GENTLEMAN makes the following report of his 
wife’s case: ‘‘ Mrs. J ‘s improvement has been 
wonderful since she commenced taking the Uxugen Treat 
men/, Her digestion and appetite are good, and her 
strength very much restored; 80 much 80, that she 
has for the past month been going down a flight of 
steps to the dining-room to her meals, and sie 
seemed revitaliz-d and brighter and more cheerful than I 
have seer her for years." Our Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen, containing large reports of cases and full 
information, sen’ free, DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





A. T. STEWART & CQ. 

THEIR EXHIBIT OF HOLIDAY Goops—WHERE 
TO Go FoR ELEGANT AND REFINED CHRIST- 
MAS PRESENTS. 

THE exhibit of holiday goods at A. T. Stewart & 
Co.’s this season embraces a large variety of Paris 
and Vienna novelties, a good selection of Japanese 
wares, and an assortment of embroidered plush, 
felt and satin furniture, scarfs and mats, table and 
buresu covers in unique designs and of excellent 
quality. There are no ‘cheap goods”’ among these 
articles, though there are many things at very low 
prices for the quality, On the end of one of the long 
counters,covered with that endless variety of articles 
that are sent out every year from Vienna and Paris 
under the comprehensive name of ‘ novelties,’’ 
are a collection of round, square and oblong 
plaques, tiles, receivers, saucers, and trays of 
French delft and porcelain, decorated by Parisian 
artists of note, whose signatures are seen on each 
piece. They are for the most part monochromes in 
umber, a few only in colors. The spirit, taste and 
effectiveness of these pieces make them suitable for 
the adornment of the most elegant home, while 
their moderate prices -ranging from $2 to $50— 
place them within the means of persons of taste 
with limited income. 

In the way of photograph albums, mouchoir 
cases and jewel cases, are some bound and cov- 
ered with plush and decorated with satin figures 
in high relief, the faces of composition, and the 
whole work bearing the uamistakable stamp of 
Parisian art and chic. Further on upon the same 
counter are & number of morocco-bound dressing- 
cases for both ladies and gentlemen, some as high as 
$30, others as low as $2.50. Then there are inkstands 
and candlesticks in all sorts of pretty and odd 
shapes, with nickel-plated mountings and of brass 
and enamel; portmonnaies.in new forms and bind- 
ings of plush and gilding, and nickel, steel and 
silver flower receivers, ash receivers, cigar hélders, 
bouquet holders, cologne and lavender water 
bottles, and caraffes for rose water, and all the 
thousand and one pretty notions with which a 
luxury-loving woman or man decorates her or his 
bureau, or dressing-table, or room. 


NO CHRISTMAS TABLE 


Should be without a bottle of ANGOSTURA BITTERS, 
the world-renowned Appetizer of exquisite flavor, 
Beware of counterfeits. Ask your grocer or drug- 
gist for the genuine article, manufactured by DR. 
J. G. B. SIEGERT & SONS. 


HALFORD SAUCE, the best and cheapest relish, 
sold only in bottle, unrivaled by any for family use, 


HUB PUNCH is pronounced unrivaled. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A SLEEP INDUCER. 
FROM my experience I would say that, as a nerve 
restorer in exhaustion from any cause, and as a 
sleep inducer, HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE is of 


the greatest value. 
Indianapolis, Ind. J. E. LOCKRIDGE, M.D. 


AUGUSTA, GA., Nov. 9th, 1881, 
H. W. Jonns Manufacturing Co., \ew York, 

GENTS - We have used your patent ASBESTOS ROOF- 
ING on our buildings for six years, and find them to- 
day apparently good for as many years more. On the 
roof of our burner-room the Roofing has been con- 
stantly subjected to the fumes of burning sulphur, 
and has given us every satisfaction. Tin subjected 
to the same usage became worthless In less than a 
month. O. B. F. LowE, Supt. and Chemist. 





ON the night of the 22d instant the lovers of the 
Shakespearean drama may expect a veritable bonne 
bouche in the Lady Mucbe/h of Mrs. J. H. Hackett, an 
actress who brings to the réle high dramatic ability, 
the training of the best school, a superb presence, 
and a culture which is a necessity to a new reading 
of this exceptionally difficult ré/e ; for, of all Shake- 
spearean women, “the Macbeth’’ is the most open 
to causticcriticism. Mrs Hackett, by acourse of ear- 
nest study has made this part her own, and as she 
holds that Lady Macbeth was not “half bad,” her 
rendering of the womanly phases in the character 
of the “ambitious flend’’ cannot fail to be thor- 
oughly appreciated by the audience of psycholo- 
gists, who will attend in force on the night of the 
representation. —_—_—— 


“Use Redding’s Russia Salve.” 





PARKER'S 


Thiselegant and harm- 
less dressing is preferred 
by those who have used 
itto any similar article, 

mon account ofits superior 

cleanlinessand purity. It 

contains materials only 

that are beneficial to the 

<e scalpand hairand always 

Restores the Youthful Color to Grey or Faded Halr 


by its healthful action on the roots, Parker’s Hair 
Balsam is finely perfumed and is warranted to re- 
move dandruff anditching of the = and prevent 
falling of the hair. Hiscox & Co, New York, 
50c, and $1 sizes, at dealers in drugs and medicines, 


PARKER’S 


GINGER TONIC 


A Superlative Health and Strength Restorer. 

If you are a mechanic or farmer, worn out with 
overwork, or a mother run down by family or house- 
hold duties try Parker’s GinGer Tonic, 

If you are a lawyer, minister or business man ex- 
hausted by mental strain or anxiouscares, do not take 
intoxicating stimulants, but use Parker’s Ginger Tonic 

If you have Consumption, Dyspepsia, Kheuma- 
tism, Kidney or Urinary Complaints, or if you are 
troubled with any disorder of the lungs, stomach, 
bowels, blood or nerves, you can be cured by Park- 
ER’s GinGer Tonic, Itisthe Greatest Blood Purifier 
And the Best and Surest Cough Cure Ever Used. 

If you are wasting away from age, dissipation or 
any disease or weakness and require a stimulant take 
Gincer Tonic at once; it willinvigorate and build 

ou up from the first dose but will never intoxicate, 
it has saved hundreds of lives; it may save yours, 

HISCOX & CO., 163 William. St., NY. 60c. and @1 sizes, 
at dealers in medicines. Great Saving Buying Dollar Size, 

CAUTION !—Refuse all substitutes, Parker’s Ginger Tonic fs 
eomposed of the best remedial agents in the world, and fsentirely 
different from preparations of ginger alone. Send for circular. 


FLORESTON 


Its rich and lasung fragrance has made this 
delightful perfume exceedingly popular. There 
is nothing like it. Insist upon having Fiorgs- 
ton CoLoGng and look for signature o! 

. 








° 
on_every bottle. Any druggist or dealer in per- 
fumery can supply you. 25 and 75 cent sizes. 

LARGE SAVING BUYING ‘5c. SIZE. 
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WEBER, 


Manafacturer of 


Grand, Square & Upright 


PIANOFORTES 


Receives the Highest Award at the 


CENTENNIAL 


FOR 








“Sympalhetic,Pureand Rich Tone, 
combined with greatest power, as 
shown in three styles, GRAND, 
SQUARE & UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which shows intelligence and gs0- 
lidity in their construction, a pliant 
and easy touch, which at the same 
time answers promptly to its re- 
quirements, together with excel- 
lence of workmanship.” 


WEBER PIANO 
Is the Fest in the World. 


WAREROOMS, 
Cor. dth Avenue & 16th Street. 


GUARANTEED AGAINST LOSS. 

Small or large sums ins ested in Stocks, and guaranteed 
against loss, $25,000.—We wi'l place $25,000 in the 
Union Trust Company for the name of a party who bas 
ever lo-t a dvllar through Warp & Co. in stocks, 
WARD & CO., 53 Exchange P1., New York. 














Banking House of Henry Clews & Co., 
18 New St., N.Y. (next door to Stock Exchange), 


Securities bought and sold strictly on commission. 
Four per cent. allow: d on depositors’ accounts. 


Members of the N. ¥. Stock Exchange, 


PILES 
40 





ITCHING PILES.—Moisture, in- 
tense itching; most at night; surecure, 
Swayne’s Vintment. At Druggisis 








CARDS, all Chromo, Glass and Motto, in Case, 
name in gold and jet,10q Wast & Co., Westville, Ct, 





hop bitters 
THE PUREST AND BEST 


Medicine ever made. 
THEY ARE COMPOUNDED FROM 
Hops Buchu, Mandrake and Dan- 


delion. 

“The Oldest, Best, most Renowned, 
‘and Valuable Medicines in the World, 
‘and in addition contain all the best 
‘and most effective curative properties 
‘ ot all other bitters, being the greatest 
‘Liver Regulator, BLOOD PURIFIER 
‘and life and health restoring agent on 
* earth.”” 


They Give New Life and Vigor to 
the Aged and Infirm. 


“To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary 
* Men, Ladies, and all those who-e sed- 
‘entary employments cause irregulari- 
* ties of the Blood, Stomach, Bowels, or 
* Kidneys, or who require an Arpetizer, 
* Tonic, and mild Stimulant, these Bit- 
* ters are invaluabie, being highly cura- 
‘tive, tonic, and stimulating, without 
* intoxicating.” 

“No matter what your feelings or 
‘symptoms are, or what the disease or 
‘ailment is, use Hop Bitters, Don’t 
* wait until you are sick, but if you only 
‘feel bad or miserable, use the Bitters 
‘atonce, It may save your life, Hun- ° 
‘ dreds have been saved by 80 doing at 
*tiifling cost,’’ 


your Druggist or Physician. 

“Do not suffer yourself or let your 
* friends suffer, but use and urge them 
* to use Hop Bitters.’’ 

** Remember, Hop Bitters is no vile, 
‘drugged, drunken nostrum, but the 
‘purest and best Medicine ever made, 

‘and no person or family should be with- 
* out it,’” 


aa The only American Fine Art Children’s Juveni'e 
Book, vastly superior to any other. 


CAT’S GRADLE. 


rhe HANDSOMEST Fine Art Juvenile Book. By 
Wittett. With 60 Colored Illustrations by Kenprick. 
IL vol, Quarto, $2.00. 


Ask 








40 new no 2 alike Chromo Card, name, 10 


R. WORTHINGTOY, 770 Broadway, N.Y. 
cts.; 10 packs, 75 «ts, Warranted best sold, 


YES 
* agents wanted LL. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Ware 





rooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 





IF you want to buy 
4 Clothing for Men orB 4 
UB cither ready-made or made ) 


Btoorder, do not fail to 
jsend. for our Catalogue 


MG: . PLARGEST-RETAIL * 


4: CLOTHINGHOUSE mANERICA | 


Overcoats, Ulsters, Ulsterettes, 
Self lined, Wool-lined and Silk-lined, 


MADE TO ORDER in the — 
MOST PERFECT STYLE, 


From $15, $20, $25, $30, $35 and $40. 


MICO LLETALLOR, 


Pioneer of Moderate Prices, 
620 BROADWAY, 620 
139 to 151 BOWERY, New York. 
Branch stores in all principal cities, 
Samples and rules for self-measurement sent by mail 


HE 


H 





every where, 





Brain and Nerve Food. 


Vitalized Phos-Phites, 


Composed of the Nerve-Giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ. 
IT RESTORES THE ENERGY LOST BY NERVOUSNESS OR INDIGESTION ; RELIEVES LASSI- 


IUDE, ERRATIC PAINS, AND NEURALGIA ; 


REFRESHES THE NERVES TIRED BY WORRY, EX- 


CITEMENT, OR EXCESSIVE SENSITIVENESS ; STRENGTHENS A FAILING MEMORY, AND GIVES 


Rv NEWED VIGOR IN ALL DISEASES OF NERVOUS EXHAUSTION OR DEBILITY. 


IT 18 THE 


ONLY P¥EVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION. PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED §900.000 PACK. 


AGES. FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS OR MAIL, $1. 


F, CROSBY CO., 664 and 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y, 
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Have spared no effort to present an Announcement of new 
features for 1882, that shall represent the best ability in en- 


Its Serial Stories. 
These are by writers of rare gifts and experience. Several of the Stories 
will illustrate topics that are engaging public attention. 


A Serial Story. Illustrated. . ‘ 

A Live Story for Boys. Illustrated. 
An English Story. Illustrated. ° 
Witchcraft at Deacon Wiggins’. . 
Four Nights Amon 
Tales of Old New 
Stories of Successful 


Russian Nihilists. .- . 
ngland Taverns. . ° 
usiness Men. 


B . D. Howells. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
° . ° ° By William Black. 

° By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
By a Writer in Russia. 
By Rose Terry Cooke. 
By James Parton. 


its Stories of Adventure. 


Incidents of Frontier Life and Adventure in the West; in Africa ; 
in Australia; inGreenland; in China, Japan and Corea; in Russia; in New 
Zealand; on the Ocean. Fully illustrated. 


A Pioneer School Mistress in 


amusing, often thrilling—related to her Eastern friends. 


the Far West: Her experiences— 
By Adeline Hall. 


Lost in the Gran Chaco; or, Six Weeks in a South American 


Wilderness: A Six Weeks’ Flight among the Cannibals. 


Illustrated. 


Perils of a Linesman’s Life: Guarding a Telegraph Wire in Sumatra. 


Illustrated. e : 


On Recent Battle Fields. Illustrated. . 


i, 
By 


Lieut. Grinnell. 
rchibald Forbes. 


A Story of South Africa. A Serial Story, By Capt. Mayne Reid. 


Very Valuable Articles. 


The Ministers of the English Government during the Revolution, 


The Beginning of Great Industries, 
Life Scenes, as a Clergyman sees them, 
Success and Failure in Life, ° 
Other Recollections of Authors, ° 


By E. P. Whipple. 
° . . ° By James Parton. 
. By Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
° By Canon F. W. Farrar. 

By the late James T. Fields. 


illustrated Travel. 


China.—Incidents and facts connected with ten years of official residence in 
China ; in which personal adventures, incidents of social intercourse with the 
people; and detailed views of every-day life in China will be given. ~ 

y Hon. Chester Holcombe, U. 8. Legation, Pekin. 

Russia.—Life in the out-of-the-way Nooks and Corners of Russia, given in a 

icturesque and striking series of articles. The author has been sent to 
ussia by the Companion especially for this purpose. 


By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens. 


Mexico.—A Naturalist’s Adventures on the Mountains of Mexico, by one who 


is travelling in that country for Scientific Societies. 


By Fred A. Ober. 


The Editorials, as heretofore, will be prepared by the must qualified pens, and all cur- 
rent topics will be treated clearly and fundamentily. 

The Children’s Column will be under the same popular management as for the last : 
fifteen years, and the Prize Department will be more liberal than ever. A « 


Subscription Price, $1.75, Specimen copies sent free. 
Please mention in what paper you read this advertisement. 
YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To any one who subscribes now, and sends us 


$1.75, we will send the Companion free to January Ist, 1882, and a full 


year’s subscription from that date. 


ee a 
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THURBER’S BIRD SEED. 


Property Mixed in 1—ib, Cartoons, 


Our Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
ed, combined by an expert 
aud neatly packed in one- 
pound cartoons, with a piece 
of cuttle fish bone in ech 
cartoon, If you wish your 
birds to thrive, ask your Gro- 
cer for THURBERS?’ . Bird 
Seed; also for our Bird 
Grave! in packages to go 
with the seed, 

H. K. & F.B. THURBER & CO., 
Dealers in Fruit Products, 


NEW YORK, LONDON, BORDEAUX, 


HW.JOH 
ASBESTOS 
LIQUID PAINTS 


ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packings, Mill Board, Gaskets, 
£heathings, Fire-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. 

GEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LISTS, \ 


_ H.W. Johns MPs Co, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


“tors RHEUMATISM 


GOUT, GRAVEL, DIABETES. 
The celebrated Vegetal French Salicylates, only harm- 
le=s specifics scientifically acknowledged, relieve at once ; 
cure within four days, Box, $1, postpaid, Beware: the 
genuine bas red seal and signature ot L. A. Paris & Co., 
only agents for the U,8. Send stamp for pamphlet and 
ref-rences, Authentic proofs furnisied at office, 


102 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 


F. J. KALDENBERG, 


Manufacturer of 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES, 
Smokers’ Articles, eto. 
Wholesale and Retail, Repairing done, 
Oircular Free. 

125 Fualton Street & No. 6 Astor House, N. Y¥. 


AMMARIAL BALM restores and develops the 
bust. Warranted sure andsafe. Price, $1. New Ene- 
Lanp MgpicaL InstirotTs, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 








9 






















Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8,310, $15, $20 and $25 enoh ; Chains $2 


Jewelry of the same. Sent 0. O. D., by 
Express. Send stamp for Illustrated Oir- 
y cular. These Watches are equal to an 
n the market. Watehmakers’ Tools an 


SFOSS> KAcTORY, 835 Broadway, N. ¥. Box 3696, 


Prof.Heller’s Magical Trick Cards 
The Magician’s own cards for per~ 
sderful tricks. Every 

saclay: enctdea 

Some of the most remarkable {llu- 
sious ever known can be performed 
with thesecards. European 





\ set. By mail, nts ; 
, Y Packs doe 25 cents, with « 
60 Page Ill. Book Free. E. NASON, 111 Nassau St., New York. 


70 Elegant. or FQ Extra Fine Now Chromos, name on 
10. Simple'Book, 25c, Star Prtg. Co., Northford, Ct 


7 Fine, or 60 Latest Sty'e Chromo Cards, name on, 
10c, Sample Book, 26c. E, F. EATON, Northtord, Ct, 


50 Beautiful Chromo Cards, name on 10c., 10 packs & 
Agts. Sample Book $1, Star Card Co, Clintonville,Ct, 











A,E. Burkhardt & Co,, 
FURRIERS, 


CINCINNATI, 

WILL SEND TO APPLICATIONS AC- 
COMPANIED BY SATISFACTORY 
REFERENCES, THEIR “PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ALBUM,” SHOWING THE 
LATEST PARIS MODES IN SEAL 
SKIN AND FUR-LINED GARMENTS 
OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 


















118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
of over 9700 Names. 

Office, —32,000 copies in Public 

BEST aid in a Family, in helping its 

members to become intelligent. 

GIFT Most acceptable to Pastor, Par- 

ent, Teacher, Child, Friend; 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 

TREATMENT. 

ture Old Age, caused by over-exertion or over-indulgence 
ment. One dollara box, or six boxes for five dollars: 
six boxes, accompanied with > I willsend my written 


New Edition of WEBSTER has 
4600 New Words & Meanings, and 
Biographical Dictionary 

Get the Standard. 
TH Standard in the Gov't Printing 
Schools,—sale 20 times as large 
as the sale of any other. 
Best aid for TEACHERS and 
SCHOLARS, in SCHOOLS. 
for Holidays, Birthday, Wedding, 
or any other occasion. 
Health is Wealth! 
DR. E.C. WEST’S NERVE AND BRAIN 
A specific for Hysteria, Dizziness, Convulsions, Nervour 
Headache, Mental Depression, Loss of Memory, Prema 
which le to misery, decay and death. One box will 
cure recent cases. Each box contains one month's treat- 
sent by mall prepaid on regetnt of price. I guarantee six 
boxes tocure any case. With each order received for 
feasumnee to retu = the money the em does not 
3treet and Broadway, New Yor a Sapeew Snene 








—@ of the diferent Sowers ia the 
By mail, cents each, or two for 1§ cents, with a 60 Page 
pi Free. E NASON & OO., 111 Nassau St., New York 


[ |HOME TREATMENT. Positive and 

KING QF }xsrsner'sow & Jt tH 
or bo many 

ASTHMA) Betis ene presses 
Throa' d 

WM. R. CRUMB, M. D. 378 Pearl Stu BUFFALO, N.Y. 


5 Gold, Siiver, Fiora', Vii Chromo, etc. Cards, in 
case, name on, 10c, E, H Parpsr, Fair Haven, Ct, 


NEW No 2 alike, all Chromo Cards, name on, 
10c, Warranted best pack sold. Agents 
Wanted, L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N, Y. 














THE 


Send 


THE 


AUTOPHONE. 


The Finest Automatic Musical Instrument ever 


Offered. 


iJ UST THE THING FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 


for circular and catalogue of music, Address, 


AUTOPHONE CoO., 


ITEACA, N.Y. 





(Upright Organette) 9 
with onl; 





Muaile, only 
ORC ‘BS INSTANTANEOUS 7 Tunes and Instructions, { 
GUIDE TO PIANO AND ORGAN, / 07 Circulars FREB. 


B (OO ier om tke seo ete 


togrs 7 ; ° 
amat ts every body, young and old; has50O p’ 


an 
TA: 


MAGICAL MEGASCOPE 
ONLY $2.50. 
can be cast upon 

uminated ; chromo 
; the works of a watchin motion. Pho- 
lif al t t and 






in all their co 
to 


a two handsome nickel Circulars free. 

GIC LANTERNS with 60 Slides, only $20 
c Lanterns and Slides Wanted. Jl/ustrated Catalogue,160 pp. 
THEO. J. HARBACH, 89 Filbert St, Philadelphia,.Pa. 








Rupture 


DR. J. A. SHERMAN, specialist in the treatment of Hernia or Rupture for the past thirty \ ears or more, the 
inventor and discoverer of the only. known success ul method for its imme liate relief and effectual cure withou 
the dreadful injuries invariably resnlting from covtinued trass pressure, may be consulted at his va fu :g of! ces as 
below. Dr, Sherman’s Book on Rupture gives the mosi reliable proofs from distinguished p’o essional gentlemen. 
cler-ymen and merchants, of his suocesaful practice and popularity therefrom tiurougbout this country and the 
West Indies, The afflicted shou d read it and inform themselves, It is illustrated with photographic li<enesscs o 
extremely bad cases, before and alter c re, and mailed to those who send 10 cents. Ru»ptu e becon.é@3 infl med and 


Strangulated, the early symptoms of which are colic p 
reaching its full stage, equaled by all the horrors of hy: 


ains, rumbling in the bowels, great anxietv, and, when 
jrophobia, Rup ure ani truss s cause eventually nervous 


debility, impaired memory, indifference to amusements and stirring recreation necess:irily ‘Onducive to health 


and the prolongito: of life. Rupture and trusses cu 


se kidney and biaider affe tions, among the most deplor- 


able of which is B-ight’s Disease of the Kidneys, depressed and irritated condition of the bladder, some of the 


premonitory symptoms of which are occisional lassitud 


e, drowsiness, backache, frequent disposition to urinate, 


and increasing indifference and inability to the social enjoyments of lite, Rupture and trusses cause cradual and 
imperceptible undermining of the constitution, impairing the digestive functions, and thereby inducing fevers of 


the worst type. Rupture oni trus:e< tix the enerzies 


and capicities of man to a greater or less extent in every 


stage of life, both in hig rhysical and social relations and mental devotions, and in the physical and m»ntal pur- 
suance of jis business. In a word, it makes a man less thin a min; and when, from one or other of the fore- 


going afflictions, he begins to realfze his mortifying co 


id tion, he indeed becomes a creature of comm seration. 


The cure o Rupture is effected by Sherman’s method without an operation. sim ‘ly by external local applications, 
both mechanical ani medi+inal, made daily by the patient, who can perform anv kind of labor durirg the treat- 
ment, without interfering withthe cure, Patients trom abroad can receive trea'ment and leave for home same 


dav. Principal Office, NEW YORK, 251 BROADWAY. 


Days of con:u'tation: Monday, Tuesdav and Saturday 


every week. At PHILADELPHIA Office, during December, each week on Weine-day, Thursday and Friday; after 


that, every alternate week on same days, BOSTON o 
Friday, end every alternate week thereafter same days, 


n the first week in January, Wednesday, Thursday and 





Secret of a Beautiful Face. 


Every lady desires 


this essential a lady a 
perfect. 

Ladies afflicted wi 
should lose no time in 





1 WAS DREADFULLY AFRAID 
THAT HORRID FEVER WOULD 
RUIN MY COMPLEXION FOR 
LIFE, BUT “‘LAIRD’S BLOOM 
OF YOUTH” HAS SETTLED 
THAT QUESTION WITH A 
LOVELY SUCCESS. 


ous to the hea 


and in every instance it 





to be considered handsome. The most import- 


ant adjunct to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft and beautiful skin. With 


ppears handsome, even if her features are not 


th Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, 
procuring and applying 


LAIRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely 
harmless. It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of 
New York City. and pronounced entirely free from any material injuri- 
th or skin. ; 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, 


has given entire satisfaction. Ladies, if you de- 


sire to be beautiful, give LAIRD°’S BLOOM OF YOUTH 


a trial, and be convinced of its wonderful efficacy. 


Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. Price 75 cts. 
83 John St., N.Y. 


ANITA 


per Bottle, Depot, 





THE 


wh ys pete pee a4 notes or feofa, a bl 





au’ 
the tone is 


ve 
it at once 


are 0} 

men to tion of the reeds and 
expromion bez, fhe ORGANITA w amet us loud ng 

oY "Wo Sicractive shape, sim 4 the various 





: PLAYS ANY TUNE3 
D IN THE WORLD. 


utoff, and a most 


greatly varied. Great 


fer vance 


; possesses, place 
with selection of music, dniy $8.00, Over tunes now 


eee TO AG 
& with K _ fT ASSACHUSETTS ORGAN 


Wishing an Agent in every 
ENTS ef the ORGANITA tothose who 
$6.00, With 100 tt. of music, 88. Money 








we have concluded to offer 

push the sale, for only 5 DOLLAMSs 
refunded if net as recommended. “’ 
CO., 57 Washington Street, Boston, Masg¢, 





Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 fora retail 
box by express of the best Can- 
dies in America, put up elegantly 
and strictly pure, suitable tor 
presents. Refers to all Cincin- 
nati, Address, 


L. LUCERNE & CO., 
216 and 218 West Seventh St., Cincinnati, 0. 





Agents Wanted. 
Agents WANT=° to sell Dx. Cuase’s 2000 Recirs 
gents Book, Sells at sight, You double your money, 
Address, Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
) A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED — 90 best 
selling articles in the world; 1 sample free 
Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 








HOPE’:.DEAF 


Dr. Peck's Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to others. 
All mversation and even whispers heard dis- 
pam O We refer to Z m. Send for 
desc ve circular with testimonials. Address, 
H. P. K. PECE & 0O0., 858 Broadway, New York. 


ALE .iS ANY BUYEKS WANTED 
tor Fine Gold and Silver Waltham 
Watches. Liberal terms to active 
agents. A single Watch sold below 
factory prices, Watchos sent by 
expre-8 to be examined before pay- 
ing money. Catalogue (ree. 

H. N. Waits, Jeweler, Newark, N. J. 
uy WONDERS NEVER CEASE. 
To any reader of this paper who will bis 
mame and nine 














Address orders 

SANDERSON & CO.. Readville. 
$100 t $25 per mnonth guaranteed 
Oo sure to Agents every- 

where selling our new Silwer Mould White Wire 
Clothes Line. Sells readily at every house. Sam- 
ples free, Address, GIRAKD WIRE CO.,, Philadelphia, Pa, 





id Manufacturing 122 Nassau 


vg seit nier BEST PRESS 








1d tin tw 5 i da: 
ets) 3 Tip-To} > prot te, Fahey: th oon? — 
Wor! Co. Street, New York 









WIT 


FIvE DOLLARS 


YOU CAN BUY 4 WHOLE 
IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN VIENNA CITY 


GOVERNMENT BOND 


Which bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemed in drawin 


FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY, 
Until each and every bond is drawn with a larger or 
smaller premium Every bond must draw a 
Prize, as there aré NO BLANKS. 

THE THREE HIGHEST PRIZES AMOUNT TO 


“BRS FBEINS 


And bonds not drawing one of the above prizes must 
draw a Premium of not less than 
130 Florins. 
The next drawing takes place on the 


2d of JANUARY, 1882. 
And every bond bought of us op or before the 2d of 
January is entitled to the whole premium that 
may be drawn thereon on that date, 

Out-of-town orders sent in ReGistergD Letters, and 
inclosing $5, will secure one of these bonds for the next 





AFINE IMPORTED VIOLIN ONLY $2 

She Cragesst Gangniy, per known. 
rupt sale 500 duz. Violins 
and offer them et ¢ 







The Beginner's 


drawing. For orders, circulars, or any other informa- 
tion, add 


ress, 

INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 
No. 150 Broadway, New York City. 
EsTaBLisHEeD ww 1874, 

N. B.—In writing, please state that you saw this in 
the English Franx Lesiin’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

aa The above Government Bonds are not to be com. 
pared with any Lottery whatsoever, and do not conflict 
with anv of the awe of the Unite! States 





i This isa genuine imported instrument, stro: 
Viptin, and of ad ptm ty producing a sweet mel- 
odious tone, and i: every way, equal to other violins adver- 
tised at $3.80 to 10. Each violin is sent in the most completé 
order, and with it we give box, bow, set of strings, and piece 
oOfrosin. For only 26 cts. extra.we send a complete Teacher 
for the Violin, with 200 pieces of music. The chance to se- 
cure a fine violin outtit for less than they are generally whole- 

ied for is seldom offered, and no more acceptable present 
made to any youngman. OnpER Ley and secure 
Ys 4 BAKGAIMe Address HOME MFG. CU., 10 Federal 


le 3. 


D0 YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Presses and outfits from 
Over 2,000 styles of type. Catalogue and 
reduced price list free. 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 
THE NEW TOY 


Old Folks Tickled and 
Children, Delighted. 


Mechanical Grasshopper, jumps six 
feet high, Sample free for 10 centa, 
8 for 25 cts, One doz, 15 cts. by mail. 
Big profits to dealers, 


AGENTS WANTED. Address, 
. Hope Mfg.Co., Providence. R.1. 
READ, UME FUTURE! 
Bear, Wisard and Astrologer, will for 28€> 
















fe, y 
predicted, with mame, time and place of 


and a 
Yack satisfied. Adsrem, Prot. L. MAB 
BZ, 10 Mont’y Plact, Boston, Masse 


7 5 ‘Lovely FRENCH CHROMO Cards, with 
e 


name on, 10c, Chas, Kav. New Haven, Ct. 


$ to $20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free, 
5 Address, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


$777 a Year and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me, 

$72 a week. $12a day at home easily made, Costly 

outfit free. Address, Troe & Co., Aucusta, Me, 

$6 6 a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 

J! tree, Address, H, Hatierr & Co., Portiand, Ma 

New Imported Styles of Chromo, 

i) Elegant Our Fruit, Flowers tad Bird Series, in 

Beautiful Colors, name in Fancy Script-Type, 10c. 

Agents Sample-Book, 25c. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 


40 page book of wonders for 3-cent stamp; circular 
free, B, FOX & CO., 391 Canal Street, N. ¥. 























HOLIDAY CABINET! 75 Beau- 
Soe. Containe Patterns for Fancy Work % 
os, 2 Panel Chro 3Card Puzz 


5 Gem Chrome, 

Map U.S., 5 Perforated Mottoes, 11 

Popular Songs with music, 10 Chromo Cards, 3 Xmas Cards, 

Japanese Napkins, 5 Comic Cards, 10 Colored Transfer Orna- 

ments Allin a neat box,by mail dhe. Amountsat retail to over 
2.00 Getupaclub of 5, send $2.25 and get your own box 

ORDER AT ONCE! Address 

A D PORTER & CO.,79 Milx St., Boston, Mess. 


DRUNK ties: OPIUM atArEs 
By LESLIE E. KEE! EY, M. D., Sur- 
genG. &A RR. Dwicht, lll. sg- Books Free. 


Epile Spasms, etc. 
outed ay fhe ame = phn 
ment. For Pamphlet with tes- 
timonials of permanent cnres; 
address, DR. ROSS, Rich. 


mond, Imd. A package of Medicine for trial sent free. 


All Chromo Cards. new imnorted designs, name in 
4 elegant type, 10c, J. B Husrep Nassau, N.Y. 


Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10e., 
20 post-paid G. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y, 

Landscape, Sea-view Album, etc., Cards, in case, 
5 with name, 10c. VANN & CO., Fair Haven, Ct. 


' CAR DS All new, Imported Designs of Hand & 
H) § Bouquet. Gold, Silver & others namein 
fancy script type, 10c, Clinton & Co,,North Haven,Ct, 


New Chromos (no 2 alike), with name, 1%. 40 
50 Transparent, 10c. WI<E & CO., Clintonvil'e, Cty 


| ASTHM | Quickly and 


Permanently 


Dr.Stinson’sAsthmaRemedy 

is unequaled as a positive 

Alterative and Cure for 

Asthma and Dyspepsia, 

ania ansvorary elnt bate a permanent, cure 
rary relief, bu ‘ 

eo 6, of Belmore, O,-says of it: “Jam 

att 

Ser ee medicine in siz years that ay beep m' 

nig D soithout coughing.” If your druggist doen not 

keep it, send for treatise and testi monies to 


Broadway, New ¥ 
































ly your . 


eretttitk Rane mctaenlD a 


i} 


— ae 


Le en TE 





AI80P SLIGHTLY ALTEKED, 


C6. Gunthers Sou 


Seal-Skin Sacques and Oloaks ; 
Fur-Lined Garments; 
Fur Trimmings, Muffs, and Oollars, 


184 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 


Orders by mail, or information desired, will 


receive special and prompt attention. 


AT. Stewart & Co. 


Ofer 
In All their Departments 


The remainder ot unsold 


WINTER GOODS 


Bixtracrdinary 


BAR GA IN Ss. 
NOVELTIES 
In Holiday 


And 


Fancy Goods 


AT HALF PRICE. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breaktasl Cocva. 


Varranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed, Itis a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 





PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, etc, 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN 


A GOLD PEN and KUBBER HOLDER, containing ink 
for sevral days’ writing. Can be car:ied in the pocket. 
Always ready tor use. A luxury to persons who care to 
preserve their individuality in writing. 

MABIE, TODD & BARD 
180 Broadway, New York, 
Send for Price-Liat. 
Our Goons are Soup by First-Ciass DEALERS. 
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HESAPEAKE AND OHIO 


RAILWAY 
Siz per Cent, Mortgage Bonds of 
1911, Peninsula Extension, 
$2,000,000, 
In denominations of $1,000 each. 


Dated January 1, 1881 ; payable January 


’ 


Interest payable April 1 and October 1, in gold coin, in 


the City of New York, 


These bonds are secured in common with the $2,000,000 


| of Series A, by a first mortgage on the extension of the 


road from Richmond to Newport News, together with 


| valuable terminal property at the latter point, which, as 
| the seaboard end of an immense system of roads and 


connections, radiating trom the Chesapeake avd Ohio, 


| will possess a value many times greater thon the mort- 


a 
| 
| 


} 


BETS ON THIS RACE ARE NOW IN ORDER. 


Persons who have offensive 
breath, arising from a disor- 
dered stomach, catarrh, or 
the use of tobacco or liquor, 
can speedily overcome it by 
cleansing their teeth and 
rinsing their mouth daily with 


THE REST 
S-MAS PRESENT 
ISA ne 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. ‘|| 


The permanence of the Bicycle 
as a practical road vehicle is an 
acknowledged fact, and thousands 
of riders are daily enjoying the 
delightful and health-giving exer- 
cise, The 


“ COLUMBIAS ” 


are carefully finished in every par- 
ticular, and are confidently guar- 
anteed as the best value for the 
money attained in a Bicycle, Send 
3 cents for catalogue with price- 
ists and full information, 
THE POPE M’'F'G CO., 
597 WasHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass, 








N.Y.Contral & Hudson 


THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. 
Through Cars Letween New York or Boston and Chicago 
or St, Louis. 

See NIAGARA FALLS, SAKATOGA and 
the HUDSON, 

C. B, MEEKER, General Passenger Agent, 


1 ae 


a 
r 


In Three Shades—White, Pink & Flesh, 
GUARANTEED PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 


For Sale by all Druggists, 25 centa per Bow. 

Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps taker, 

JOHN PETRIE, Jr, Prop'r, 110 Reade 8t., New York. 

Biric Railway. 
(N. Y., L. E. and W. Railroad.) 

THE LANDSCAPE ROUTE OF AMERICA, 
Short, direct route between New York and all points West. 
Double Track, Steel Rails. Pullman Cars, 
Westinghouse Air-brakes, 

Speed, Safety, 

Comfort, 

JNO. N. ABBOTT, General Passenger Agent, NEW YORK. 


~ JARVIS, CONKLIN & 00, 


Tnoan Brokers, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Negotiate Mortgages yielding SEVEN AND EIGHT 
PER CENT. NET to the investor, 


No better investment is offered than our Three and 
Five-Year Bond and Mortgage Loans, Correspondence 
solicited. Write for circulars, blauks and references, 





A 


gage, and largely increasing from year to year. 
Price, Par and Accrued Interest from October Ist. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau St., New York. 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


WE HAVE JUST OPENED A SUPERB COLLECTION 


ANTIQUE MECOAS. 


THESE RUGS ARE CELEBRATED THROUGHOUT THE 
EAST FOR THEIR EXQUISITE COLORING 
AND LUSTRE, AND FINE 
QUALITY. 


An Examination is Invited, 


A. T, STEWART & C0. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 
—THE— 


JACHIN and BOAZ, 


The finest Masonic 

Engraving ever pub- 
lished on steel, from 
the original painting “Sartain’s hest 
by Prof. C. Schussele, work,’ —Mas. Rev, Cin,, 
Engraved by JOHN 0. 
SARTAIN, It is ol 
peculiar interest to Ma- 
sons, a8 relating to the 
work of their ancient 
brethren, 

We want a few bright 
Masons to act as Agents. 

Splendid chance for 
the right men, 


**Itis a perfect gem 
of art.”” — Keystone, 
Phila, 


**T regard this En 
graving as entirely 
worthy of the original ’’ 
—G.M, of G.L. of Md. 

**As a specimen of 
Steel Engraving it is of 
the finest character, 
equal to the highest 
class of European 
work,” —Bost Journal. 
For terms, territory and circulars, fully describing the 

Engraving, address, 


BRADLEY & COMPANY, Publishers, 


No. 66 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 











KIDNEY-WORT- 


DOES 9 
WONDERFUL ' 
CURES!) = iy 


Because it actaon the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time, 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 

pvq Ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Di . Bili » Jaundice, Consti. 
pation, Piles, or in Rheumatism, Nouralgia, 
PpNervous Disorders and Female Complaints. 








SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 

a4 Engeno B. Stork, of Junction City, Kansas, 
says, Kidney-Wort cured him after regular Phy- 
sicians had been trying for four years. 

i Mrs. John Arnall, of Washington, Ohio, says 
her boy wasgivenuptodie by four prominent 
pazsic ans aud that he was afterwards cured by 

ney-Wort, 


M, M. B. Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Ohio 

says he was not enpeatee to live, bein bloated 
Y Bbeyond belief, but Kidhey- Wort cured him, 

Anna JL, Jarrett of South Salem, N. Y,, says 
 ¢ nven drt ars rong from rey me Ate 
and other complications was e; the use o 

* Kidney- Wort. sd 

John B. Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., suffered 

for years from liver and kidney troubles and 
after taking “barrels of other medicines,” 
idney-Wort made him well, 

Michael Coto of Montgomery Center, Vt. 
suffered eight years with kidney difficulty and Be 
was unable to work. Kidney-Wort made him 
“ well as ever.” 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Py Constipation ard Piles. 
twit is put up in Dry Vegetable Form in 
tin cans, one package of which makessix quarts 
of medicine, Alsoin Liquid Form, very Con- 
centrated, for those that cannot readily pre- 
pareit, 
t@ It acta with equal effictency tn either form. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
58 (Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 


| Awarded First Premium at American Institute 


IRON WORKER. 
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PiO|WIDIEIR 


IS MADE FROM PURE GRAPE TAR?AR, IT 1S 
PERFECTLY HEALTHFUL, AND ITS BAKING 
QUALITIES CANNOT BE SURPASSED, 

For Sale by all Grocers, 
GEORGE V. HECKER & CO.,, 
Croton Flour Mills, 208 Cherry Street, N. Y. 
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- sug Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM to 20 days. No Teo 
Am Dn, J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio 


Beautiful Holiday Presents! 
DR. SCOTT’S Electric Brushes. 


Extraordinary Offer ! 


Buy no Holiday Present without seeing these elegant Brushes, as during the next thirty days any 


drug or fancy store will let you have either the Hair or Flesh Brush on trial, 


If they fail to cure 


headaches or neuralgia in a few minutes, or quickly cure dandruff, falling hair and baldness, return 


them, and the price will be refunded, 


They are not wire, but pure bristle brushes, and will be sent 


on the same terms postpaid on receipt of $3, by GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. ¥. 


FLORIDA! 


Atlantic and Gulf Coast Canal and 
Okeechobee Land Co. 


50,000 SHARES, $10 EACH 


At PAR with a BONUS of 40 Acres for each 10 Shares 
from Choice Lands of the ‘* Disston purchase.” 
OFFICRS: 5 Third & Chestnut Sts., Philada. 
; * (115 Broadway,N. Y .Rooms 111, 113. 
Detailed Prospectus, with descriptive maps mailed FREE. 
&c. Press $3, 


Print. Your Own s22bs"33. 


13 other sizes, For business, plea- 
sure, old or young, Everything easy 
by printed instructions, Send 2 
stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
p Type, Cards, &c., to the factory, 

; CELSIOR Kelsey & Co., Meniven, Cony. 


peka Santa Fe RR. 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


Open for travel all the year round. No snow sheds, 
Trains leave eastern termini at Atchison and Kansas 
City, in connection with all eastern roads, as follows: 

1 Pacific Express daily tor Trinidad, Las Vegas, Santa 
F6, Albuquerque, Las Cruces, El Paso, Deming, Benson, 
Tucson, Los Angeles, San Francisco, etc. 2 Colorado 
Expresses daily tor Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Denver, 
Canon City, Leaaville, Gunnison, San Juan, and all points 
in Kaneas and Colorado, Pulimin Palace Cars attached 
to all Express Trains, Full information can be obtained 
at the Company’s office, 419 Broadway, cor. Canal 
Street, New York; or by addressing W. F. WHITE, Gen- 
eral APassenger Agent, J. F, GODDARD, General Freigh 
gent, Topeka, Kansas; W. L, MALCOLM, General Eastt- 
ern Agent, 419 Broadway, New York. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


aa Send for Price-List, naming your County and State, 





Carps, Lange, 


Self Inker $4 











IN POW DEKED FORM. 
| Rion, Denicrovs, Egonomican, 
CONVENIENT, 

Tins contain material for 5 Pints 
Beef, Mock Turtle, Tomato, Ox Tail, 
Kean, Clam Chowder, Vegetable, Fish 
Lobster, Clam and Kidney, A’ child 
can prepare them in a few minutes. 

BRUNSWICK CLAM FRITTERS. 

Nothing but water required. Tins 

qcontain material for 15 Fritters, 
Ready in 5 minutes. 
T° AND NOT 
: ANY WATCH : om WEAR oUT 
by Watchmakers. By mail, 30 cents. Cir- 
culars free, J. Biron & Co. ,38 Dey St..N.Y. 





PISO'S CURE FOR 


Consumptives and people 
who have weak lungs or asth- 
ma, should use Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption. It has cured 
thousands, It has not injur- 
ed one. It is not bad to take. 
It is the best cough be A 
Soldeverywhere. 25c. &$1. 


CONSUMPTION. 





FIRST PRIZE we VIENNA, —_ 
anufacturer 0} 

C. WwW E | Ss { Meerschaum Pipea 

f Smokers’ Articles, etc., wholesale and 

retail. Repairing done. Circular free. 


399 Broadway, N.Y. 
Factories, 69 Walker Street and Vienna, 





9C ORGA NS 27 stops 10 sets reeds only $90. 
BEATTY S Panos $125 up. Rare holiday inducements 


eady, rite or call on BEATTY, Washington, N, J. 





Thermometers, Opera Glasses. 
ompasses, Microscopes, hpsosacles, Telescopes 
and Barometers. R. & J. BECK, Manulacturing 
Opticians, Philadelphia, Pa. 

aay Send tor Illustrated Priced Catalogue. 


AGENTS 











Can now grasp a fortune. Outfit 
worth $10 free RIDEOUT 
& CO., 10 Barclay St., N.¥, 
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BLAZER—HIS. CHRISTMAS. 


By Marie A. Billings. 
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ONY and Blazer were bro 
thers. Verhaps you never 
saw Tony, but | am certain 
that you knew Blazer. His 
business establishment was 
just off broadway, on Canal 
Street. His stock-in-trade cousisted of a box 
of blacking, with brushes, a pair of lusty 
Jungs, and an infinitesimal amount ot * cheek.” 
l.lazer paid particular attention to the feet of 
the world in general, consequently he could 
well be excused for paying but little regard 
to his own face in particular. 

Tony took no part in the mercantile opera- 
tions ; he remained at home. 

The “ home ”’ consisted of a garret, not over- 
spacious, either as to length, breadth or height, 
and furnished on the principle that ‘ man 
wants but little here below.” 

Tony was a cripple. He had not always 
been a cripple; there was a time when he had 
run about as lusty and as impudent as Blazer. 

* When wine is in. wit is out.’’ Sometimes 
that is not all that is out, either. Timothy 
Taylor—that’s Tony and Blazer’s father—came 
home one night with a large amount of spirits 
“in,” and pretty near everything clse * out.” 
The evening repast was not such as pleased 
the critical taste of Mr. Taylor, hence the desire 
which arose in his mind to chastise Dlazer. 

Blazer objected, stoutly. There was nothing 
else handy to throw at the boy, and so the 
father flung Tony. 

Tony didn’t strike Blazer; he struck the 
foot of the stairs instead. It didn’t kill him, 
though; it only broke his back. 

The law stepped in here, and kindly as- 
sivned Mr. Taylor “ quarters out of town”’; 
the gentleman through whose means Tony’s 
back was broken was also kindly let alone. 
Iic was licensed to do it. Tony and Llazer 
were let alone, too. 

Neither cared, though : every morning Blazer 
said “ good-by ” to Tony, and, with a cheer 
ful heart, went down to his business. 
evening, if trade was brisk, he went home 
Whistling merrily ; if business had been very 
poor, he went home more soberly and silent 
until he was about a block away; then he 
began to whistle .s cheerily as upon prosper- 
ous nights. So Tony neverknew the difference. 

On this particular evening Blazer whistled 
all the way home. It was not alone that busi- 
ness had been brisk; it was not alone that it 
was Cliristmas Ive, either. 

Christmas Eve means a great deal of happi- 
ness to some people, while to others it brings 
simply the spectacle of other people's happi- 
ness. llazer had seen the time when he had 
stood upon the pavement and hated all the 
world tor going by him with such smiling 
faces. But to-night—ah! to night—it was all 
different, for Blazer had a secret. 

lL am almost tempted to tell you his secret. 
I am afraid, though, almost, that Llazer would 
be angry if | were to let you know that, 
snugly tucked away in an old tobacco bag, 
down in one corner of his ragged pocket, was, 
to him, a mine of wealth—an Kl Dorado —five 
dollars! 

Vive dollars !—I didn’t mean to tell, but now 
it's out and can’t be put back again— some in 
nickels, a few scattered quarters, and a great 
many coppers, but five dollars, nevertheless. 
How did he get it? I shall not tell you that. 
I might say how he had resolutely gone by the 
open theatre door he who loved the lights 
and glitter as well as any who went in; I 
could hint how he had denied himself the 
pleasures of the tive-cent restaurant, con- 
tented with a crust instead; I might let you 
kuow of the really Spartan fortitude with 
which — but no, I shall not say a word, for 

lazer would not like it. 

Five dollars! what will it not buy for Tony ? 

Such a dinner! such pies and turkey! 
Apples, too—red-cheeked big apples ; oranges ; 
oh, yes! Tony thinks so much of oranges— 
grapes, figs, candy! what will it not buy ? 

liow his eyes sparkle—how merrily he runs 
up the stairs, to their great detriment and im- 
minent danger to his own neck! how blithely 
le calls out, * Tony, old feller !”’ 


Kivery | 
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He always calls this when he comes in, 
and Tony always opens his eyes and says 
“Blazer.” Then Blazer bends down to the 
bed and says, “ Qld boy, how are yer?” And 
Tony smiles, always, and says, “All right 
Blazer.”’ 

Something in Tony's voice to-night, and in 
his wan smile—such a pitiful little smile as it 
is !—arrests lazer’s laugh. He cannot tell why 
he stops so suddenly, nor why he comes up 
closer to Tony’s bed and says, again : 

‘ How are you, Tony?’ 

“* Why, all right, Blazer,” and Tony laughs. 

Then Blazer laughs, too; his heart is light 
again. 

The shadows creep up and fill the room. 
The two boys never have a light; they are 
expensive luxuries; but to morrow night 
here Blazer's eyes shine in the gloom. 

Presently he speaks 

“Tony.” 

“Well, Ulazer?”’ 

“How would you like” hesitatingly ; he 
is eo afratd Tony will suspect—“ how would 





| little, and tries to look through the darkness. ; 


Perhaps Blazer has gone out; he does not 
know how late it is. 

In the darkness, Tony Jics and thinks. He 
thinks of a great many things. He wonders 
how the streets look; he sces the children 
with their happy faces; he hears their merry 
laugh; he counts the stockings hanging by 
the chimney. 

Eleven o’clock. Tony listens to the great 
bell. How it peals out over the city '—how it 
echoes and re-echoes through the vast dark 
ness! The children are all asleep now, tucked 
snugly in bed. Tony shivers a little. He is 
cold; he wonders if his stocking were hang 
ing up among those bright-colored ones 
if the good Santa Claus would fill it, too. He 


| wonders then if Blazer has put in the paper 


} 


} 


| yer like to hang up yer stocking, jest fer tun, | 


| you know, Tony ”” 


Gh!’ —Tony’s eyes grow bright in the 
| gloom —* ’twould be prime.” 

* Yer might pertend, you know, Tony ; yer 

allers wor good at pertendin’.” 

Yes, Tony “allers wor good at pertendin’,” 
oor ‘Tony ; it was pretty nearly all he ever 
iad, the pretending. 

“Yos ’—‘Tony is quite excited. “Say, Blazer, 
yer could roll up some papers, couldn't yer? 
| Twould be jolly to open em in the morning 
and make belict they wor presents.” 

\ es, indeed ’’— how the boy is laughing to 
himself; he is so afraid Tony will see or hear 
him, © You can pin it onto yer pillar, Tony ; 
l’ve got the stockin’.” 

ilazer produces it forthwith, and Tony’s 
weak, thin hands hang it at the “ pillow.” 

“Put in a big ball o* paper, Lazer,” says 
Tony; * that ll be fur oranges and~ oh, dear! 
I oughtn’t ter tell myself’? — with a little 
laugh, for Tony is in such good spirits. 

As for Blazer, he is almost wild with ex- 
citement. 

* Vaper for oranges, indeed,” he chuckles, 
inwardly, in the darknvss. He is glad Tony 
cannot see his face. 

“iter Tony is asleep he will go out and buy 
all these things. A popgun, too; he is sure 
Tony would like a popgun. 

And Tony is asleep at last. Blazer, waiting 
patiently beside him, slips his hand trom his 
| grasp and rises, It is chilly in the room 
very chilly ; he wonders will Tony be cold. 
It is Christmas Eve, too; Tony ought to be 

warm to-night. After a pause he takes off 
| the ragged coat he wears and carefully wraps 
| it about Tony, 
| He laughs again as he looks at the stocking. 
| //e will not care for the cold. Then he goes to 
the door, but with his hand upon the latch he 
stops. It is the remembrance of the wan, 
pitiful smile that causes him to pause; he is 
| not a lad given to sentimentality oh, no—but 
| to-night something seems to move him; he 
‘comes back through the darkness, and, bend 
ing, softly kisses Tony. Then he goes out, 
down the stairs, out into the crowded, well-lit 
street, With a heart light as the garments he 
wears, 

Christmas Eve! The bustle and hurry, the 
shops and windows, so full of pretty things- 
fairy worlds, almost. Christmas lve, with the 
crowds or men and women~ the Santa ( lauses 
|of every household, Christmas Eve, with the 
light and laughter, and the tinkling sleigh 
bells. and the joy everywhere, the “ good-will 
| to men.” 

Blazer stands on the corner ; he has the bag 
tightly grasped in his hand. 
| “hive dollars!” He cannot help saying it 
' over and over ; he docs not think, either, that 
he is saying it aloud. 

“ive dollars!’ First the oranges, then the 
| apples. ‘here is an evil-looking face coming 
| up quite close to Blazer; there is a wicked 
smile upon the face, but he does not see. 
| “Five dollars—then the popgun—oh!” 
| Blazer is jostled against the wall; there is 
| only time for this cry ; then he stands, empty- 
handed. 
| Yes, it is gone—all gone. For a moment he 
stands like one suddenly turned to stone, then, 
with a cry like that of a wild animal, he starts 
upon a mad run, 

Jostiing the people right and left, unheeding 
their imprecations, unmindful of threatening 
| looks, he rushes straight into the arms of a 

burly policeman with a vise-like grip. 

“Ah, ah! young man! Caught at last!” 
says “Bobby,” and, ‘‘Hold him tight, police- 
| man,” cried another voice. 
| Dazed and bewildered, smarting under the 
| sense of his own wrong, dimly conscious of 
| this injustice, Blazer frantically kicks and 
| twists, endeavoring to escape. 
| In vain. The chains that bound Prome- 
theus were not stronger than these encircling 
arms. 

“That’s him,” says some one, in a tone of 
triumph —“ that’s the little wretch who stole 
my money !”’ 

“?Twas another feller!” cries Blazer, think- 
ing only of his own. 

The policeman laughs grimly. Blazer is 
marched off to the station-house. He _ is 
| searched ; it is short work —there is not much 
| to search ; no money. Well, but his excited ac- 
cuser is positive. blazer is shut up for the night. 

He thinks of the stocking, the promised 
| feast, the boy who lies dreaming of the mor- 
| row's ‘pertendin’.”’ Alas! there will be not 
; even that. Tony alone through all the night; 
| Tony alone in the morning, waking up to find 
| the stocking empty— poor, poor Tony! Inthe 
dim silence of the night the hot tears roll 
down the dirty face, and now and then a sob 
breaks the stillness. 

Ten o’clock. Tony opens his eyes. 

“ Blazer it is very soft, only a whisper. 
but Blazer always hears—* Blazer !” 

No answer. 








| wonders 





| going across. 


balls; then he thinks where is Blazer. He 
lifts his head again—only a very little this 
time. He calls again, * blazer!” How very 


weak his voice sounds, even to himself, and his 
head feels so queer! Oh, and it is so Jonesome 
here, alone. Why don’t Blazer come’? A 
great sob rises in Tony’s throat, but he shuts 
his eyes ; he will not cry. 

Such a strange idea comes to him here. He 
do they keep Christmas in heaven. 

Twelve o'clock. Again the whisper—a faint 
whisper now—* Blazer!’ Again the stillness. 

Then there comes a great light, as if a hun- 
dred bonfires—no, not that kind of light—a 
great golden splendor— a dazzling radiance. 

There is a tree-—a great Chr.stmas-tree. 
There are stars shining uponit. There is a 
river, too, flowing between it and the boy. 
There is a boat, and a face smiling upon him. 
Ile is not afraid. 

“Blazer”’—a very faint nurmur—“ /’m a 
I’m all right.” 

Silence again. The clock strikes one, and 
two, and three, four, five, six, but Tony does 


| not lift his head again and whisper, “Blazer.” 


Ile lies quite still, with the ragged coverlid 
drawn up over his face, and the thin hands 
crossed under it. 

Christmas morning! Happiness, joy, ‘ peace 
on earth.” 

lazer stands and confronts the man who 
last night called him “thief.” There is a quiet 
dignity about the boy—a dignity that the man 
has not. 

« Colors seen by candle-light do not look the 
same by day.’’ After a preat deal of per- 
plexity the man decides that lazer is not the 
thief. 

“You are discharged,” says the officer ; but 
the boy does not stir. 

A man comes in and says, ‘“‘ Merry Christ- 
mas’ to the gentleman. They shake hands 
and begin to chat. 

“You may go,” says the officer, tapping 
him on the shoulder. “You had a night’s 
lodging, anyhow.” 

blazer goes out slowly, his head bent down, 
his eyes blind. He is thinking of Tony. 

Go home? No, not yet. He cannot say 
* Merry Christmas” to Tony. He wanders 
aimlessly up the street. There is a church 
near, and upon the steps he seats himself. 

The choir are singing within— the grand old 
Christmas hymn. Now the singing stops, the 
sermon has begun. 

It is a beautiful sermon, all about charity 
and brotherly love. Many a hearer is enrap- 
tured ; but Blazer does not hear it. There is 
an orange stand across the street. If he only 
had an orange—just one! He thinks of the 
empty stocking and Tony--poor Tony! The 
man’s back is turned. If - Blazer rises. 
He sits down suddenly; a hot wave of shame 
comes rushing over lim. He was going to 
ofler ‘ony an orange—a s/olen ovange—Tony ! 

Blazer, Arab, bootblack, gamin, has the old- 
fashioned idea of honor and honesty. 

“Oh, Tony, I'd bring it if I could!” 

It is a little despairing ery—a cry that comes 
to the ears of a man hurrying by. There is 
something touching in thecry. The man stops 

comes back. 

“ Well, my man ?” 

Hlazer looks up. He springs to his feet; it 
is the man who accused him of stealing his 
money. In the light of the morning the man 
looks different, too. It may be that he is a 
second scourge. Ie stops the boy. 

“Come,” he says, “ tell me all about it.’ 

And Blazer tells. There is a suspicious 
moisture in the man’s eyes after the telling. 
He takes Blazer's hand and leads him away. 

Half an hour later two forms enter the 
dirty court-—-Blazer, with eyes shining, and a 
man with a basket. 

Such a marvelous basket!—such wonderful 
things that it contains ! 

“bless me,” pants the gentleman, as he 
climbs the rickety stairs, “we must get you 
out of this!” 

Blazer opens the door and goes in. 
deathlike, answers. 
on tiptoe. 

“Tony!” No answer. A great terror comes 
over Blazer. “ Tony, old feller !”’ 

No answer yet. A pause now. After a 
moment Blazer bends down, and with a hesi- 
tating hand removes the coverlid from the 
faée. Silence, strange, sacred. In a moment 
Blazey lifts his head. 

“There ain’t any use,” he says, a dry, hard 
sort of sob choking his voice; * he’s had his 
Christmas a’ready.”’ 

Ah, yes, indeed! 
over.” 


” 


Silence, 
He goes over to the bed 


Tony had just “ crossed 
He is ‘all right.” 





“MERRY CHRISTMAS” 


¢¢ MHRISTMAS again-—really Christmas! 
) It has been a long, dreary year ; but 
how we will laugh at it to night!” 

It was Loisie who spoke—Loisie sitting in 
the little lighted parlor, with beating heart 
and flushed, beaming countenance, waiting for 
her lover - the lover from whom she had been 





Tony lifts his head, only a very | back to-night to her. 


separated a twelvemonth 


| 
| 





(SurriemeNnt, December 24, 1881. 


A rare fair woman was Loisie ; a tender, 
dove eyed little body, with curly golden hair 
and a childishly inuocent expression. that lent 
a piquant charm to her face. A rare iair face 
ordinarily ; this night its gentle passion made 
it most angelic, and must have made to Loisie’s 
lover the humble room she graced seem quite 
a paradise. 

An humble little parlor, truly, furnished on 
the stiff, scant fashion of New England fifty 
years ago; but the gay greens and holly with 
which Loisie had decked it out, the bright, 
blinking candles and the soft hearth-fire. gave 
everywhere such an aspect of cheery comfort. 

It flashed a thought on Loisie. preoccupied 
as she was. With a tace a bit sobered she re 
garded her pretty work 

“We will laugh at it to-night,” she con 
tinued, softly; ‘but somehow | can never 
help wondering why the dreary year need 
have been atall. I did not want more money. 
1 would rather have married Ralph last 
Christmas. I would rather have been his wife 
all this time, helping him, working with him. 
in a little home of our making. than that he 
should have gone away dreary, lonely, all to 
work for me; to get riches, so that he could 
cover me with jewels, as he said. I should not 
even have an cngagement-ring— not till it, 
could be a diamond ; nothing else was good 
enough. I suppose he will bring it to-night. 
I suppose he is coming home very——”’ 

hight o’clock! He must be with his mother, 
now ; jt would be only minutes only minutes 

ere she would feel his fond arms about her, 
his loving kisses on her lips. 

Two impulses moved Loisie this supreme 
moment the one to go out when she heard 
hini coming, to throw open wide the door, and 
go out far down the path to meet him with 
open arms and tender words: the other, to 
run softly up the stairs, to let him knock once, 
twice, three times, perhaps, before she came, 
pretending not to hear. 

A saucy look crept into the tender eyes. She 
would do this way she would masquerade a 
little, this Merry Christmas night. Yes, she 
would come slowly down the stairs, she 
would open the door and say, demurely : 

“}low do you do, Ralph? I am very glad 
to see you, and I hope you have brought me 
my diamond ring.’ 

The sound of whecls pausing at the gate, a 
quick step coming up the path, and the saucy 
plan quite failed to Loisie. 

The sound of wheels, the step! She is on 
the door stone now, with eyes like stars and 
heart clese to her trembling lips. 

“ Ralph, Ralph! Merry Christmas, dear id 

One on the door stone could not bear to 
hear the eager words. He turned away, and 
thought, with a shudder, of what men were 
talking of outside. 

“She was to marry him soon, they say. 
Then this thing will surely break her heart.” 

Loisie did not catch the muttered words. 
She had paused, crimson with mortification, 
to find herself addressing a stranver. 

In confused silence she took the packet he 
handed her, and went back into the house. 

A petulance, almost anger, shone now in 
Loisie’s eyes. She quite forgot to look at the 
little packet in her hand. It was not Ralph's 
fault, she knew, but she had learned a lesson ; 
she would never, never be so foolish again in 
all her life. 

Suddenly remembering, she looked down. 

What was it this man had brought? She 
looked, and saw her name in her lover’s 
hand Ralph’s handwriting, and the old post- 
mark, too! 

Something had happened, then; he was not 
coming not coming at all to-night. 

What could it mean? She was only the 
woman she was—poor Loisie! She could not 
force back the pitiful ery, nor check the hot 
tears that fell fast on the seal she broke. 

And this was what she read amid them— 
this the message she found within: 


“T cannot come to you to-night, Loisie ; I 
cannot come to you at all. It is a strange 
thing to say to you, but it is true. There is 
only one way I can explain it, for there is only 
one way I want you to believe it,dear. You 
have heard of faithless lovers—men who fall 
a prey to women, for whom they forget those 
they once loved. Think of me that way, 
l.oisie. No matter what others may tell you 
of me, remember what / told you ; believe only 
what I say. So, after a little, I shall be only 
as dead to you. Is it cruel to say this to you? 
Ah, there were crueler things But what 
matters it, Loisie, since I cannot. come to you 
to-night, dear? 1 cannot come to you at all.” 





This was what she read, bewilderedly, 
wonderingly : only grasping of its mystery 
that he would not come—would not come to 
her to-night.”’ 

The strange, wild words were lost on her. 
At the second glance they faded out, leaving 
on the white page only this : 

‘“ You have heard of faithless lovers—men 
who fall a prey to women, for whom they for 
get those they once loved. Think of me that 
way.” 

The letter fell from Loisie’s hand. She did 
not cry, she did not faint; only a vexed ex- 
pression crossed her countenance, and then she 
looked up to the gay greens and holly with a 
laugh breaking from her lips. 

“It is cruel; but still | cannot help lau: h 
ing in the joy of knowing it is not true. And I 
will show Kalph Hare quickly how little his 
jests can sober me. I will go now where I 
know to find him. I will steal softly in, and — 
oh, my pretty lover shall see which of us can 
play best pranks to night.” 

With a new laugh 
hurried out of the little parlor, out the door 
into the cold night. and ran swiftly down the 
road, What shedid she scarcely knew— nothing 
of what she meant to do. Her one thought 
row was to find him—to find him. 

t was different out in the dreary night, so 


who was coming | different from the warmth, the light, the 


Christmas cheer within, 


louder, merrier—Loisie . 
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Poor Loisie! How coldly the stars gleamed ; 
how the mocking winds wagged their tongues. 
\h, what was this vision looming up—a tor- 
\urous fiend in the dreary night ? 

A girl tairer than herself. clothed in a satin 
robe, ‘with orange buds in her hair; a face 
proud. triumphant, smiling down at her. 

With a despairing cry she turned and fled 
irom it, but the lovely vision kept pace close 
beside. 

The road led past the church ; its bell was 
rinzing merrily for some festival within. 


In, | 


away from her, flitted the white-robed figure. | 


‘through the open door Loisie saw another 
join it - saw them go hand in hand to the altar, 
where she had so often fancied— 

Vhe bell ceased ; Loisie started to find her- 
self alone on the church sward, save only the 
cold stars looking down. Just beyond she saw 
the lights of Ralph Hare's home. 

| will go there .” she murmured, brokenly. 
“JT must find Ralph, and tell him he need not 
mind tor me; that in a little, little while I 
must be happy, knowing that he is so.” 

(n. almost eagerly now, she went, through 
the gate and up the steps. 

The door was unlocked, and she stepped 
softly in. 

It was a familiar house to Loisie. A bit on 
she hurried, round an angle, to Mother Hare's 
sitting room. She had generally a great awe 
for Mother Hare : little cared she now, only to 
see if Kalph were there. 

But she paused, suddenly paused, for the 
moment forgetting all things in what she saw 
and heard. <A bowed, white head, a sound of 
moaning, low but pitiful, floating through the 
open door, 

Mother Hare! What sad thing had come to 
her this Merry Christmas night? This was 
Loisie’s sole thought. sole care, as, moved bya 
quick, yearning sympathy. she went, with 
hushed steps. up to the little table, and laid 
her hand on hers. 

The sobbing ceased. 
agonized, suddenly to grow stern and harsh. 

* What do you want here. Loisie Grey ?”’ 

The unconscious question brought all back 
to her; so sharply — all back to her. 

‘TI want to see Ralph!” she faltered. “I 
want to tell him, that since he does not love 
me any longer, since he cannot —-” 

A bitter cry interrupted her. 

“Love you! If only my boy had never 
loved you, Loisie Grey ! 
of you to come to torture me! [ut for you I 
would nat be a heart broken mother ; but for 
you my boy would never have stained his 
manhood with this base crime. ‘It was all for 
her—all for Loisie!’ he wrote. Is it a wonder 
that I hate you, girl—that I hoped never to see 
your pretty face again?’ 

What was Mother Hare saying? 
the strange words mean? 

Loisie did not know ; she only realized that 
this woman she so loved, for his sake, was 
turning from her, too—that she was fast losing 
the one ray of comfort lighting her poor life. 
With a sudden, almost violent, motion, she 
threw herself down, and seized the hand she 
drew away. 

‘Mother, mother!” she cried, ‘you ought 
not to hate me: you ought to pity me to-night. 
Do you not know that Ralph is —untrue—to 
me’? No, you do not, you do not, or you could 
not treat me so!” 

something—a cry of agony, yet a laugh 
burst from the poor mother’s lips. 

“Untrue to you? Ah, if I only knew it, 
Loisie Grey. Listen to what he wrote: ‘It 
was all for her~—all for Loisie. 
love her so entirely, | could never have done 
this thing. I could not endure the thought of 
making her a poor man’s wife, and yet time 
passed and | was not getting rich. Tempta- 
tion came. I gaid I could take this money, 
make a fortune as other men were doing, and 
replace it, ere the theft was known. And | 
took it! Yet, low as I am today, mother, it 
docs not seem to me the dreadful thing it would 
if I had not done it all for Loisie.” Do you 
hear? Lo you wonder that I hite you, Loisie 
Grey ?”’ 

No answer, only a strange light creeping 
into the upturned eyes. 

‘*You were never cruel, and yet you can 
look at me that way. Loisie, Loisie Grey, do 
you know where my boy is tonight? In 
Stanford Jail, under arrest for stealing money 
from his employers ; in jail, awaiting trial. 
I’o you know what that means, girl’? Years, 
years behind a prison’s bars a lot worse than 
death, a name eternally disgraced. Yes; I 
sec, now—TI realize ; they have told you, and it 
has made you mad. l’oor child! poor little 
Loisie! lerhaps some day I shall come to 
pity you; I can only hate you now !” 

The head was bowed again. One moment 
loisie staid there. still kneeling, lost to all 
things but the great joy— yes, the great joy in 
her heart. : 

She arose and went softly out-—-out again 
into the night. late so drear, now so bright. so 
beautiful. The stars smiled down sweetly ; 
the winds played only soft accompaniments 
to the gay song in her heart: 

‘He is true to me, true to me; true for eternity.’. 


What did 


That was all Loisie grasped of it. On she 
went. on merrily pasi the little church, with a 
loud laugh. as she thought of the lovely 
maiden, with a fresh heart-beat as she fancied 
the wedding she would soon make there ; on. 
heedless in joy as in sorrow of the cold, cold 
night, till at last she stood again in the little 
parlor, looking up at the gay greens and holly 
with which her hands had decked it out. 

Lut presently recollection came, darkness 
fell upon her, and like one struck, she sank 
down on the hearthrug, with the maddening 
vision of the gay vines crumbling to dust 
around her, and all her life held fair and 
beautiful floating out with the Christmas tide. 

* * * s e* * 

“Christmas again.” 


It was Loisie who spoke —Loisie sitting in 


It I did not | 


A face looked up, pale, | 


| face, the unkempt hair and dress? 


Oh. it is cruel, cruel | 





holly with which her hands had decked it out. 
The blinking candles, the same warmth and 
brightness ; the same fair taces that neither 
time nor sorrow could steal away from her. 

Years have passed since that last, hard 
night — a night followed by long days of illness 
leading slowly down to death. But death 
would not have her. and she came back, forced 
to take up a burden—all ot life now lett for her. 

Jie was in prison; sentenced for three 
years. She learned by accident, from an old 
paper, what none were so crucl to tell. That 
moment she thought her brain would turn; 
but, no — mental darkness would not have her. 
There was no escape from the burden any- 
where. 

No help; no pity ; nothing but to bear the 
burden— all of life now left to her. 

So the hard days passed to |_oisie—two long, 
suflering, dreary years. suddenly, with the 
third year, a ray of light crept into the dark- 
ened tife. Twelve months; twelve months 
only, and he would be free! 

How fair lite grew with the days ; how 
much brighter each sunrise than the last! 
For he was coming, coming, surely coming 
back to her. J’espite it all, soon as the prison- 
bars were lifted she knew Kalph Hare would 
come. 

Would it be to-night? Would they grant 
him the few hard days, and let him come to 
her this Christmas night ? 

She had prayed it; in strong hope, in faith, 
she had decked out her little parlor, and she 
sat now in the warmth and brightness, and, 
with a smile upon her face, looking up at the 
gay greens holly. 

“ Christmas again.” 

Looking up to speak absently, lost, lost in 
the growing faith that he would come. So 
lost that she did not hear the step without. 
She had no faney of the wild eyes close to the 
window gazing in on her ; no warning of the 
extended arms, of the sudden. backward step : 
no presentiment of the terrible struggle the 
stars were witnessing. Nothing—till a hoarse 
voice broke in upon her blissful dreams. 

* Loisie, forgive me. I could not keep away 
from here.” 

She turned bewilderedly. She looked, and 
a faint cry burst from her lips. Who was this 
standing beside her - this man, withthe haggard 
So like 
and so unlike. \\as it—could it be 

The vision held her spellbound, powerless, 
further to move or speak. 

*« Loisie, | did not mean to come. I was go- 
ing to say Good-by to mother betore I go away 
for good. Lut I saw the lights. J looked in, 
and, God knows, Loisie, I fought with it, but 
I could not help coming here. Do not look so 
white. I am going now. That night I wrote 
vou the letter, 1 was a madman most, | think ; 
but I had one clear, rational thought, and it 

yas that I had rather you would think any- 
thing — anything—ot me than that I would dis 
grace you so. I am more a madman now ; but 
the thought how J have disgraced you is with 
me as it has been through all the years. Lut 
| am going now, going for ever, away from 
you. Loisie, loisie, what is this? You can- 
not, you must not——”’ 

llow she did it Loisie will never know. She 
only knows that a great terror seized her, and 
that, with her own weak hands, she drew 
Kalph Hare down beside her, and pillowed his 
head upon her breast. 

“Oh, my love, think a minute, think a min 
ute! You will kill me if you leave me now!” 

Still wildly, frenziedly, her white arms 
clasped his neck. (ne little moment of grow- 
ing terror, then she looked timidly down to 
see the great light shining in his eyes 
that whatever should come to them in the 
future of weal or woe, naught but death and 
the grave could ever part them now. And a 
laugh never so joyous. so perfect, welled uy 
from her soul as she whispered : 

** Merry Christmas, Ralph.” 

Ah, Merry Christmas, Mother Hare! 


“COME TO HER OWN”; 


THREE CHRISTMAS DAYS. 


By MRS. MARY A, DENISON, Author of 
“Phat Husb: nd ot Mine,” Kte, 


CURISTMAS AT THE CABIN, 


CHAPTER L— 





T was a grand, blustering, 
sunshiny morning, 


ing —in fine, it was a glorious 
j Christmas morning ! 

Sunshine, frost of silvery 
brilliancy, fires roaring in 
stove and chimney, poultry 
hanging here and there from 
the cabin and the great house, 











stockings —red. blue and 
brown— loaded to their utmost 
capacity, laughing faces, both white and 
black; shouts, chicken- pastry and mince- 


pies I ' a 
into that blessed, jolly, glorious, holy time, 


the little parlor, amid the gay greens and ! Christmas! 





to know | 





all these belong to and are incorporated | 


| thought. 
a whole- | 
some, beautiful frosty morn- | 
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“ Dicky’ Ruddle was cutting a huge pie, 
while old Ned Ruddle, her father— a man past 
seventy—sat lugubriously looking at the fire. 
Dicky was a comely girl,a bright mulatto, just 
twenty-two years old. Her husband was up 
to the old house, belonging to Colonel Masters, 
many of whose former slaves were now the 
* hands ”’ of the old plantation. In the cradle -- 
a huge affair, made of plaited straw—a beauti- 
ful child crowed and laughed and held up its 
little fingers in great glee, as if it, too, enjoyed 
the Christmas fire. 

“What's the matter of ye, ole man?” asked 
Dicky, who-had been casting furtive glances at 
her tather, whose mood seemed, and wag, in- 
deed, unusual. 

“Twas a tinking ob de sho’,”’ was the reply, 
as the negro shifted his position. 

“Well, you needn't think ob de sho’, on 
Christmas mornin’, | reckon,” said Dicky, put 
ting dishes on the table with a great clatter, 
and then going to the window to watch for her 
husband. 

“The sho’ ” with these people means the 
other world, and old Ned's preternaturally 
grave face and glowing eyes certainly gave 
evidence that his mind did not run on the good 
cheer and omens of theday. He generally had 
a pleasant word for his pretty great grandchild, 
but this deliciously beautiful morning he had 
scarcely noticed it,and Dicky, who cared little 
for his words on her own account, resented 
the slight to her first born. 

* Well, draw nigh, any way,” said Dicky un- 
graciously. ‘Draw nigh” meant come to 
breakfast. ‘I see Tom a coming, an’ I reckon 
he’s got somethin’ for us. Dar's a big bundle 
on ‘is yarm.” 

The old man lifted his huge form, cast a 
glance out of the window, and placed his chair 
at the table. A moment atter and Dicky was 
laughing with glee at the gaudy folds of a 
woolen ‘shawl which Tom threw over her 
shoulders, while an immense gilded ball and a 
pretty silver rattle fell to the share of the littie 
fellow in the cradle, 


* Clary’ to goodness, he couldn't a-think of 


anything | wanted more!” said Ned, showing 
his huge ivories as he held the handsome, well- 
knit comforter at arms length, and placed on 
his head a fine capof otter-skin. “ Ole colonel 
knows how to do the right thing. he does. 
Come. Tom, dis yer pie’s growin’ cold; an’ 
what did the ole mars do for you?’ 

“There's what he did,” said Tom, grinning, 
showing a heap of silver; and sliding it back 
in his pocket ; he sat down to his breakfast. 

“"Clar’ dar ain’t nothin’ like money, arter 
all,” said the old man, his jaw falling. ‘ I'd 
do a heap o' things for all dat air silver. I 
spose | ain’t no account now I'm ole; but I 
likes de color ob money jus de same. But 
dat’s de way it allays am, de ole is forgotten,” 

“I'd give ye some o’ this, father, but ye 
knows |’s got de family to support,” said Tom, 
in his quiet, manly way. 

‘Yes, | knows, an’ de ole man inter de bar- 
gin. It’s a mighty cole day when Uncle Ned 
can't take a hint, in de mornin’ ‘arly.” 

‘Sho, father! You knows better than to 
talk that a-way,” said Tom, ‘* You knows 
you’s welcome as Spring chickens in de Au- 
tumn. Come, come—its Christmas, an’ you 
shouldn't hev such feelings on dis yer glorious 
day.” 

“Jes you wait till yer ha’r is gray, young 
ster, an’ see how yer kin take a hint,’’ said 
the old man, rising and going to the window. 

Outside, a pretty, pale child smiled lan- 
guidly in his weather-beaten face. She was 
the orphan niece of Colonel Masters, and 
heiress of the ‘Three Mile Plantation, the no- 
blest homestead in al) that portion of the coun- 
try. She was daintily dressed in silk and furs, 
and her nurse led her carefully, for she was a 
sickly little creature. 

‘I's come to bid you good by,” said Nelly, 
as she brought the little girl inside the cabin. 
“| grow so powerful bad that de kunnel said 
I'd better go back to Kaintuck, whar my 
friends is. So I’s to start to day. an’ de Lord 
knows who’ll take such car’ 0’ Miss Gertey as 
I have. Young Mars Philip he love de groun’ 
little missy walk on: but he ain’t no wuss’, an’ 
boys cant b’ar wid sick chillen. Uncle Ned,” 
she added, turning to the old man, who was 
gloomily listening, “Coloncl Masters say tell 
you to come updar. He p’ticklerly wish to 
see you.” 

( ncle Ned put on his new hat, and went out 
without a word. It was noticeable, however, 
that he stood at the door, looking back with a 
strangely absent expression, took a few steps 
away, returned, and voing to the cradle, 
stooped to kiss his laughing grandson. 

Tom and Dicky exchanged glances, and 
Dicky shook her head. 

“ Ole man’s gittin’ a little cranky,’’ said Tom 
to Nelly, as they watched him move away 
with long strides. 

“He talks mighty quare bout makin’ ’way 
wid hisself,” said Dicky, as she poured out 
boiling water for the dishes. 

“Sho!” said Tom, taking his pipe from the 
shelf, ‘daddy 8 gittin’ old. an’ its a new 'spe- 
rience ; ‘sides whichthe ain't got nothin’ to be 
interested in, now he dont work in de cotton. 
He'll be all right by'm-by.”’ 

Meantime Uncle Ned walked slowly towards 
the great house, chewing the cud of bitter 
Iie was a touchy. and had been a 
quarrelsome, man, and loved money too well 
tor his good. A splendid boy, the son of Col- 
onel Masters, met him on the way; a lad of 
some fourteen years, and next heir, little Ger- 
trude failing, to the valuable estate of Three 
Mile Plantation. 

**(;ood-morning, Uncle Ned,” the boy said, 
blithely. “I'm looking for Cousin Gertrude, 
Have you seen her”’ 


“She's ober to de cabin, I specs: I lef’ her 
there,”’ said the old man, gruffly. “ Christmas 
gifts, Mars Philip.” 


‘| haven't anything but a little money,” 
said the boy, feeling in his pockets, “ but you're 
welcome — there's a dollar, 

“Thanks, Mars lhilip,”’ said the old mun, bis 








face lighting up. “‘ That will buy backy fur 
a@ many days ; thankee, Mars | hilip.’ 

** All right,” said Vhilip, dashing off ; “ there 
is splendid skating on the river. I'll just look 
in to see if little Gerty is all right.” 

Uncle Ned turned and looked after him with 
a sigh. 

**De good Lord knows best, I spect, dat he 
made us to differ. J/e doesnt think ’bout 
growin’ ole and gray, but hes got to~ he’s got 
to,” he chuckled, almost gleefully. 

Colonel Masters stood on the steps of the 
great gray stone house. He was a forbiddiny- 
looking man, though he had fine features. His 
forehead was very high, yet narrow, his lips 
were pressed together, and always working ; 
his iron gray hair stood up like quills upon 
the porcupine, and his eyes, almost hidden by 
the bushy brows, were small and sharp and 
steely. He was by nature a plotter, by educa- 
tion a gentleman, and. by inclination a scoun- 
drel. Such was the man who, followed by 
Uncle Ned, led the way into his business room 
that glorious Christmas morning. 

For some time the two men talked together 
in low tones, and then sounded the click of 
silver and gold. Colonel Masters was a man 
devoid of principle, and the thought that a 
puny helpless child stood between him and 
independence— would, in fact, inherit the im- 
mense wealth which he coveted for his own 
motherless boy—stirred his wicked, covetous 
heart to rebellious, and even murderous, in- 
tentions. 

After some little argument, Uncle Ned 
yielded. Gertfude was only nine years old, 
and few besides her nurse cared for the sickly, 
nervous child. One of these few was youn: 
Philip Masters, and when late on that same 
day the child disappeared, and they tailed to 
find her, his sorrow was unaflected. 

Uncle Ned, whose clothes were discovered 
a mild distant, by the side of aswiftly running 
stream, the new cap and comforter carefully 
put out of harm's way, left few to weep fow 
his supposed untimely end. Only Dicky put 
on mourning, and kept her brilliant shawl 
carefully folded in a pillow-case, until the 
time for sables should be over. 


CHAPTER II, CHRISTMAS IN THE WOODS, 


S6AT EVER you min’, Miss Gerty, ’twon’t las’ 
allays, chile. Dot ar’ ole man have got 
to die some time, fer sartin.” 

“What ole man—lUncle Ned? You are al- 
ways talking ‘bout some ole man. I's hard 
you in your sleep; I's hard you cry out fer 
de Lord to help you, an’ den you's said, ‘ Ole 
man, | don’t wants ye’ money.’ And when- 
ever | ask you to take me away, because I’s 
tired of these ole woods, you talk ‘bout that 
ole man.” 

* Never yo’ min’, Miss Gerty; never yo’ 
min’. I has my own specifications to foller 
out. You is my chile jes’ now. I's brot you 
up, an’de Lord has help me. As to gittin’ out 
o’ dese yar ole woods, as yo’ calls em, dars 
too many bars about, chile—too many bars. 
Cotch ye an’ eat ye up in de winkling ob an 
eye. An’ thar’s wild Injuns bout sometimes ; 
dey aint got no ’spects for white folks’ feel- 
in's no more'’n bars has. Dey wouldn't tink 
nothin’ ob biling a little gal ob yo’ size, an’ 
den a-pickin’ dar bones.” 

“Oh, don’t, Uncle Ned—don't talk of that,’’ 
pleaded the child, with wild eyes. ‘ You will 
make me dream of them, and | hate to have 
ugly dreams. But I am so tired of bein’ 
alone !” 

“Den don’t yer talk of tryin’ to git away 
from yo’ ole uncle, Miss Gerty. You's got to 
stay right hyar till a sutten time, an’ den,” he 
added, with a gleam of triumph in his bright 
old eyes, and a gesture peculiar to the words, 
‘*den I's gwine to give yo’ back yo’ own.’ 

‘‘Who is my own ?— what is my own, Uncle 
Ned?” asked the child, in a pleading voice ; 
‘won't you tell me ’”’ 

“Ask me no quistions, honey, an’ yo’ ole 
uncle'll tell ye no Jies,’ said the man, his 
wrinkled old black face taking on a strange, 
uncanny semblance, as he held the thread to 
the eye of the clumsy needle, and his visual 
organs sank out of sight. ‘“ Yo’ jis’ bide yer 
time, honey—jis’ bide yer time, Miss Gerty. 
I’s sure ob de Lord's blessin’ now, jes’ as sure 
as it’s (hristmas Day, an’ thar’s a big wild 
turkey roasting afore de fire. An’ when dat 
ar dinner comes off, I's got somethin’ harnsome 
for yo’; somethin’ like yo’ never seed beto., 
though theyll come plenty by-an’ by. De good 
Lord'll take car o' you. | ain't afraid. lDar’s 
time enuf for all de Lord’s ways an’ doin’s 
You's smart an’ ’telligent ; ’twon't take you 
long fer to conquer dem speller books an’ all 
de odder branches. Now stan’ up, yer, an’ let 
you ole uncle catechise ye.”’ 

‘The girl sprang to her feet, a new interest 
visible in features and manner. L ithe. strong, 
graceful, and very beautiful, she stood before 
him, her great brown eyes shaded by long, 
curling lashes, her pretty hands folded on her 
bosom—a very nymph of the greensward. 

White and red, like roses and lilies, was her 
complexion ; her lips were dainty and beauti- 
tully shaped, and a profusion of chestnut curls, 
with here and‘there a glimmer of gold, fell 
over neck and shoulders. For the rest, she 
was clothed in a frock of primitive fashion, or 
rather of no fashion at all, for it-was simply 
a sack sewed up, with an outlet for her rarely 
molded arms, and the old man was now in- 
tent on making a new garment to replace the 
old. A cotton sash confined the dress at the 
waist, and a pair of heavy shoes completed the 
outfit. 

“ Now, Miss Certy,” said the old negro, as 
he looked at her. admiringly, crossing his eyes 
once or twice with his brown hands, * will yo’ 
hab de goodness to tell me an’ this vast con- 
gregation ob trees and things, wha’s de mean- 
ing ob Christmas Day ?”’ 

* It means that we have lots o’ good things 
to eat,” said the child. ‘1t means that a dear 
little Child was born in a manger, an’ I’e come 
to save the world. It means that you has lots 
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9’ presents, and says, “Christmas gift,” when 
you first gits up in the morning, an’ —an’——’ 

“Dat’s right, chile—dat’s a good lesson. 
Now, please tell yo’ ole uncle, who made 
you thd 

“ The great God — up thar !’’said the child, in 
the same coarse dialect, only it seemed some 
way finer and softer, falling trom her ruby 
lips 

“ An’ who’s tuk car’ ob ye for de las’ fo’ 
y’ars, an’ given ye clothes an’ drink an’ wit- 
tles ’” 

‘Yo’ has, Uncle Ned!” exclaimed the girl, 
springing upon his knee, to the utter over- 
throw of the work he was busy upon, and 
clasping his great black throat with her two 
lily-white arms 

* She! she! she!’ spluttered the old negro, 
trying to frown, yet laughing in spite of him- 
self. “’Tain’t no mortial hand has done all 
that ar; it's de same Lord as come a’ Christ- 
mas; it’s He has 
helped an’ kep’ ye 
in de darkness and 
de light, when ye 
ain’t had nobody 
but @ poor ole nig 
to make company }\ 
of. But never yo’ 
min’, Miss Gerty, 
it’ll all be difrunt 
one o’ dese yar days. | 

This curious 
home in the heart 
of the dense wood 
was not without its 
beauty. Every stick 
in the rude walls " 
had been placed (yy 
there by Uncle Ned. 
The interior was ab- 
solutely pretty, for 
the old man had 
brought together 
many household 
comforts. Before the 
immense fireplace, 
whose chimney was 
built on the outside 
of the hut, a rug of 
beautifully blended 
colors, and beyond 
that a square of 
good = substantial 
carpet. <A recess in 
the side, hung with 
a bright curtain, 
contained the child’s 
bed, a bearskin rug, 
atable and a chest 
of drawers. His own 
bed in the corner 
was composed of 
boughs and dried 
grass, covered with 
blankets and a vari- 
colored quilt, whilo 
benches and stools 
of his own manu- 
facture stood in 
their appropriate 
places. 

To-day, in honor 
of Christmas,a huge 
turkey browned on 
the spit in front of 
a blazing fire, while 
a tray filled with 
apples and nuts and 
raisins graced a 
tree-stump that did 
duty for a_ side- 
table. 

Altogether it was 
a scene of rude 
domestic comfort, 
and when at dinner- 
time the old man 
brought forth a box 
_ and placed it before 
the child, and she 
lifted therefrom a 
gold chain and a 
ring of  brilliants, 
her delight knew no 
bounds, and she 
thanked him again 
and again. 

That night, as 
was his custom at 
every Christmas- 
time, after the child 
had gone to her little 
nook, the man took 
from some secret 
place a bag of buck- 
skin and poured its 
contents upon the 
table. 

“Yo’ old debil!” 
he muttered, his eye 
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She believed in God with undoubting faith, 
| and Christmas-time was her grand holiday, for 
| which Uncle Ned spent his “ blood money,’’ as 

he called it, lavishly. 
| The years sped on. Gertrude was fifteen, 
and as lovely as adream. (ne day Uncle Ned 
came home with a shining face, and little Ger- 


vantage. 

‘Well, missee, don’ know as Uncle Ned dar’ 
to speak to ye now,” he said, laughinz. 

“Oh, Uncle Ned, what has happened? Have 
I come to my own?” cried the girl. 
et Yes, honey, you’s come to yo’ own ; an 
| de quistion for to settle now is, am it to be 
blue, red, yaller or green? I'd a-got it fer you, 
but I thought I’d leave de color to you.” 

“What color, Uncle Ned?” 

“Of dat ar silk gown I’s got to buy for yo’, 
honey. Yes, it's gwine to be silk an’ dimons 
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a bal masqué, and he listened, deferring to the 


gold. “Vhilip Masters ought to be happy, the | pretty petitioners with a puzzled, yet pleased, 


sole owner of a homestead like this.” 
“ Nevertheless, [ don’t think him very 


manner. 
‘“‘[ know nothing about such matters,” he 


happy,” was the answer, as Miss Beck Rogers | said, at last, with a sad smile that captivated 


lifted a pair of dark, piercing eyes. 
‘Why, what in the world has he to be | 


a tall, dark girl, dressed in sage green and old 
| 


trude. with her quiet intuition, knew that troubled with? Handsome, of age, plenty of | 
something unusual had happened to her ad- money, and all the girls —almost all the girls, 


[ mean—in love with him,” added Miss Inslip, 
as Miss Beck shrugged her shapely shoulders. 

“JT dont know,” was the answer, “only I 
have heard that the servants hint at dark 
doings, and some people seem to think the little 
child was put out of the way, treacherously ; 
you’ve heard that he had a Cousin Gertrude, 
haven't you? Did you notice the child that 
assisted his father at table to-day ?”’ 

“Yes; a handsome mulatto boy.” 

“Well, his grandfather, and the child’s | 
nurse, and the child herself, all disappeared on ' 
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every heart; ‘you must take the proceedings 
in your own hands, ladies. The house is yours 
to do as suits your pleasure ; and I am yours 


| to command,” he added, with a bow that 


would have done credit to a Chesterfield. 

Busy heads and busy hands were soon at 
work. It was decided that the festivitics 
should commence immediately after the Christ- 
mas dinner, which was to be a very elaborate 
affair. In every room the fair inmates were 
altering some old finery to suit, or arranging 
what they already had. 

“Do you know Christmas is always a sad 
day to me?” said Philip, to one of his friends 
as they walked the back piazza after break 
fast. “Ihave never quite got over the loss of 
my poor little cou 
sin, and I never 
shall,” he added. 
in a lower tone 
and a blanched 
cheek. “I think 
it killed my father. 
He died on a Christ- 
mas Day.” 

Meantime there 
was confusion in- 
doors. Blooming 
maidens wero 
grouped together, 
talking eagerly, and 
trying togetat some- 
thing the servants 
had been saying. 

“What is it—a 
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- new arrival?” asked 
J Philip, as, taking his 
rs cigar from his lips, 
he moved through a 
French window into 
the drawing-room, 
whose inmates 
: 5 nail seemed startled and 
“ \ apprehensive of 
| \ some unusual event. 
Suddenly, while 
Philip was question- 
ing one of the ser- 
li\ | vants, the man ex- 

| \\ \ claimed : 
| | “Fore God, Mars 
Philip, thar’s old 
Uncle Ned Ruddle!”? 

Everybody stop- 
ped talking and 
looked toward tho 
door from which 
came the tall, bers 
figure of the old 
man, with whiter 
hair and more dc- 
cided marks of age, 
leading by the hand 
the beautiful, fright- 
ened girl whoze fate 
had so long been in 
his hands, 

Presently Dick7z 
ran in screaming, 
and fell upon her 
father’s neck, and 
all was confusion 
for a time. 

“What does it 
mean? Who is it? 
What a queer dress ! 
But how pretty!” 
were murmurs that 
went round the 
room. 

“Mars Philip, I's 
bro’t her here as 
soon as I knew old 
kunnel had gone. 
she’s come to her 
own—it’s little 
Gerty. I guv her 
up to yo’. Amen.” 

It sounded like a 

















prayer. Thilip’s 
face was an illumi- 
nation. The change 
was as wonderful as 
itwas instantaneous, 
as, gathering his 
breath into one 
great sigh, he ex- 
claimed : 

“Thank God! 
Now I can be happy 
again!” 

Well, Uncle Ned 
was made a hero 
of, and gifts and 
poe wishes were 
a 





lighting at sight of 
the coin, “you is 
the price of almos’ 
a murder. Ede good Lord hedn’t turned 
old Uncle Ned’s mind, dat ar pore chile would 
aslep’ in de place o’ blood, an’ dis yer black 
soul bin los’ for eber! I darsn’t carry her 
back yit, yo’ know, good Lord—not while de 
ole man lives. No, no; dat wouldn’t do. But 
jes you’ wait, dear Lord, till dat ole man go 
dead, den won’t I hab de victory? Go’long!” 

Yes, he had brought the sickly child from 
her home with evil thoughts and intentions in 
his mind. He dearly loved gold, but as he 
went on with the innocent child, she looked 
up at him so confidingly, and seemed so happy 
in his society, that his heart softened. He re- 
acived upon a different line of action, and that 
le would never go back to the old plantation 
while the colonel lived. 

As for the child, she grew beautiful and 
strong in this outside life. One would not 
have recognized in her the puny, wailing 
creature of the past. She knew all the flowers 
and sweet nestling herbage of the wild woods. 


now ’s long ’s yo’ live. An’ I'm gwine fer to 


like a queen. Old mars, Colonel Masters, died 


I's gwine to take yo’to yo’own. Cilory to de 
King !”? 





CUAPTER HI.—CHRISTMAS AT THE PLANTATION, 


in the great house to spend the coming 
Christmas. The long drawing room, decorated 
with evergreens and bunches of holly, with its 
pineling of mirrors, its fine paintings and 
roaring open fires of birch-wood; the easy 
chairs wheeled out here and there. and occu- 
pied by beautiful women, presented a picture 
of rare comfort and luxury, such as is met 
with often in the palace-homes of the South. 
“Tsn’t it the loveliest place ?” asked little 
Belle Inslip, turning to her nearest neighbor, 





BRILLIANT company had been gathered | 


“COME TO HER OWN.”—“* Yo’ mas, Uncte Nep!’ EXCLAIMED THE GIRL, SPRINGING UPON HIS KNEE.” 


, the same day—Christmas Day. It was seven 
take yo’ inter de city, an’ yo’s to be fixed up| or eight years ago. The nurse was traced, 
| and sheewas all right; but the black man and 
ober a y’ar ago, an’ I neber knowed it till to- | the poor, helpless little girl have never been 
day. An’next week comes Christmas, an’ then | seen since. The man’s name was Ned ; they 


found his clothes near ariver, but it is thought 
| that was a ruse. Of course there has never 
been any proof of foul play, but old Colonel 
Masters, they say who knew him, was the 
| worst haunted man they ever met. His nights 
were passed in terror, and he declared at last 
that he would not sleep under this roof. That 
was three or four years ago, and he died while 
| traveling for his health.” 
| “Dear me! what a deliciously dreadful 
| story!” said Miss Inslip, shuddering under 
| her laces; “and there comes Mr. Masters, 
now !” 
The young man moved graciously and grace- 
fully from group to group. He was tall, pale, 
and handsome, but grave and reticent. Many 





ot the young ladies were soliciting him to give 


vished upon him. 
That was a Christ- 
mas Day worth ce- 
lebrating. Gertrude, 
shy and trembling, was bowed down to as the 
heiress of these grand old possessions, and 
pretty lips pitied Philip Masters. 

“Don’t pity him,”’ said Miss Beck. “He is 
a grander man to-day than he was yesterday. 
Look at his face! Why, I’d give a fortune 
myself to feel as he does. Pray, don’t pity 
him.” 

It was true. Philip Masters was a grander 
man, thouch a vast estate had passed out of his 
hands. And even Uncle Ned was so changed 
tliat Dicky often said she “ ‘peared as if she bad 
a new father.’ 

+ * x * * * 

Shall I tell you? It’s a great secret. The 
estate is likely to come into Philip’s hands 
again, for before a very great while he will 
marry his pretty cousin, and then take her 
abroad, They say, those who know her, that 
she developed ito a very sweet. accom- 
plished woman, and that the marriage will 
take place on Christmas Day. 2768. 
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to-nght. The wind is on a deuce of a spree 
out-of-doors. I can tell you I felt as if it would it 
scoop my head off—and the rain, whew! But it’s < be / NN tna 
worth going through it all to see the picture of 
comfort here, and you looking like a peach.” 

It must have been a curious specimen of that fruit tg AANA 
which the woman resembled. She had a sallow com We » ATR 
plexion, high cheek-bones, ferret tyes and scant, ih ;' =< 
dull-brown hair, cut, nevertheless, in the prevailing re 
fashion. The man who shook the water from a shiny ane ; | ee 
old sealskin cap, that looked like a drowned rat in suet vio’ Siete y ~ i 
his hands, was a strong, sinewy-looking individual wall % oe iN ! { 
of at least forty-five, with evasive black eyes, close Wt . - 
cropped black hair, an insinuating smile, and rather rae 4 
good features, but over all a fugitive, hunted ex- . ey ‘Vie eal y 
pression, a nervous starting now and then, a furtive q — | i} 
glancing into the corners, that might have awakened H 4 | 
suspicion in any one who had not the glamour over aayouit itl seat 
her that the little blind god throws over his victims. r|| Mi 

The scene was a pleasant, bright kitchen with a Jat | ud 
cheery fire, tables and chairs as white as curd, Sant , | 
shining vessels of tin and copper hung up in gorgeous . zZ ee \ 
array, a dainty little spread of cold turkey, mince- s ASR | a ; i 
pie and hot whisky-punch on a little stand near the — 4 
coziest seat. No wonder this man coming out of the | \ ~ ; id 
wrathful buffeting of the storm found it a pleasant Zz, Mh, Yi . y Jd \ 
scene, and although Rachel Harding was not round " ‘ Ties 
or rosy or anything that cooks generally are, he Py ( wb i WN t 
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|": a new kind of Christmas carol we're having 
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‘He stoop FOR A SECOND AND GAZED AT THE LONELY HOUSK HE HAD JUST LEFT.” .. . “HOLDING A PHOTOGRAPH IN HIS HAND, HE CRIED OUT, IN A HOARSE VOICE: 
*WoMAN, WHERE DID YOU GET THIS?” . 
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himself that if she was not quite a peach, she 
was like a Fall pippin—a pleasant sour. 

“I ’ardly expected you.’ the woman said 
with a flush on her sallow cheek, “ as cats and 
dogs is nothink to it, an out-and-out turnado. 
] took one peep out, and the door slemmed in 
my face in the most haggerawatin’ manner.” 


managed to be quite flattering, and declare to , 


“Oh! I'd go through fire an’ water to see | 


you,” said the man, with a look that made the 
ancient maiden’s heart beat audibly against 
her corset board ; “ how's the missus?’ 

* Oh? she’s expectin’ ’er son to night; she 
ain't another chick or child, and sie s bound 
up in ‘im, which is nateral, The female ‘art, 
Mr. Cheggs, is so constituted, as it must lean 


| 


on somethink,” said Rachel, with an eloquent | 


sigh. 

* It's the confiding nater of woman that I 
most admire !” exclaimed that gentieman, look- 
ing hungrily at the collation on the side table. 
And he had never spoken a truer word in his 
life. 

“Sit up, Mr. Chevgs, and let me pive you 
sometbink as will be tortifyin’ agin the storm. 
I don’t ‘old with takin’ anythink except medi 
cinally, and I couldn't eat a morsel, bein’ deli 
cate in my appertite as a bird ; but don't mind 
me; setup!’ 

Mr. Cheggs did not mind, but sat up and 
attacked the cold turkey with a relish that 
might have betrayed to an observant mind 
the fact that he had eaten little all day. But 
Rachel was quite delighted at his enjoyment 
ot the fare, and relented so far as todrinka 
small glass of the punch with him. for she said 
she fclt a queer fluttering about her ’art— just 
a thimblefull. 

Mr. Cheggs grew quite playful when he had 
swallowed two or three glasses, and declared 
he had never tasted better punch, and would 
be too happy if he could have it brewed by 
the same tair hands for ever. 

You may be sure Kachel’s heart palpitated 


thimblefull would quiet the little flutterer. 

“And so the chamberma:d is not 
to night,” her companion remarked ; ‘all the 
better tor our little (éle-c-téle ; but it seems to 
nie | heard some one call you. Just like these 
missuses, they cant bear their help to have 
any peace and quiet. ‘here it is again!” 

* Wotever can she be hup to, | wonder ’”’ 
Hachel said, rather sullenly ; ‘somethink for 
her blessed Roy, 1 suppose. Heven the ’oli 
days, is not sacred for the poor ’elp; but 
there’s a dinner to cook as will keep me 
toilin’ and moilin’ most of the blessed ( hrist- 
mas Day, as was given to be joytul unto ‘igh 
and low. Well, | must go hup, tho’ I can’t 
say as | ve ‘eered a woice myself.” 

So she turned away trom the alluring scene 
and went up stairs rather slowly, grumbling 
as she went. 

Mr. Cheggs, when the door was closed, 
waited a moment, and looked furtively around 
Then he listened and walked in a carcless 
manner, Whistling * All on account of Eliza,” 
to the front windows. They had all been 
securely tastencd and bolted at the first 
approach of dusk by the timid Rachel. It only 
required a moment's work to draw one of 
these bolts, and put back the window catch, 
and then the man was seated dreamily and 
ga ing into the fire when Rachel appeared 
again, looking very cross. 

** Says she didn’t call, nor ring, nor nothink,”’ 
she snapped. * Wotever was you a-thinkin’ 
of?” 

**Maybe it was in the street, or else it was 


because your name is always ringing in my | 


ears,’ returned her companion, with an in- 
tinuating air. * Rachel! how would Rachel 
Cheggs yo, eh!” 

Alas! how the poor old maid's heart flut- 
tered now—that heart which had been left so 
long without being stirred by the voice of 
lov e. 

* Goodness gracious, Mr. Cheggs !"' she cried: 
“you quite fluster me ; can it be that you i 

“Of course it can be if you say so,” he 
answered. “I’ve a little wenture on hand now, 
and when that’s settled, why, I'll settle— we'll 
settle, if you’re agreeable. Ain’t it pretty 
late now, or does the missus sit up generally /”’ 

She'll wait till midnight for Master Roy,” 
answered Rachel. absently. 

* He's a Gospel duck, ain’t he ?” 

“A what?” 

* Oh, I mean I think I've heard you say he's 
been studyin’.” 

‘Yes; he’s been in a Geological Seminary 
and he’s going to dispense with the Gospel, if 
that’s what you mean. Why, you ain't never 
goin’ so soon?” 

“T must; when duty calls | must away,” 
said Mr. Cheggs. with a smile ; “although if | 
listened to the woice of love I’m afraid | 
wouldn't go home till morning.”’ 

* Oh! how improper!” exclaimed Rachel, 
“T never ‘eard any one go on so. I can’t a-bear 
to think of you a-taacin’ this herricane !” 

“I'd face a hundred storms for one such 
hour,” answered Mr. Cheggs, gallantly, taking 
the skinny hand in his. He thought for one 
briet moment of imprinting a kiss on those 
chaste lips ; but he could not, so he only gave 
the hand an eloquent squeeze and went out 
into the night. 

It was a tearing, howling, raging wind. (One 
might imagine that the air was full of oaths 
and imprecations, and that a thousand devils 
were abroad on this night, when the grand 
anthem of* I’cace on earth, goodwill to men ” 
should have been ringing on the air. Rain 
fell, too—or it could scarcely be said to fall, 
fer the wind blew it in one’s face, and jt felt 
like a myriad of stinging needles. The wind 
seemed to seize cur solitary pedestrians with 
a wild howl! of triumph. It clutched the shiny 
seal skin cap and toss:d it in the gutter ; then, 
with a demoniacal shriek, it tore at his thin 
coat and bufleted him generally ; spite of all, 
h» stood for a second and gazed at the lonely 
house he had just left. It stood ina pretty, 


| he put me up to the job. 
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and odd corners. it had roses and woodbine 
trained abontit,and made a picturesque object 
in the landscape on a pleasant day in Summer ; 
but on this tempestous night it seemed to 
cower among its skeleton shrubbery and vines 
in a frightened way. The reckless fingers of 
the wind had seized the clinging tendrils of 
the climbing roses and torn them away, so 
that they streamed out helplessly on the blast 
There was, however, a 
parlor 
sodden snow ot the garden and the desolate 
flower-beds. 

“IT suppose it’s all right, and Carroty Dick 
knows the game,’ muttered the man; “I’ve 


| done my part so far well, and when it comes 


to divvy he’d want to have his own way ‘cos 
Ten thousand in 
Government bonds is a snug thing. and I'Jl get 
ahead of the bloke this time and do the busi- 
ness tonight To-morrow night if he looks 
in he'll find all cleaned out— not a joke!” 

And the man seemed utterly careless of the 
freaks of the storm that beat upon his bare 
head as he chuckled over his secret purpose. 
But at last he picked the cap out of the gutter, 
shook it but did not put it on his head, and 
went his way. 

In the parlor of the cozy little house fire 
light and lamplight seemed struggling together 
to see which could most do honor to the festive 
times. A rosy glow suffused the room, and 
the logs upon the brass andirons snapped and 
blazed and sent up merry sparks. There were 
flowers in the reom and pictures, and the 
whole appearance denoted comfort and luxury 
Drawn up near the fire was a round table 
with various dainties and also more substan- 
tial dishes upon it. There was a silver kettle 
standing there over a blazing a’cohol lamp, 
ready to make the tea when the expected one 
arrived 

l’etore the fire, with her feet upon the fender, 


| sat a middle aged lady, the firelight shimmer 
Fo much after this, that nothing but another | 


ing over « pretty gray silk dress; a pair of 


| slender white hands and a somewhat pale 


here } 





pr m little garden, and glimmered out chostiy | 


whie among the trees. 


It was tull of gables | 


worn face, with soft brown eyes and still 
brown waving hair. It was the face of one 
who had passed through great tribulation, and 
had now a sort of peace not altogether un- 
troubled even yet, for sometimes there was 
the sound of a long-drawn sigh and the slender 
hands were clasped together for a moment as 
if in silent prayer. Oh, these holidays— these 
milestones on the way of !ife--what terrible 


| memories they awaken, bringing back mo- 


ments in the past: 


‘and we think of the strain of that torture, 
Which crushed not, and killed not, but rent, 
Till body and soul in that struggle, 
Dropped helpless and spent,.”’ 


But the past was past, and Mrs. Glenham 
thanked Cod for it as she heard her son s step 
in the hall, and saw him enter, a tine manly 
fellow, with a pleasant smile and handsome 
brown eyes like her own. 

“An hour past time. Roy,’ she said, with a 
world of tenderness in her voice, as she sprang 
to meet him 

* Don't embrace me yet, mother,” he cried ; 
“7 feel like a nor’easter coming into this sum- 
mery room. 1| shall give you a chill.” 

“| must brew you something stronger than 
tea. I think ; your teeth are chattering,’’ she 
said, making «a move. 

* Now sit still. mammy dear. I know where 
the bottle is. You keep it on the chimney 
piece so that you can put your lips to it when 
you re 80 disposed. Let me go alter it, and at 
the same time make myself. more fit to take 
tea with a lady.” 

Mrs. Glenham seemed loath to trust her idol 
out of her sight, but she seated herself once 
more in the cushioned chair, drew up the 
stand, and began arranging the pretty buff 
and-scariet cups. 

Roy sprang up the stairs three or four steps 
atatime, found his mother’s room well lighted, 
and took a look up the mantelpiece, but the 
bottle did not happen to be there. 

«Such a preci-e little woman,” he said, with 
a bmile. “1 believe there isn't another thing 
changed in the year I’ve been away.”’ 

He began rummaging about, and finally 
opened the lid of a writing-desk that stood 
near. 

“TI believe I’ve never been in here before,” 
he thought, as he glanced within. Ividently 
the bottle was not there, but a small package 
ot yellow newspapers caught his eye. 

“ What can the mother have saved these for 
he thought, taking them up in his hand 
“twenty years old. too.” 

A vague curiosity made him turn them over, 
and something marked with a lead-pencil 
caught his eye. It was a trial, and he saw 
that it was continued through each. In fact, 
the case was completed. and the sentence given 
in these papers. * Consadine, the Murderer.” 
headed every installment in large letters. He 
stared at the papers with wonder, and some 
little apprehension. What was this man to his 
mother ’ 

“What whut— keeps you?’ exclaimed a 
a voice that startled Roy into dropping the 
papers. 

His mother stood at the door, gazing at him 
with a very white face. ¢ 

Roy rallied his faculties, and replied as 
indifferently as possible : 

“| don’t find a drop of the cratur about, 
mother, dear, and I am sure the least as is 


9)? 


would do you good, too, for you are louking | 


very pale.” 

Mrs. Glenham recovered herself and pro- 
duced the little flask ; but there seemed to 
have fallen a shadow ~ a chill— upon the heart- 
felt joy of her reunion with her son. It was 
only after the cozy meal was over. and they 
both sat somewhat silently looking into the 
fire, that the old warmth came back again, and 
Roy. taking his mother’s hand. said : 

“IT want to tell you something. 
tell you why [ was an hour late.” 

* Well. my boy ?” 

“I went to get a Christmas gift.” he said, 


I want to 


bright light in the | 
so clear and strong that it lit up the | 


with a smile. and a look of unutterable happi- 
ness in his dark eyes. 
getting it, but I did.” 

Mrs. Glenham’'s heart thrilled half-joyfully, 
half painfully. 

‘*} could not wait any longer. 
ordained on Sunday. 
| rectory already, and a modest income offered 
| me from the town of Kedmond-by-the-Sea, and 
| have an unsullied name.” 

* Ah,” something like a groan burst from 
Mrs. Glenham. 
| ‘Mother, you have heard me talk of her 
| you knew the hope of my heart. No one could 
be more lovely than my Mabel.” 

‘I know,” exclaimed the mother, with a 
sort of gasp, “only | hoped you would tell 
me when you ’ she faltered 

“I meant to; but that won't make 
cold to her, will it, mother, dear ?”’ 

“| meant—I think it is right for me to tell 
you something that perhaps you ought to have 
known first,’ she went on. 

* But.’ exclaimed the young man, impetu- 
ously, “ it cannot affect this matter, can it?” 

“| thin? possibly.” 

Mrs. (. sham evidently shrank nervously 
from the task before her. 

Roy seemed suddenly to awaken to the fact 
that there was some important revelation in 
store for him, and his face changed. 

“Vell me, mother; 1am prepared for any- 
thing ; nothing can separate Mabel and me.” 

“1 saw you with some yellow papers in 
your hand tonight, my son. Did you notice 
anything in them?’ 

Koy flushed a little. 
sp) ° 

* Yes, a trial.” 

“ Of Consadine, the murderer,” said Mrs. 
Glenham. the last word uttered in a faint 
whisper, as if the very sound sickened her. 

Roy nodded, 

“He was your father,” she gasped, “Oh, 
my poor boy, you have not an unsullied name 
to ofler any woman ; but it is not your fault.” 

‘““My my father, a murderer!’ cried Roy, 
starting to his fect 

* Hush. 
kept this from you! but we must be upright; 
we have no right to deceive an innocent girl. 
| should have told you when you first seemed 
to care for her.” 

* Yes, you should have told me at once,” he 
cried, with a harshness in his tone that his 
mother had never heard before. “I might 
have given her up then, at the first; but now 

now, oh God! it will be like death. Where 
is he, was he hung ?’ with an accent of horror. 

“Ch. no; not so bad as that—imprisoned !” 

** Now in prison ” 

Mrs. Glenham's face flushed, painfully. 

‘He escaped five years avo”’ 

* And has he sought vou?” 

“IT dont know. He has not found us, at all 
events. You see, I did not keep his name.” 

“Ch, my God, even my name | had no right 
to offer to my poor Mabel,” and the young man 
groaned aloud. 

A sob from 
his senses. 

“What a brute I am,” he cried, “to think 
only of myself at such a time! Il’oor darling 
mother, what a life you have lived! You 
have lived only for me, and | can never forget 
it. God must have prospered you, too, or you 
would not have this pleasant little home, and 
all the rest.” 

“Yes, Roy, I think He did,’? sobbed the 
mother, * After the storm was over Ile lifted 
me out of the terrible pit and the miry 
clay and established my goings. Then an old 
uncle died, and left me his property, and we 
are quite well off at present.” 

“Only we are living on the edge of a vol- 
cano,”’ said Roy. * As long as that man is at 
large, who knows what crime he may commit, 
or how soon the past may be raked up and all 
published once more in the papers’ Who knows 
but he may mect the doom he once escaped, 
and be hanged °”’ 

* Oh! my boy, don’t ; you frighten me,” cried 
Mrs. Glenham ; ** he may be dead already.” 

“Lama brute. We must hope for the best,” 
Roy said, with an effort, as he saw his mother's 
terror. “ Poor little mother, you have borne 
the burden for twenty years, and I grow 
restive in five minutes. 1 must help you bear 
it now.” 

And in a calmer mood they talked the 
matter over. Roy in his first joy had invited 
Mabel and her mother to share the Christmas 
dinner, and it was questioned whether that 
should. stand 
_ “Mrs. Ford prides herself so on her family,” 
said Mrs. Glenham, with a faint smile. 

“Tell me. mother, how was the murder 
done’ exclaimed Roy, evidently unable to 
dwell upon anything else for many moments at 
a time. 

“My boy, I will give you the papers. It 
was one of his boon companions—a man who 
had led him into everything ; better dead than 
alive, we might think. but the meanest life is 
sacred, and so——” 

“1 believe I will go to bed!” said Roy, sud 
denly. “I shall be more composed in the 
morning. more accustomed to the thought that 
[ am a——” 

“Oh, my darling boy!” cried his mother, 
throwing her arms about him, “don’t despair ; 
God has been so good to us so far, you can 
surely trust Him to the end.” 

“1 will try.”’ said Roy, softly. as he bent his 
proud head to kiss her. * At all events. I can 
thank Him for the dearest mother in the 
world.” 

Mrs. Glenham sat once more alone by the 
fire ina sombre reverie. She thought of her 
short and wretched married life, the husband 
who had won her unsophisticated heart with 
his handsome face and winning tonzue. The 
gift of the blarney had certainly been part of 
Phil Consadine’s Irish birthright, and he had 
also the love of “divarsion belonging to his 
race. He soon neglected her for the grog 
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when he was not himself, however. In his few 
sober moments, he abased himself into the dust 
at her feet. and promised everything. Then 
came the shadow of the great crime, and her 
determination that her boy should not be 
brought up with the knowledge that his father 
wasacriminal. All had gone well with them 
till now ; and now, poor Koy, she would have 


| given her life for him, but she could not give 


| 





him peace and happiness, or the hand of the 
woman he loved! 

She sat there a long, long time. till the vivid 
coals paled and grew gray, and the room 
became chilly. Cutside, the tempeststill raged. 
It was just the night for desperate deeds. In- 
visible hands seemed to shake the windows 
and rattle the doors, but Mrs. Glenhain did 
not even hear the storm. 

“The sins of the father,” she thought, “‘ ah, 
how surely are they’ visited on the children! 
lut I can thank heaven and take courage that 
my Loy is not like- , 

Her thoughts were suddenly and horribly 
arrested by a hand at her throat, and a hoarse 
voice that muttered, “>.ot one word, or you 
are a dead woman !”’ 

When she could look into the face bending 
over her she saw a stout, muscular man with 
a threatening eye and a pistol in his hand — in 
fact, the individual whom we have described 
as enjoying a jovial (éle-d-téle with the house- 
keeper a couple of hours before. 

“I ain't a goin’ to be impolite, now. unless 
you re too aggravatin’,”’ he said, looking her 
full in the eve. ‘It’s the time for folks to be 
liberal and think of the poor, and as nobody 
thinks of me, I’m goin’ to look out for myself. 
I won’t hurt a hair of yer head. I’m fond of 
the fair sex myself— fact, I’ve been what you 
all a masher in my time; but business is 
business ; where's the spondulicks’ Don’t 
care for anything else won't disturb your 
jewelry. little keepsakes and such; you see | 
have a feelin’ heart, after all; but the bonds, 
the bonds are what | want.” 

Hie still held the pistol in its threatening 
position, and Mrs.Glenham saw that there 
was no hope. If she had only followed Roy’s 
advice and left the bonds in bank, she thought, 
with a great ‘‘irob of sorrow. 

“ Would you rob a Jone woman of her all ?”’ 
she said, softly. ‘“ What will become of us?” 

“Qh, Jerusalem. what will become of me, if 
I don't cet it?’ cried the ruffian, impatiently. 
“ You've got a strapping son—1 saw him come 
in—let him work for you; but that’s not my 
business. / can’t provide for ull the widows 
and orphans; too large a contract, by a large 
majority. Hurry up, madame; but not a 
squeak or a cry, or it will be your last.” 

Mrs. Glenham felt very sick and faint as she 
struggled to her seat. There seemed no es- 
cape. She must do the ruffian’s bidding, and 
give the bonds into his vile hands. She stag 
gered a moment, and in so doing touched a 
stand near so that it fell. Some books and 
pictures dropped on the floor, and involuntarily 
the man’s eyes followed them. The next mo- 
ment he stooped, with an exclamation, and 
holding a photograph in his hand, cried out, in 
a hoarse voice: * Woman, where did you get 
this’? The picture was of a young girl ina 
simple white trock with fluttering blue ribbons. 
It was an ivory-type, and the delicate purity 
of the complexion, the blush-rose cheeks, the 
light golden brown hair, the happy innocence 
of the sweet face, were well portrayed. At 
that moment the bells rany out the midnight 
hour, and ( hristmas had come. 

Mrs. Glenham glanced at the picture with 
astonishment, and then at the man’s eager, 
excited face. 

“That,’? she said—‘ why, that is a photo- 
graph taken of me when | was a girl.” 

“Cf you? Oh, my God!” exclaimed the 
man, dropping into a chair. 

Mrs. Glenham grew white with 
man was surely a maniac. 

“Then you are- you were Alice Dubois,” 
he went on, with flashing eyes; “and you 
married J 

Mrs. Glenham shuddered. A strange chill 
came over her as she looked into the man’s face. 

“You married [hilip Consadine,” he said, 
lowering his voice and looking furtively about. 

“ Well, what then?” she murmured, 

“ You don’t know me; how could you? It is 
twenty years 

Mrs. Glenham started to her feet and stared 
at him. Yes; she saw in the wreck and ruin 
before her some traces - some faint traces - of 
the man who had made such havoc of her 
life. 

“Oh, Alice,” he said, coming nearer, “to 
think that I held the pistol to your head ; that 
it was my own boy | saw coming in here to- 
night; that I, his father, wished to rob him of 
his own. You've been better without me, 
haven't you? My poor girl, and I am a thief 
and a rascal, and not fit to come in your sight : 
but I've often thought of the old days when I 
wasn't stceped in sin. and I always see you in 
the pretty white dress and the blue ribbons 
as ye went to have your picture taken for 
your lover. And do you mind the first Christ 
mas after, and the little locket 1 bought ye? 
Ah, I'd give my whole life, all that’s betore 
me, for one such day——”’ 

‘Then ye wouldn't give much, ye spalpeen,”’ 
cried another voice. followed ly a pistol-shot. 
With a groan Consadine dropped on the floor, 
and a burly ruffian with red hair stood over 
him. 

**There’s honor among thieves, you see,” he 
said, nodding to Mrs.Glenham; “I put him 
up to this job, and the sneak ys 

Lut the words were cut short bya clutch 
on the man’s shoulder. ‘Two, policemen had 
followed him, and he was now disarmed in 
their grasp. aes. 

*Wesaw him watching the bouse ina sus 
picious manner.” cried one.*‘ and so we dogged 
him; not in time to knock his pistol up when 
he aimed at— one of his pals. | suppose.” 

“This one is dying,” said Mrs. Glerham. 
kneeling by the prostrate form. ‘You can 
not move him yet.” 
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“Shall I leave some one with you—he is, 


harm ess—till | get an ambulance?” 

*No; 111 call my son.” answered the lady. 
with a trembling voice. “We will watch 
him till you come —only leave some one out- 
side in case e 

* All right ; come along, my hearty,”’ to the 
red-haired ruffian. “le composed: nothing 
like taking things quietly.” 

The dying man held the woman’s hand a 
moment, with a great effort to speak. 

Mrs. Glenham bent down to hear. 

“ Don’t — don't tell him,” he muttered. 

‘Him ?” asked his wife, doubtfully. 

* Don’t —tell—my boy—about this,” 
groaned. 

A kinder look came into the mother’s face 
as she heard this. 

“It will be a good riddance,” he said. * You | 
may be glad. | cannot disgrace you again; 
they don’t know my name —they won’t know. 
You--don't mind holding my hand— Alice ?” 

She clasped the stony, stiffening hand in hers. | 
“Pray, | hilip, pray,’ she whispered. “ It’s 
not tuo late — think of the thief and the mur- 
derer on the crosses by our Saviour. Ask 
God to forgive you; think, it's Christmas 
Night. ( h. I think God would be very pitiful | 
on this night, when He sent His only Son to | 
save us! Oh, l’hilip, it’s not too late!” 

The glazing eyes were fixed upon her face, 
the stiflening lips formed themselves into one 
word: 

** Forgive !” 

Whether the petition was to God in heaven 
or to the woman at his side, who could tell? 
for with that word the soul sped forth unto 
the untraveled glooms and avenues of death. 

When Roy was called the ambulance had 
taken away the body, and he never looked 
upon his father’s face. The identity of the 
dead man with [lhilip Consadine was never 
discovered; but in. due time Mrs. Glenham 
made known to her son that his wretched 
tather’s death was a well-authenticated fact, 
and he need not fear any new crime in the | 
future to part him from his heart’s beloved. 


he 
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my work by theshops. | could 

not help discovering it there.” 

A soft, low sigh floated out 

with the words, and a deeper 

shadow dropped upon the pale 
forehead of the girl who an- 
swered. 

The mild-eyed, gaunt- | 
framed man had just entered | 
her attic-room, and he stood 

watching her furtively with passionate glances, 

that might have been pitiful or malignant. It 
was not easy to tell, for his strongly-marked | 
face was as baffling as that of the Sphinx. 

Her young face should have been bright | 
with girlhood’s grace and bloom. But poverty 
and care write cruel lines, even upon the line 
aments most nobly dowered by beauty, and 
she had sewed now for five years, with tire- 
less effort, to preserve her feeble life from 
starvation. ' 

No wonder that the thin, pale countenance 
betrayed the fact. But the soft gray eyes had | 
a beauty of their own, and they were brave 
and steady. 

She weturned his look now and then, and 
sighed still more heavily. 

Then she bent again over her work, and | 
sewed with fierce energy for ten minutes. 
never looking up or speaking a word. 

His restless eyes were still roving about | 

him. They took in the whole of the dreary 

room, whose single window even was dismal ; 
for a crust of snow lay outside, dripping trom 
its dingy edge into icicles that fringed a ragged 
sill with still greater forlornness. The only 
prospect it afforded was of the upper portion of 

a half-dozen weather-beaten chimney-pots. 

Even the sky, in its brightness of blue or star, 

was obscured by a smoky cloud, which came | 

from a tall chimney at the corner of the street, 

where a petty manufactory struggled for a 

feeble existence, and pufied languidly day 

and night. 

Nor was the view within much more en- | 
couraging. Discolored plastering, mildewed | 
paper, carpetless floor. 

The seamstress was seated in a wooden | 
chair, with one rocker missing from its founda- 
tion. Before her was a plain deal table piled | 
with unmade garments, which bore the un- 
mistakable look of the lowest priced clothing- 
shop. Two other chairs and a bed draped in 
faded calico, with a broken stove where bricks 
did duty on one side for the missing legs. com- 
pleted the scanty inventory. The tea-kettle on | 
the stove did not even sing. The girl wore a | 
shawl while she sewed. and every now and 
then paused to huddle it closer about her chest. 
And the man himself did not even unbutton 
his overcoat in that chilly atmosphere. 

He broke out into a laugh presently. as if 
he thus summed up his observation of the 
place and its inmate. 

** Pretty hard lines, Madge, isn’t it for Christ- | 
mas ive?’ And | returned on you after ail 
this long absence.” 


ee SS: 
y 


| faded 


| that fate itself was leading her. 


Madge glanced at him uneasily, and tried to 
smile bravely, as she returned. 

“It might be worse, uncle. I have what I 
can call a home, and my rent- money is 
ready for next week. I needn't look far to 
find some one worse off. There's poor Mrs. 
Gregg. who is sick, and has two helpless 
children crying for bread.” 

* Bah! What is Mrs. Gregg to ycu, or to 
me’? But 1 say it is hard lines for you, my 
girl, and I’m going to make a change. Come, 
put up your work, and get out your bonnet. 
I'm going to give you a Christmas sight, and 
a Christmas present worth having.” 

And he laughed again —loud and long—with 
an uncanny ring in the tones. 


The girl was evidently schooled to prompt | 


obedience. 


She rose at once, folded up her work, and | 


went to the corner of the room where hung a 
worsted hood, and an unpretentious 
straw bonnet. 

She reached her hand to the latter, but the 
man spoke authoritatively. , 

“Take the other, it is the warmest; we 
have a good bit of a walk before us, and the 
cold cuts like a knife.” 

* You will tell me where I am going,’’ she 
said. dubiously. ‘* How long shall | be away ?” 

“That depends upon yourself. For ever, if 
you choose. Come, we haven't much time to 
lose.”’ 

The pale, worn face took on a still more 


| ghastly tint, and she looked apprehensively 


into his face 

“Uncle, i don’t like such mystery. You are 
stranger than ever, to night. | ” 

“Tush! 1am taking you to a goodly show, 
a Christmas scene of festivity. You will be 
vastly entertained. child. I’csides. I’m going 
to reveal to you what you have coaxed for so 
long. I am going to show you your father’s 
kindred and yours. Does that content you?” 

A light leaped into her quiet, gray eyes—a 
flash shone over the whole pale face. 

“Ah! was all she said, under her breath ; 
but the word had in it a whole volume of 
meaning. He chuckled to himself as he opened 
the door and led the way, stumbling along the 
narrow passages and the rickety stairs. She 
followed quietly, but with a look of intense, 
repressed excitement. (ut in the street. he 
seized her hand and held it with a fierce grip 
that hurt her. A shabby vehicle was at the 
corner, and the driver was evidently on the 


| lookout for them, for he dismounted from his 
| seat, stamping his feet vigorously on the stones 


of the }avement, and opened the door. 

“It nele ’ began Madge, tremulously, as 
she was thrust almost rudely upon the seat. 

“Be quiet, Madge. Don't bother me with 
talking. You can’t walk all theway. There'll 
be enough by and by. We must allow a little 
extravagance.” 

And he took the seat beside her, and folded 
his arms across his chest and sat staring out 
of the window throughout the ride, which oc- 
cupied nearly an hour’s time. Then there 
came a sudden halt. 

Made glanced out wonderingly as she be- 
held the carved, massive gateway of some 
broad avenue. But her uncle gave her no 
time for speculation. He leaped to the ground, 
and, as she followed. seized her hand avain. 

* Shall I wait to take you back ’” asked the 
driver. 

Another wild laugh. 

“No; go back to your stable. We'll come 
With a carriage and pair of our own, if we 
come atall. (ome, Madge.” 

And he drew her hurriedly on ; not up the 
avenue, which was brilliantly lighted, but to- 
wards a small gate at some distance, which led 
over a snowy track of ground quite forsaken 
and desolate. 

The air was intensely cold; but it was not 
that which made the teeth of Madge chatter 
and sent the blood tingling through her veins. 
A wild excitement, something akin to his 
mood, had taken possession of her. She felt 
Not a word 
did she utter in remonstrance when he led 
her over a rough piece of field, evidently the 
cleared portion of a park, though her feet 
were tripped by obstacles and her dress torn 
by briers. 

“Come on,” he muttered every now and 
then, ‘‘we must not be late at the festive 
scene,” 

Lut at last he relinquished his clutch of her 
hand, and pointed to a great mansion, spark- 
ling and scintillating with an hundred windows 
aglow. which rose like a brilliant beacon from 
the dark fir-trees before them. 

“My Christmas show is there yonder. 
Come, little Madge, I promise you ’twill be a 
rare sight.” 

They walked more quietly now, and were 
soon in a graveled path, and winding amidst 


deserted arbors and Winter stricken parterres, 


which were silently biding the hour when 
Summer should make them beautiful 
bright again. They were at the rear of the 
great mansion. 

He took her by the hand and stepped cau- 
tiously. but as one who understood the way 


| and had planned the whole. 


Presently he stopped short and muttered an 
imprecation. They were before an immense 
bay window, whose great plate-glass panels 
must have given a full view of the apartment 


| within. but heavy folds of silken drapery hid 
| their view. 


“The hussy has failed me,’ muttered he, 
under his laboring breath. 

But, as if in answer to the words, the cur- 
tains were swept suddenly aside and looped 
completely away. while the window framed 
for a second a trim waiting-maid’s blooming 
face and buxom figure. She made a quick 


gesture with ler hand. as if in signal to some 
| one known to be waiting without, and promptly 
retired. 

‘In good season, then.” muttered her uncle, | 
and guide:] Madge to an iron seat in the arbor 
which conmanded the whole view. 

The givl’s eyes, that had been dilated in the 


and | 


| 
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gloom of the park and the dimness of the , waited at the foot of the stone steps, with a 
night, were for a moment too dazzled by the | coachman, wrapped to his eyes in costly furs, 
clare of brilliant light and the magnificence of | nodding on the scat. 


the picture to see anything distinctly. She 


| 


The daring intruder flung out a quick ges- 


shaded them with her shaking hand for a brief | ture toward it. 


time, then uttered a low cry of delight. 
“Oh uncle, what a scene! 
have anything grander?” 
eagerly. 
For she saw a grand apartment with silken 
| hangings and dainty satin and lace covered fur- 
niture. 
| ness and the snow sparkled its trostiest gleam. 
But there within flowers bloomed in great 
urns and fruit was heaped in silver baskets, 
and a lady stood with tair white arms vailed 
only by hanging lace. A lady—a girl not as 
| old as herself. but oh, heavens, what a vision 
of beauty she seemed to those mistful eyes out 
there in the cold and the dimness! 

Gloriously beautiful, and adorned with all 
that could enhance the gifts of nature. Madge 
lost not a gleam of the amber satin folds that 
| swept down from the slender figure. She saw 
| the grace of each foamy cascade of priceless 
| lace that looped the satin. She marked the 
| rippling line of fire upon the breast. in the 
| dusky braids of hair and circling in dazzling 

coruscations around each slender white wrist, 
where the diamonds were clasped with un- 
stinted care. 
| But it was for none of these that the sudden 
| spasm of jealous rage shot through her heart. 
It was because that lovely face was so full 
| of light. and joy, and bloom, so radiant with a 
| gladness that had never known a hint of the 
hardness, the bitterness, the wickedness of the 
| world, or of the dreariness there might be for 
another girl to live her life patiently. 

With what easy grace the beautiful maiden 
swept across the room. and sank lightly into 
the satin cushions of the chair set before a 
table of priceless florentine mosaic and gild- 
ing. 

“The queen taking her seat upon the 
throne,” said poor, hungry.tired, chilled Madge, 
with a sob catching her by the throat, as she 
remembered the wooden chair waiting before 
the deal table and its pile of unmade garments, 
in that freezing attic chamber. 

It seemed like a reception, truly. With a 
radiant smile this dazzling creature turned 
her head to greet the stately gentleman who 
brought a casket of gleaming silver and ivory 
and laid it in her lap. 

She held up her rosy lips fondly for -a 
father’s tender kiss before she swung open the 
lid. Madge caught the fiery glint of rubies 
and saw the childish glee of the fair recipient. 

Then came a lady resplendent in velvet and 
jewels, who clasped fond arms about her neck, 
and gave her many kisses ere she laid her 
gift beside the casket—a heap of lace like a 
fairy’s cobweb vail. 

«She has a mother, too,” sighed Madge. 

After that came troops of fair women and 
grand gentlemen, who had each a greeting and 
a gift. And when they had paased she saw 
another—ah, why catch so sharp a breath, 
little Madge? ‘That handsome Adonis, with 
his easy grace, his debonair ways, has he ever 
crossed your lowly pathway? He moves now 
towards the fair young queen of the evening ; 
he speaks a few eager words and drops lightly 
upon one knee, as he holds out a ring ablaze 
with one great stone, that shines like a drop 
of lighted dew. 

“ Ah, ha!” mutters her uncle’s voice beside 
her. ‘Do you recognize the curled beauty, 
Madge? He has stopped to say a careless 
word to you in the square more than once, 
See what a gallant wooer he is to this fair 
heiress! Other words he s;eaks and fairer 
intentions, I'll be sworn, than those with which 
he favored the poor seamstress.” 

Madge did not answer. She set her teeth 
fiercely against her poor quivering lip, and 
gazed and gazed, as if all of life for her was 
just then in her eyes. Those soft, dove-like 
eyes! Who would have known them as the 
fierce, wild orbs glaring now at that brilliant 
room ? 

‘‘Father, mother, lover, and all this brave 
surrounding of wealth and beauty! Oh, 
happy, happy girl!” sighs Madge. 

The beauty yields gracefully. A slow, shy 
smile ripples across her red lips and shines up 
into her deep dark eyes. The lily hand is ex- 
tended with languid grace, the  betrothal 


she whispered, 


’ 


lover seals it there with his soft, light kiss. 

An exultant cry escanes the laboring breast 
beside her. Madge turns to see her uncle's 
| face almost demoniac with its flerce rage of 
triumph and hate. 

“The hour is here. The fruit is ripe for 
gathering. My vengeance is at hand,” he says, 
in slow and hoarse and deadly vindictive tones. 

‘Great heavens! uncle, uncle, what do you 
mean? Come away, ob, come away!” im- 
plores Madge. 

He laughs fiercely. 

“ What, child, before you receive the gift’ 
| I promised you a Christmas gift. The sight 
| first, and then the gift. It was a brave show, 

was it not?’ 
| grand woman in yonder.” 

“Oh, it was beautiful; but it has left me 
tull of pain. Uncle, it was not a good Christ- 
mas gift to show me my bitter lack, my sore 
strait,’ moaned Madge. 

“Child,” spoke he, coldly, with « sort of 
| fierce contempt for her lack of spirit, “ what 
| you see is yours—riglitfully it is all yours. 
And she 

who stands so high, what will it be for her? 











| her store. and it shall be a blow to dash every- 

| thing away from her. Come, the hour is at 
hand. I am taking you to your father’s home, 

Madge.”’ 

| He seized her arm and fairly dragged the 

| shrinking figure along the walk around the 


grand vestibule was one fairy gleam of light 


and fro. An elegantly appointed carriage 


Without, the air stung with its sharp- | 


the petted queen of all this luxury | 


My Christmas offering is yet to be added to | 


widening avenue to the front entrance, whose | 


Can the Queen | coach, house and servants. 





ring slips upon the slender finger, and the | 


She makes a rare picture, the | 





‘You are the rightful mistress, Madge, of 
1 am going to tell 
them so.” 

She could not answer. Her brain was ina 
dizzy whirl, and her heart fluttered like a 
frightened bird in her breast. Yet she yielded 
to his guidance. Thus ke bore her into the 
great, picture-lined. armor hung hall. Half a- 
dozen pert lackeys started forward. angrily. 

He waved them back imperiously, and 
seemed to gain a majestic bearing that awed 
them as he moved on. 

1] come hither at the bidding of the family 
lawyers. It is the hour they set. They are 
waiting, are they not, in the library? Tell 
them to come to my Lady Annnabel’s boudoir. 
I shall take the daughter of Marmaduke Wharn- 
ley thither,” he said, in a sternly resolute 
voice. 

The serving men stared at each other and at 
these coarsely clad intruders in dumb amaze- 
ment. Then one of them tound wit enough to 
uurry to the library, and met his master on 
the threshold ashy pale, shaking like a man 
with the palsy. The family lawyer, with a 
ceeply agitated face and a bundle of opened 
papers fluttering from his hands, stood behind 
him. They had both the look of men stunned 
by « thunderbolt. 

He stammered out his message, and re- 
treated in hot haste to whisper to his fellows 
that something was surely amiss, for they 
obeyed the insolent intruder’s message, and 
went straight to the boudoir of the fair daugh- 
ter of the house. 

Madge was already there. Her uncle h d 
led the way confidently, without a single mis- 
take in the doors, and had entered with a 
single abrupt knock to announce his coming. 

Lady Annabel opened her lovely eyes in 
an incredulous stare for a moment, and then 
stretched out her hand toward the bell. 

“There ig some strange mistake,” she said, 
in a voice clear as a flute,but cold as ice. 
“ low was it possible for you to gain entrance 
into the house.” If you come for charity, 
you should go to the servants’ hall and the 
butler will attend to you. Will you ask John 
to show them out, Sir Reginald? He will 
answer my ring to-right.” 

The handsome, debonair gentleman dropped 
the jeweled fan with which he had been play- 
ing, and came promptly forward. 

* Really, this is too insolent an intrusion to 
receive any charity,” began he. “1 should 
rather 

But the words dropped from his lips in sud- 
den dismay at the fierce gesture with which 
the wild-eyed man confronted him and waived 
him aside. 

“My Lady Annabel, 1 bring you my Christ- 
mas gift to crown and complete those with 
which you have been deluged tonight,” he 
said, turning to the maiden. 

lier proud lip curled, a mocking smile 
crossed her face. 

“ You— you—a gift from you!” 

He laughed lightly. 

“It is even possible, miracle though it may 
seem to you.” 

She turned appealing eyes to Sir Reginald. 

* Will John never come! I think—the man 
is insane ” 

Again the intruder laughed. 

“It would be such a jolly thing for you, my 
Lady Annabel, could you only prove that,’ 
retorted he. “ But, look you, my gift is here. 
I bring you a cousin—I bring you the daughter 
of Sir Marmaduke Wharnley.”’ 

Ile pulled off the dingy hood, and revealed 
the thin, white face, the wild, frizhtened eyes 
and wistful lips of Madge. The act rudely 
disengaged the horn comb that had confined her 
chief beauty — the soft, golden-brown hair that 
waved and rippled in prodigal wealth about 
the small head, and rolled down far below her 
waist upon the worn, faded dress. ‘Sir Regi- 
nald’s eye flashed recognition. ‘The two maiden 
faces confronted each other, one wistful, eager, 
pathetic ; the other haughty, indignant, yet 
calmly disdainful in the full sense of secure 
and lofty superiority. 

“ Well,” spoke the pitiless intruder, “ what 
have you to say to this new-found cousin, 
Lady Annabel.” 

“She looks like a cousin of mine truly 
laughed Lady Annabel, turning with a proud 
smile to Sir Reginald. 

His face was perplexed and betrayed a pre 
monition of coming calamity. His mind was 
swifter to draw conclusions. Sir Marma- 
dulce’s daughter! And Sir Marmaduke was 
the elder son! 

But Lady Annabel stood there proud and 
smiling, and complacently secure 

* Ah, Madge. my child. she is right enough 
there. Fine, feathers will make a wonderful 
difference in your appearance. When you 
have put on one of those shiny dresses and 
the Wharnley diamonds, you will be vastly 
improved.” 

Madge clasped her poor needle worn fingers 
imploringly. 

“Uncle, uncle, let us go home; oh, let us 
go home.’ 

“You are at home now, Madge. This is the 
home of Sir Marmaduke’s only child. It is 
the Christmas gift I promised you--a dainty 
tidbit, is it not, my Lady Annabel?” 

Her ladyship swept by him to the door. but 
ere she could lay a hand upon the massive 
silver knob, it was flung open, and her father 
and the lawyer entered. 

A single glance into the livid countenance 
of the former and a sudden apprehension seized 
upon her. 

“Father, father, what wild tale is this?’ 
she cried, sharply. 

“Has he told you all? Oh. my child, I would 
have given my life to spare you this:” cried 
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and garlands, with liveried servants darting to | he, incoherently. and covered his face with 


' his shaking hands. 
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“THEY WERE BEFORE AN IMMENSE BAY WINDOW, WHOSE GREAT PLATE-GLASS PANELS MUST HAVE GIVEN A FULL VIEW OF THE APARTMENT WITHIN, BUT HEAVY FOLDS OF SILKEN DRAPERY HID 
THEIR VIEW. ‘THE HUSSY HAS BAILED ME, ? MUTTERED HE.”’. . . “ ANNABEL, FLUNG HER ARMS ABOUT HER, AND COVERED HANDS AND CHEEKS WITH WILD TEARS AND WILDER KISSES. But 
Sin EvusTacE KNELT DOWN BEFORE HER, AND HID HIS FACE IN THE FOLDS OF THE SHABBY DRESS.”—SEE Pace 295. 
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A deeper groan escaped him as his wife 

came hurrying into the room. 

| ustace, my husband what strange story 
is this the servants are whispering Who has 
come’ What has been discovered *”’ 

‘The wretched man made an attempt at 
reply, but his frozen lips would not articulate 
the words. 

‘no her answered for him 
ultant rose his voice! 

‘This has come, madam- ruin and shame 
to the proud hearts of your usurping family. 
Marmaduke Wharnley's daughter has come to 
claim her own. Here stands your man of law 
Ask him if there is a flaw anywhere in my 
proois, if every link does not incontestably 
prove her right to take possession here, to 
claim indemnity for all these \ ears of your lux 
urious living at her expense 

=peak, lustace! In heaven's name tell me 
the man raves idly!” gried out her ladyship 
alain 

* | ather, father. tell me this monstrous ac- 
cusation is not true,” implored the daughter. 

* Let him do it, if he can,’ was the other's 
def ant command 

~ir Eustace groaned and turned a mute 
apy cal toward the lawyer. 

| am afraid the occasion is @ grave one 
said the latter, clearing his throat by half a 
dozen ahems ere he could speak distinctly. 

You think this girl is Sir Marmaduke’s 
daughter is a Wharnley’”’ asked her lady- 
ship, angrily. 

loor Madge flushed a moment beneath all 
these wrathful looks, this cruel reception. 
Then she clasped those poor thin hands again 
against the wildly throbbing heart beneath, 
and dropping the lids over those sad gray 
eyes. stood silently passive in this agitating 
scene, 

“1. am—afraid there is no chance of our 
refuting the claim. I have been looking over 
the proofs, and a 

* Why have we never heard of the existence 
of such a person’ I demand to know why 
we have been kept in ignorance all this time ’ 
fiercely asked her ladyship flashing her irate 
glinces at the shabby individual who stood so 
boldly before them with this crushing revela- 
tion. 

* Ay, I recommend you, madam, to insist 
upon an explanation. Ask Sir Lustace now 
it he ever heard of Sir Marmaduke s widow 
and child if he never contronted these 
proofs before?” answered he, 

iivery eye in the aparment turned upon the 
hitherto honored and stately head of this grand 
old house. An hour ago every soul but one 
of those assembled there would have indig 
nant y hurled back the faintest imputation of 
dishonor from his proud name. | ut now, not 
one who saw that whitening tace, those cring- 
ing limbs, that quailing eye, doubted a single 
item otf the accusation which came in low, 
stern words of deadly hate. 

* Fifteen years ago to-day I came here on 
the same errand with my proofs. I chose 
Christmas Eve because | thought all hearts 
must be tender and generous then. How was 
| received? | was thrust forth like a dog 
and persecuted, and finally caught by a trick 
into passing a counterfeit note. and sent to 
prison safely out of the way of this proud and 
honcrable scion of the house of Wharnley. 
The poor widow died in poverty and sorrow, 
never knowing of her rights to ease and com- 
petence. This orphan girl has toiled with her 
ncedle for the miserable pittance that has kept 
her feeble lite from starvation. Look, see 
these fingers that should be as lily-white and 
tender as those gleaming with the Wharnley 
diamonds yonder. look at the hand of the 
true owner of this fair mansion, these broad 
domains !”’ 

He caucht the hand of Madge and held it up 
80 that the needle pricked finger could be dis- 
tinctly visible to all 

Her ladyship burst into tears, and covered 
her ‘face with her lace handkerchief. The 
proud daughter tore her horrified eyes from 
that craven face, which had been so honored 
and beloved, and, turning de dly pale, dropped 
heavily into the chair behind her. 

Like a pitiless, inexorable fate, the avenger 
continued : 

“Marmaduke Wharnley, the wild second 
son, had always cruel treatment here. ‘The 
heir was pampered and indulyed and the wily 


Shrill-and ex- 


’ 


youngest son secured the stern old fathers | 


ear, and fostered the quarrels which arose 
between two stubborn spirits. When that 
sudden, untimely death took away the heir, 
Marmaduke was wandering in foreign lands. 
No etiort was made to find him: or. if the 
father’s conscience prompted a search, some 
one took care to defeat it. Ciladly they 
believed him dead. Sir kustace, answer me, 
what became of that letter the dying Marma 
duke sent you. with the cry of help for his 
wife and child. Your father never saw 
it. The lawyers here none of them heard of 
it; yet | swear to you | have a proof, which 
every court of law must admit, that it was put 
into your hands. ‘ir Eustace. answer me; it 
was your hand which destroyed the letter, 
and covered over its revelations from s ‘ght. 
Deay it if you can.” 

A hollow groan from the convicted criminal. 
Then for a moment dead silence. 

Whiter still grew the fair face of the beau- 
tiful Annabel. 

“ My father, my father! Oh, I have been so 
proud of your invincible integrity. I have 

een so glad of my unspotted name!” she 
moaned wistfully. 


| ips broke their spell of silence 





\nd then she caught the movement behind | 


her. The newly plighted lover, Sir l’eginald, 
with a countenance plainly revealing his 
chagrin and disgust, was gliding towards the 
door. l!er proud, imperious gesture and clear 
ringing voice stopped him 

* Wait. Sir Reginald; here is something you 
must not leave behind.” ; 

She slipped off.the ring so lately ‘cissed upon 
her fi iger, and dropped it into his outstretched 
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palm. His look of relief was evident even to 
her. Without a werd he turned again to the 
door, and shut itsharply behind him. Nota 
word of regret. of comfort, ot pity, for her 
whom he had sought so gallantly upon his 
be: ded knee so brief a time ago. 

Annabel clasped her hands across her dizzy 
forchead. 

h!’ said she,‘ was there ever such a fall 
betore! Honor, fortune, father, lover, swept 
away from me. (Ch, inexorable man, you 
have indeed wrought a strange Christmas for 
me !’’ 

She turned, as she spoke, to the stern, dark 
man who had called himself an avenger. He 
pointed toward the motionless girl who stood 
like a culprit in their midst. 

“I gave youa chance. | offered you a cousin, 
and you rejected her with scorn and Joathing. 
It will be your turn to sue soon. If full resti- 
tution is insisted on, you are all beggars. If 
justice is done, your proud father sleeps to- 
morrow in @ felon’s cell.” 

~(h, heaven. have mercy!” wailed the wife 

Sir kustace made a desperate move towards 
the door, and thrust one hand into his breast. 

lake care! you shall not cheat justice,’ 
cried out the other, springing upon him and 
wrenching away a pistol, 

At this moment the door was opened and 
the chief of the liveried servants entered. 

‘Your lordship, the guests are all asssem- 
bled and it is past the hour for supper. Is 
there anything for me to say to them?’ 

* No!” thundered the wretched master ; ‘or, 
yes. Say | am taken ill--let the banquet be 
served. And go po at once.” 

And now, suddenly, without sounded the 
sweet, deep toncs of the Waits who had come 
to chant the arrival of Christmas morn. 


liow solenmly sweet came the well-known | 


holy words: * Peace on earth, good-will to 
men,” 

A thrill ran through the agitated group. 
l'aler, more rapt grew every tace. All but 
one. Sudden'y the statue moved, the dumb 
With a face 
shining with a light such as painters dream 


of giving to seraphs, but never quite succecd | 


in leaving upon their canvas, little Madge 
stepped forward. 

she held up the poor thin hand as if it had 
been the sceptre of a queen, 

“And now it is my turn, Speak,*ir Eustace! 
answer me, man of law— is it true what he 
asserts. which is as much a marvel to me as 
to you? 
my opinions be hecded ?”’ 

the moved forward slowly, that golden 
hair floating like an aureole around her, that 
strange. sweet, solemn look upon her face, 

Sir Eustace drew aside his shaking hands, 
and stared wildly, yet with the look as of a 
drowning man seeing belp at hand 

“You are lLacknowledge everything. You 
are my brother's heir. You are Lady Mar- 
garet Wharnley. I:verything here is yours. 
On my bended knees | contess my crime. and 
ask you to forgive me; and the angelic look 
upon your face tells me that I am speaking 
to one above our human weaknesses, who 
will hear my prayer.” 

She turned slowly, still with that rare, 
swect smile, to the lawyer. 

“And you-- you acknowledge it likewise? I 
am the rightfnl mistress here? | am the ruler? 
What I say shall be done?” 

“T cannot deny it. It is the solemn truth. 
It would be madness in Sir Eustace to try to 
deny your claim.” 

A glad, bright light broke over the whole 
face, and made it more than beautiful. 

“Oh, hear me then, hear me! 1 choose to 
have friends and family | who have been so 
dreary and lonely, | choose to be happy in 
this glad change of fortune. Uncle, take me 
for another daughter Aunt, let me know a 
mothers care and kindness. Cousin, give me 
asister to love and rejoice in. Hear me, all 
of you, hear the one who has the right to 
command, All things shall go on as they have 
done, but you shall have a niece to love and 
care for. 1 will have a daughter's portion 
like Annabel’s, no more. All things shall be 
as they have been, except that you have a 
new child in the family.” 

There came a startled chorus of sobs and 
cries. The next instant Annabel. who had 
shrank away at her appearance in the room as 
from some contaminating presence, had rushed 
forward, flung her arms about her and covered 
bands and cheek with wild tears and wilder 
kisses. : 

“Oh, grand, heroic creature! angel! de- 
liverer!’? came in broken accents trom her 
quivering lips, ‘let me fling myself in the 
dust at your feet.” 

“Oh, noble child! oh, precious-one !”’ burst 
also from the mother’s laboring breast. 


But Sir kustace knelt down before her. and | 


hid his face in the folds of the shabby dress, 
and only deep, dry sobs revealed his strong 
emotion. 

The other uncle stood staring at her, as if 
he truly believed sne had taken leave of her 
senses. 


Then again broke in the sweet strains of the | 


holy Christmas hymns. 

‘The girl approached him 
hands. 

* Uncle,” she said, softly. “ your Christmas 
gift is indeed beautiful. Share it with me in 
love and peace, burying hatred and anger out 
of sight.” 

Ile stood a moment blankly, then the slow 


with uplifted 


| tears rose to his eyes, and plashed down upon 


the thin hand outstretched to him 

“Niece Madge,” he said, huskily, “perhaps 
your way is best; they in heaven may know 
it.”’ 

Then indeed were her smiles glorious. 

“Ah,” she cried,“ the waiting company. 
Uncle, aunt, fly to them. and my sister Anna- 
bel shall find me something in her wardrobe 
of which we shall not be quite ashamed, even 
though it hangs loosely on my spare figure 
And we will come down together, and 1 will 


ILLU 


| 


Am I really the rightful owner here? | 
| Shall my will be law 
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Le very quet and not betray my lack of cul- 
ture. Lut! shall enjoy secing everything ; oh, 
how | shall enjoy it! And it will be such a 
Christmas. 
who have found friends, family, home !” 

‘God bless you! He will bless you,” cried 
one and all as, with Annabel’s arm around 
her waist, she retreated towards the dressing- 
room. 

Proud Annabel stopped to marvel, even in 
the midst of her grcat haste, when her new 


sister came forth from the dexterous maid’s | 


swift hands, robed in pale blue satin with 
waves of lace shading its sheen. as the clouds 
vail the azure sky or the mists soften the 
river’s blue. 


“And I thought she was a creature of an. | 


other, texture from myself,’ was her self- 
accusing thouglit. “Ah, and she is—she is 
indeed of a finer and more spirifuelle mold. 
> hall we ever be worthy of her magnanimity ” 


But see what subtle loveliness envelops her ; | 


it is the soul's beauty, and mine is like dross 
beside it.” : 

On the way to the great drawing-room little 
Madge whispered tenderly : 

“Dear Annabel, you will not mind the loss 
of such a lover. Oh. he was not noble and 
true—he was never worthy of you.” 

“JT have not given him a thought,” spoke 
the other. promptly. “Let him not dare to 
seek my favor again. Child, child, what have 
you not done for us this night’ What black 
horror have you lifted from unkind, ungener- 
ous hearts. 
lesson to seek to be worthy, to pay your 
anvelic goodness.” 

She led the new member of the family to the 
place of honor, and ever lingered near her to 
shield and aid her if embarrassment came. 
But little Madge must have been dowered with 
the Wharnley grace and stateliness. As the 
| white gloves concealed the poor pricked fin- 

gers, so did her innocent air of childish delight 
hide any gesture of awkwardness. any slight 
est sign of lowly breeding. Once she laughed 
| out softly and clapped her hands lightly. 

“ What is it, dear?” asked Annabel. 

“T was thinking 
one may hear—I was thinking of the pile of 
sewing waiting there on the deal table in my 
attic, and of the single bun on which I was to 
make my supper. I believe I am vulgarly, 
atrociously hungry, sister Annabel. And | 
never thought of it till now. Shall we have 
refreshments soon?” 

Annabel’s eyes filled with tears of poignant 
| elf reproach and shame. 

* Oh, come,” she said. “come at once to the 

little saloon yonder. and the servants shall 
bring your tray there. 
suflered hunger, you who have given us, this 
| night, home, competence, everything. Was 
| there ever before so marvelous a creature "”’ 
“Was there ever before such a Christmas 
| Eve?” returned Madge, fervently. 
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HRISTMAS EVE! A 


Ive, anyway. | faney 
Santa Claus never gets up 





north 
Gary ?” 
| “Couldn't say, Mr. Har 


latitude, does he, 


nor south myself, unless 
it's he that boards ships crossing the line once 
ina while.” 

That's Neptune!’ said the boy, with a 
lauch. ‘And | don't believe old Santa Claus 
is any better known in the Tropics than the 
Arctic regions. He's a regular temperance 
fellow, he is, Gary.” 

‘* Meaning, I suppose, that he’s found mostly 
in the Temperate Zone. Mr. Havold.” said the 
sailor, literally. ‘ Well. if we aren’t to expect 
the old gentleman himself, 1 wish he'd drop us 
one of his reindeer for supper: or, if that's 
too much to ask, 1 wish a seal would show his 
nose above water.” 

© That's so, Gary. 


I’m awfully hungry, and 


mican isn’t much of a supper.” And the boy, 
whose bright face and strippling figure showed 





much longer to be resisted. looked wistfully 
about him as if hoping to see the Christmas 
| saint or some other deliverer descending the 
| glaciers glittering in the moonlight so far as 
| the eye could reach to the eastward. Towards 
the west lay « sullen purple ocean. thickly be- 
studded with masses of floating ice, occasion- 
ally rising to the grandeur of icebergs, but 
more generally seen as great, shapeless masses 
grinding and churning against each other in an 
angry fashion, and constantly threatening to 
crush the whaleboat, with its crew of a dozen 
men and one boy--our friend I!arold —which 
| came creeping stealthily down from the yet 
| sterner ‘solitudes of the northern half of l’af 
‘ fin’s Bay ; for there, fast bound in the icy 


Oh, such a Christmas for me, | 


Oh, indeed, it shall be our life- | 


oh. bend lower, that no | 


You have actually | 


funny sort of a Christmas | 


to seventy-seven degrees | 


old. I never see him north | 


a spoonful of biscuit-dust and a pinch of pem- | 


| pitiful signs of privation long endured and not | 
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; chains wherein her frame slhiould crumble and 
perish, like those mysterious skeletons now 
and again found chained in some forgotten 
dungeon, Captain Isenberg had left the wreck 
of his brig, so illnamed the Conqueror, having 
first laid half his crew in graves hollowed in 
| the eternal snows, clothing the inhospitable 
| shore beside it. The survivors clunz to the 
| wreck until they had burned nearly all her 
| timber for firing, and consumed all their pro- 
| Visions, except so much as might, with an 
occasional addition of seal or walrus mcat. 
carry them south to the settlement of lower 
Greenland, and to the chance of encounterirg « 
homeward-bound whaler or trader. 

The journey already had occupied more 
than forty days. and. with most rigid economy. 
the provision on board could not hold out over 
twenty more, and Yotlik, the northernmost 
outpost of civilization, was yet a good thirty 
days’ journey to the south. 

Add to the appalling dangers and sufferings 
of such an expedition in an open boat. the fact 
that the four months’ night of the Arctic 
region was in its depth ot gloom, and only 
the moon in her constantly varying illumina- 
tion relieved the intense darkness, which. if 
unrelieved, has more than once driven both 
man and beast mad, blinded, or slain them 
outright. 

It was by the gracious light of the full moon, 
then, that Harold Isenberg now surveyed the 
scene around him, partly in vague protest, 
partly inf hope of discovering a walrus, a geal, 
a bear, the three great possibilities of food 
| that is to say, life to the Arctic adventurer. 
| The glaciers of the shore lay a glittering and 
| 
| 
| 


unbroken field. over whose surfate not a 
mouse could have glided unseen. At their 
base the crumbling ice-pack forbade landing 
without wreckiney the boat, last dependence 
of these poor voyagers who had lost, one by 
one, the dogs that should have aided their 
journey by dragging the boat over the ice 
plains. 
‘Nothing there!” sighed Harold. 

His companion laid a hand upon his arm, 
| whispering, in a ghastly tone : 
| “Mr. Harold, see this iceberg on the port 
| bow !”? 
| ‘The boy turned his hollow eyes in the 
direction of Gary’s pointing finger, and pei 
| ceived a long. low iceberg of immense pro 
| portions sullenly drifting north by the torce of 
| the deepsea current, in which its base re- 
posed, 
| About midway of its height the action of 
| wind and wave had scooped a shallow niche 
| or cave with a level floor, and an irregular 
| series of projections, almost like a flight of 
steps leading from the water’s edge up to its 
entrance, 

The horizontal rays of the setting moon 
seemed concentrated in this cove as ina cup, 
making a focus of almost supernatural light, 
and revealing, with startling exactness, a 
human figure seated in the inner curve of the 
icy wall, and leaning against it. the head 
drooping forward upon the breast as if in 
mourning or reverie. ! oth head and figure 
were enveloped in furs after the Arctic fashion, 
rendering the outline vague and the sex undis- 
tinguishable. 

“A man!” cried Harold: and at the sound, 
all the gaunt faces and hollow cyes of the 
boats’ crew turned in the direction of the ice- 
berg. Even Captain Isenberg, lying almost 
dead in the sternsheets, the victim of low 
fever, combined with scurvy, feebly stirred, 
and demanded : 

“ What’s that, Harold? What do you say?’ 

“A man, father ; stranded on an iceberg just 
abreast ot us. Shall we make the boat fast, 
and go up after him?” 

“What is it Gary?’ demanded the captain, 
dreamily. of the old seaman now filling the 
place of first oflicer in the broken crew. 

“Can't say, sir. I wouldn’t advise over- 
hauling it, though ; not to-night. anyway,” re- 
plied Gary, in a low voice, his eyes sus- 
piciously fixed upon the iceberg. 

* Not overhauling it! Why not?’ angrily 
demanded Harold, putting his hand on the 
steering oar held by Gary, who, pushing away 
the hand, replied : 

* Cause we've no call to meddle, and it'll 
only bring us bad luck. It’s Christmas Eve, 
mind you, and that up there is Judas Iscariot ; 
and the quicker we sheer off the better for us.” 

“Judas Iscariot! What d'ye mean. Gary?” 
asked the captain, peevishly, as he let his head 
sink back and closed his eyes. You're talking 
nonsense, man.”’ 

“Nonsense or not, cap’n,” retorted Gary, 
stubbornly. “Fifteen years ago I sailed with 
aman that had been up in these latitudes a 
matter of four years, froze in just as we was, 
and might have got out safe the second Sum- 
mer if it hadn’t been for Judas ; and just so 
soon as we meddle with him now, mates, just 
80 sure we never see home again.” 

He turned to the crew as‘he spoke. and a 
hollow mu:imur from under the bearskin 
hoods covering every man’s face to the eye- 
brows responded with superstitious acceptance 
of the prophecy. 

Too feeble and distressed to argue the mat- 
ter, the captain said nothing more, and, as the 
boat slowly drifted past the side of the huge 
berg, Harold angrily asked : 

* What do you mean, anyway, Gary °”’ 

** Yes, mate, what’s about Judas Iscariot and 
Christmas Eve?’ demanded | olsen, ex har 
pooner of the Conqueror, and now second in 
command to Gary. 

‘Didn't you never hear that yarn?” asked 
the latter, calmly enjoying his superior in 
formation. “ Well, this is about the way my 
old mate, Bully Bill, reeled it off. and. often as 
he told it, it was always just the same. !t 
was somewhere round here- say sixty nine 
degrees to seventy degrees up here in Battin's 
and they'd got froze in, same as we are, and 
| they'd give up the ship same as we have, and 
| they was getting down along south. same as 
we are. Well, it came on Christmas Eve, agin 





same as ‘tis now, and a moonlight night, and 
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all in a minute Bill. who was Ieokout man 
while the rest turned in for a snooze, he 
sighted an iceberg say one something like that 
yonder, and on it sat a man, leaning back 
against a hummock of ice and looking up at the 


moon. He wa'n’t done up in furs like that up | 


there, I must allow, and that was the wonder 
of it to that boat's crew and to Jill, for they 
knowed what the weather was same as we do, 


boys and when they couldn’t pull off a mitten | 


nor push back a hood without a frost bite 
catching ’(m quicker'n greased lightning, to see 
that man a-settin’ up there as stark as he was 
born and a gazin’ at the moon. as though ‘twas 
down in the low latitudes and he sparkin’ his 
yalout on thesea beach—why, ’twassurprisin’, 
to say the least of it!” 

‘Stark naked ? 
Harold. 

* Like enouch, if you say so, Mr. Harold,” 
replied Gary. with elaborate politeness. “ But 
Bully Pill, he was a bit older than you, sir, 
and had secn a bit more of the world, and he'd 
sailed north and south—and temperate. too— 
and what he knowed he knowed, and about 
this business he’d told what he seed with his 
own eyes.” 

* Well, what was it?” interrupted Harold, 
still gazing in a longing fashion at the figure in 
the cave, 

“Well, that was what that boats’ crew 
wanted to know, so they out kedge and made 
fast to the berg, and two or three of them went 
scrambling up just as you wanted me to do, 
sir, and, when they got near enough, there 
was a man with a head and a beard as red as 
fire, and yet no redder than his two eyes 
8s ining like coals, and not a rag of clothes on 
him, but his whole body covered with burns 
wnd blisters and scars as if he’d just come out 
of a roasting fire, and he a sitting ina puddle 
of water all sizzling round him, as if he was 
making it boil. 

* Well, sir, that was a cur‘ous sight as you’ll 
allow ; but two of them fellows plucked up a 
sperit, and goes up to him, and says: 

“+ Avast there, mate! Ha’n't you cooled 
your heels long enough up here? Come aboard 
our craft and we'll rig you a little more de- 
cent, anyway.’ And with that they would 
have got hold and hoisted aim out of his pud- 
dle; but he, holding up both hands to stave 
‘em off, hollers out: 

**Don't you do it—don’t you do it, mates! 
I'm a-cooling off, and it’s all right. Go your 
ways and leave me to mine.’ 

‘A cooling off’ says they. ‘And what got 
you up so hot when everything else is froze 
solid; and who be you and how come you 
here, any way ” 

‘“‘And with that he give a groan fit to bust 
his heart, and, says he: 

“*Whobe I? Well enough you’ll know who 
I be when I tells you my name is Judas 
I-scariot, and how | come here is all along of 
one good turn I did while | was alive. It was 
a Christmas Eve and | was traveling along 
towards Jericho, and a mighty stiff breeze 
was a piping up over the Mediterranean, and 
fetching consid’able sleet along with it, and I 
met a poor hunchback cripple, and he a-shak- 
ing and shiverir&y so bad that I flung him my 
cloak. and told him to wrap up in it, and go 
where he’d gct cured ; and he did it. 

“* Well, | got wiser after that. and kept 
whatever I could lay hands on tor myself, 
but that was one good deed and when the ac- 
count come to be overhauled up there, that 
wis found set all by itself on one side and a 
good deal more than consarns you on the 
other side ; so, for that ,ood turn I got leave 
every Christmas Eve to come up and keep a 
dog-watch in the coolest place I could find, and 
I mostly keeps it up here in l’affin’s, for | don't 
know the ekill of that for clear, solid freezin’ 
nip-yer-nose. And now. mates, time’s nigh up, 
and I'd advise you to clap on sail and get out 
o’ this, for them as will be coming to fetch me 
before long are kind o’ onhandy customers for 
strangers to run foul of, and maybe you ll get 
acquainted with ’em soon enough without 
urging of the acquaintance.’ ” 

“Well, Bully Bill and his mates didn’t wait 
for no further game", but scuttled back to their 
boat quicker than rats leaving a sinking ship, 
nor the best man among ‘em doesn't look be 
hind to see what it meant when there come a 
noise like the biggest broadside of the biggest 
three-decker that ever swum,.and with it a 
screech like as Bully bill said he heern once 
when an emigrant ship blowed up ut sea, and 
all hands went down afore help could reach 
’em.”? 

“ Belay your jaw a bit, old man!” growled 
Bolsen. who had for some moments been stead- 
fastly regarding the iceberg. along whose last 
point they were now coasting. “‘Every fool 
knows a dog, nor a horse, nor no dumbcretur 
will go a-nigh that sort of a craft, don't they, 
now ”? 

“It's a fact, mate,” replied Gary, solemnly. 

“Well, now, just you see that white thing a- 
kedgin’ of itself up that sort o’ Jacob’s ladder 
from the water edge to the maintop where 
your Judas Iscariot is lying? Well, that’s a 
bear, that is. and them two balls a-rollin’ 
along after her, them’s her cubs, and if that’s 
a human cretur up in that hole they’re bound 
to eat him, and, whether or no, I'm bound to 
eat Mother Nannook and her cubs, and [ for 
one will risk Judas and all the rest of it, and 
if the cap'n says 80, I guess, Gary, youll have 
to give in and give the word ‘Starn all!’ for 
starving men are mighty onsartain some- 
times.” 

The last words spoke. in a low voice, and 
with a meaning glance towards the rest of the 
crew, who had already ceased to row, and 
were watching the bears with eyes of wolfish 
longing. decided the mate that expediency 
had now become the better part of valor, 
whi'e Harold. bending over his father, roused 
him sufficiently to get the reply : 

* Bears? Yes, go for them. Gary, take com- 
mand. He careful of the boy.” 


Nonsense |”? ejaculated 


* Chat of sailors meeting their comrades. 











Exhausted by the effort he sank Lack in the 


half-stupor which weighed more and more 
heavily upon him,-and Gary, yielding with 
the best grace he could muster to the will of 
the majority aud his commander, gave the 
word, scarcely waited for. to reverse the 
direction of the boat, and row back to the spect 
where the broken edge of the berg offered an 
easy landing already discovered by the sagacity 





of the bear—these creatures, under stress of 
the Arctic cold and famine. scenting their prey 
and making their way to it across water, ice, 
or rock with marvelous sagacity. 

The boat. with the unconscious form of the 
captain extended in the stern, was dragged up 
upon the ice and abandoned, while the whole 
party. weapons in hand, hastened up the slip- 
pery staircase, hallooing to attract the atten- 
tion of the bears, who, having attained the 
cavern, were nosing around the objects it 
contained, 

At sound of human voices, however, the 
mother bear turned with a vicious growl, and, 
atter regarding the enemy from her little red 
and angry eyes for a moment, rose upon her 
haunches. and showing her formidable teeth 
in a significant snarl, extended her forearms to 
embrace then. 

“Not if | knows it, old lady,” hallooed Bol- 
sen, cheerily. “I'd as leave hug the devil's 
dam as you; but here’s a little keepsake tor 
you, my dear.” 

So saying he discharged his revolver, plant- 
ing its six bails one after the other within ara 
dius of four or five inches in the bear’s breast. 

The creature uttered a ferocious roar, and 
dropping upon her four feet, charged down 
the incline upon her enemy with a dying fury 
that would have anmhilated him had it 
reached its mark; but Bolsen wag ready for 
her with a spear and another of the sailors 
with a harpoon, so that after two or three 
minutes of animated encounter and a few 
scratches received by the assailants, both bear 
and cubs lay dead upon the ice, and Harold, 
waiting for nothing more. sped up the irregu 
lar staircase gnd into the cave where the 
moonlight still lay, serene and holy. as though 
the fierce passions of man and beast had never 
approached that lonely shrine. 

And what was this thus enshrined? Harold, 
hesitating as it were upon the threshold of 
some terrible revelation, stood looking down 
at what now seemed less like a human figure 
than a mass of furs, chiefly the heavy white 
pelt of the Arctic bear—thickest and warmest 
of all the defenses poor shivering man heaps 
between his own person and the savage rigor 
of this northern Winter. 

A blow of Mother Nannook’s paw, prepara- 
tory to deeper researches, had disturbed this 
pile of furs and changed its aspect from that 
of a sitting human figure to that of a shapeless 
heap, a monumental mound, perhaps, covering 

what?” 

Timidly, yet eagerly, the lad stooped and 
lifted a corner of the upper skin. Another lay 
beneath. and, as he placed his hand upon it, he 
started back as if he had been stung; the 
faint wail of an infant's voice came stifled, 
yet distinct, from the recesses of the furs, 
thrilling the boy's blood with a strange awe 
almost verging-into terror; for, how could a 
human infant be alive on the crest of an 
Arctic iceberg? 

Glancing jealously behind him to make sure 
that his comrades were still engaged with the 
bears, Harold removed one robe afier another 
until, within the circle of a hood of black fur, 
framing it as in ebony, a beautiful frozen 
face lay looking up at him—a woman's face, 
fair and young and dead. the great, blue eyes 
gazing at him with that subtle secret in their 
depths which no Ckdipus has yet unraveled 
the secret of death, the secret of a life whose 
terms we know not. 

Quite dead yes, frozen dead ~for, as the 
boy bared his hand and touched the cheek and 
brow, a ci ill deeper than that of ice or snow 
thrilled to his heart, and he started back in 
instinctive horror. ut that little voice? 
This beautiful dead woman had uttered no 
sound, and yet he surely had heard it. 

Reverently removing the loose robe cover- 
ing the upper part of the figure, he came upon 
a little worn parcel, aroll of fine seal-skin fur, 
beneath which struggled little active limbs, 
while from the breathing space left at the top 
came another plaintive cry, changing to a 
gasp, as the bitter cold penetrated to the deli- 





cate lungs. 

“A baby, really and truly!” exclaimed Har- | 
old, hastening to undo the wraps sufliciently | 
to see the lovely litthe two-year-old face peer- | 
ing up at him with eyes strangely like those 
frozen eves, and a little grieved mouth. whose 
lips lisped * Mamma!’ and then quivered in a 
fresh sob. “ You poor little darling!’ mur- 
mured Harold gently raising the furry parcel | 
in his arms and kissing the little face, before 
he covered it again securcly from the frost, | 


and turned to meet his comrades, who, having 


’ 





| in some degree appeased the noble rage of | 


hunger. were now ready to hclp in unraveling | 
the mystery of Judas Iscariot, as Harold jocu 
larly styled the adventure. 

But as they stood around, looking with pity- 
ing and reverent eyes upon the quiet figure at 
their feet. and listening to Iiarold’s briet ac- 
count of finding the child. the moon began to 
sink behind the western horizon, and Gary, 
not yet convinced that some supernatural 
danger did not lurk beneath this remarkable 
occurrence, raised the voice of authority, 
commanding that all hands should at once 
combine in getting the bears’ meat aboard the 
boat, and make ready to push off from the ice- 
berg, whose drift was steadily northward, be- 
fore the last glimmer of light should depart, 
reducing them to the uncertain aid of their 
lant rns. 

* And as for the poor woman here, the only 
thing we can do is to leave her as we found 
her,’ sajd the sailor, with a certain pitying 
gravity ot voice more dignified than his usual 
tone. “ We cannot bury her, and we cannot 
carry her body along with us; we must even 
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icave her here. tiusting that Il.m as made her | 
will not Jet the bears or wolves come to her. 
Lut while we get the meat aboard, Master 
Harold, you, who being but a boy, and a good 
boy at that, an’ fittest to come anigh a dead 
womans body, had best look and sce if there 
are any signs to tell who she is, or where she 
hails from, or whither bound. Mayhap there'll 
be summat slung round her neck, or a name 
on her handkerchief, or even on her inside 
clothes. Saarch as you'd like to have another 
chap saarch round your mother’s dead body, 
boy, and it'll be all right. And mind you, 
Master Harold, if theres any sort of pro- 
visions. fetch ’em along, for she can't use ’em, 
and we can.”’ 

“All right, Gary,” replied Harold, in a low 
Voice. 

And the mate turned down the hill, mut- 
tering: 

‘He's the fittest for that sort of work. A 
good boy. I was once —well, well!” 

Ten minutes later, as the boat cast off from 
the iceberg, and with the last rays of moon 
light headed out into the stream, Harold said 
to Gary, who held the steering oar: 

«* There was nothing, nothing at all, to prove 
her identity, except a wedding-ring, with a 
name inside, | believe, ‘Christie’; hut there 
was not light enough to quite niake it out.” 

“Any provisions ’” asked Gary, eageriy. 

“An empty pemmican can, and a bag with a 
very few biscuit crumbs inside. The mother 
was scarcely more than a skeleton, and the 
child is plump and strong,” said Harold, sig 
nificantly. 

“Yes, yes; like enough.” replied Gary. 
“She fed the young one’ and starved herself. 
Any sort of a mother will do that, even dumb 
creturs ; women are a deal hardier than men 
some ways,” 

Harold made no reply, but as he cuddled the 
little one, saved at so fearful a price, in his 
arms, he resolved that, lite for lite, he would 
carry out, so far as in him lay, the work to 
which one brave soul had already given it all, 
and yet left undone. 

Seven days later Captain Isenberg died: but 
his frozen body still held its place in the stern 
sheets, while close at the head crouched Har 
old, orphaned now, yet in his darkest sorrow 
never forgetting to shield and care for the 
little creature in his arms, who clung close to 
him with moaning fondness. 

Not one of the sailors, superstitious as are 
all their race—not Gary himself, most super 
stitious of all of them— proposed to rob the 
boy of his hope of laying his father’s remains 
in hallowed ground ; not one would have dis 
turbed that sacred group of dead parent and 
orphaned children, and so, through the black 
ness of the Arctic night and the ghastly light 
of Arctic moon radiance, the battered and 
overladen boat fared on, until, a little more 
than a month from the adventure of Judas 
Iscariot, Gary steered his sinking craft into 
the harbor of Uppernavik, and, as the amazed 
inhabitants came swarming down to their 
quay to give the mariners a grave, yet cordial, 
Danish greeting, their dangers and trials were 
over, and it was with hearts filled with honest 
gratitude, too deep for speech, that one and all 
joined in the prayer of thanksgiving for their 
deliverance oflered by the good old pastor, 
who, in the same hour, consigned the remains 
of Car] Isenberg to their everlasting rest. 

And now, with a word, we must pass over 
the years that brought Harold Isenberg from 
boyhood to the proud height of assured and 
powerful manhcod, and. at the same time, car- 
ried his ward onward from babyhood to the 
sweet blossom of her seventeenth Summer. 

Harold had remained a sailor like his father 
and for five years had been in command of a 
first-class Indiaman just now arrived in port, 
atter a three years’ voyage, and so soon as his 
duty to his owners was fulfilled, the captain, 
packing in his valise sundry of those charm- 
ing presents with which our Indian friends 
prove their remembrance of us while gone, 
placed himself on board a Hudson River train, 
and by-and-by stood in a convent parlor 
awaiting the child for whose benefit he had 
procured these lovely gifts. 

A tall, slender girl glided into the room. and, 
half-shyly presenting her check to be kissed, 
looked up at her guardian with the great, blue 
eyes that long ago had met his in that far- 
away moonlit cave. 

Gently putting her away from him, Harold 
stood looking at her in astonishment. | 

“Christmas! Is itreally you?’ demanded he. 

“ Really I, Harold,” replied the girl, with a 
laugh. “1 am seventeen, remember, guardy, 
dear. Lut why do you call me Christmas so 
gravely’? And why do you look at me so 
strangely? Don’t you like me any more now 
Iam grown up, Harold? I love you just the 
same, and better.” 

And the pretty lips quivered as the baby 
lips quivered in the cave upon the iceberg. 

He drew her to his heart, and kissed her 
with reverent tenderness upon her forehead 
and cheek. Then placing her beside him, he 
said, quietly : 

“Christie, darling, you are woman grown 
now. and the day has come for which I have 
looked and longed through all these years. 
Christie, | have loved you. and only you, since 
you were a little child in my arms. and | have 
trained you for my wife. Christmas. will you 
be my wife?” 

“ Your wife, Harold? Oh, I never dreamed 
of that!” 

“No, my pet, you have not heard much of 
love and marriage here in your convent 
school. You are pure and unsunned as the 
icy cavern where I found you. ‘Vill you 
marry me, Christie?” 

“ Yes, Harold, if it is right that [ should,” 
replied the child. tranquilly. 

The man looked at her with scrutiny. 

“At least you love no one else ’”’ asked he. 
“No one but Sister Angelique. I cannot 
love you so well as | do her, Harold.” } 
“No, darling, of course not. Oh, you snow- 


drop |” 
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And for the first time he pressed his lips to 
hers, soft and passionless as the heart of a 
rose. 

“ And now, my pet, I have news for you,” 
said he, presently. “I have found your 
father.” 

“Ch, Harold!” 

And for the first time the girl's face flushed 
and lighted with real emotion. 

“ Yes, dear ; and I had his consent to ask 
you to be my wife before ever he saw you. 
He is ill in New York, or he would have been 
here to-day; but do not look so scared, my 
pet. It is only a little illness. and you will 
cure him directly. He expects you to-night.” 

* Oh, yes. yes ; let us go, let us go directly !” 
cried Christie. already running for her hat. 

On board the train, Captain Isenberg found 
no way so good to keep the blue eyes of his 
child sweetheart raised to his own, no love- 
speeches so quick at bringing the dainty color 
to her cheek, as repeating again and yet again 
the story her father had told to him as they 
met in Calcutta, 

* He was a whaling captain, you see, Chris- 
tie,”’ patiently repeated he. for the third time, 
‘just as my own father was—God rest him !— 
and the very year we lost the Conqueror he 
lost his Three Kings away up north of us, and 
he was worse off than we, for she got nipped 
in the ice, and was lost outright, and the crew 
took to the boats, and not being properly pro- 
visioned or clothed. fell off one by one until 
only three men besides the captain were left 
alive ; but all the time he managed that your 
mother. and you should have food enough and 
clothing enough, and kept you from all danger. 
Then came the day when they sighted a pair 
of walruses, and undertook to kill one of 
them, and because the walrus is an ugly beast 
when attacked. and also because they needed 
all the room in their boat, they cached, as we 
say up there, your mother and you in the cave 
of an iceberg they had been coasting along, 
and left all the provisions they had beside 
her. The male walrus proved one ot the most 
savave of its kind, and was no sooner attacked 
than it turned upon the poor fellows, who 
didn't know how to manage it, and the captain 
knows nothing more of the scrimmage than 
that, two or three weeks afterwards. he came 
to himself in an Esquimaux iglo’, and was 
told in one way and another that the natives 
were alter the same walruses that the white 
men were, and that, arriving on the field just 
after the combat, they found only himself 
lying wounded and bleeding on the edge of 
the broken ice, wherein his comrades were 
engulfed. They carried him to their huts 
and a year or so after he reached civilization 
again. From that day to this all his life and 
strength have been devoted to looking for his 
wife and child, or for news of them, and at 
last, through a New York captain, he heard of 
my adventure with Judas Iscariot, and. after 
a year’s search, fell in with me at Calcutta, 
and took passage with me home, and is at this 
moment at the St. Nicholas Hotel, waiting to 
welcome his little daughter. Christmas, do 
you love me ’”’ 

“Very much, Harold; only not quite so 
well as Sister Angelique.” 

“Oh. that is understood :” 

“And I am to stay alwa\s with papa, now 
that I have found him.” 

“Oh, certainly ; of course.” 

“Then, | believe | am quite contented to be 
your wife, Harold.” 

lle looked at her long and earnestly, and 
then taking in his the little hand lying beside 
him, he said, solemnly : 

“And I will keep till my dying day, dear 
child, the promise | made to your mother in 
the glacier-cave. So help me, God!” 


HIS CHRISTMAS. 


By Etta W. Pierce, 








Ilk sat upon a fallen 
stone. among the low, 
brown hillocks, which 
the storms of a century 
had pelted out of all 
shape in the ancient 
graveyard of  Black- 
haven. 

It was Christmas Day, cheerless and bitter. 
The sky was full of snow, and a nipping wind 
whistled shrilly in the leatiess tree-tops, and 
rattled the frozen briers and brambles about 
the tumble-down stone wall. 

Service was over in the neighboring chapel. 
and the worshipers had gone their respective 
ways all but this Vrusie Wynne. who, for 
reasons best known to herself, still loitered 
among the dreary old gravés. *he held Jer 
prayer-book in one hand, and with the other 


she was absently plucking the dry grass from 


the sunken mound by which she sat. 
«Gold on His cradle the dewdrops are shining! 
Low lies His head with the beasts of the stall; 


Angela adore Him, in siumber reclining, * 
Maker and Monarch and Savieur of all. 


She had been singing. those words 11 the 
church choir a little while before. *oftly she 
hummed them over again as she sat there on 
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“*Goop Brutus, WHAT HAVE YOU FOUND?’ AND THEN, 4S SHE HELD ALOFT HER LANTERN, SHE SAW THE PROSTRATE MAN ALMOST AT BER FEET.”’—SEE PAGE 299. 
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the fallen headstone—an ex uisite picture of 
vivid, warm tinted life in the midst of wintry 
decay and death. 

Presently a step sounded among the uneven 
hillocks; then a mellow male voice called 
out 

| wish you a Merry Christmas, Drusie ’’ 

She did not turn or look. 
voice to tell the truth, she had been waiting 
for it full fifteen minutes. Its owner picked 
his way around a row of broken and mildewed 
mortuary tablets, and flung his six feet of 
strung brown manhood down on the sere earth 
near | rusie Wynne. 

“see the merry occupation in which I am 
engaged,”’ she answered, as she traced with 
one gloved finger some words cut on the fallen 
stone which served her for a seat. 

In a solemn tone, and with a lovely, dolorous 
face, she read 

‘Drusilla Deane, died Christmas Day, 1820, 
aged eighteen years! That was my grand- 
aunt. Was it not sad to die at eighteen, 
Stephen, and on Christmas Day. too *” 

“| dare say it was,” answered Stephen Har- 
mon, but in a tone that betrayed his indiffer- 
ence to a sorrow fifty years old. 

She sat looking demurely down at the old, 
worn letters. The wind was blowing the rings 
and ripples of her yellow hair all about her 
peach-biossom face. Her brown eyes shone 
through their long lashes. She wore a dress 
and jacket of fur-bordered gray, and a round 
gray hat, ornamented with the breast of a 
bird. At her full, creamy throat was pinned a 
c uster of holly-berries. 

* J was named for this dead girl.’ she said, 
coloring under Stephen’s prolonged gaze. “1 
wish you would not stare at me so! Pray, 
what is the matter? Have you,’ with an un- 
easy laugh, * anything on your mind /”’ 

* Yes,” he answered, gravely ; “ a very seri- 
ous burden of hopes and fears, Drusie. First 
of all. 1 want to offer you a Christmas gilt. 
Will you take it?” 

The dimples came and went about her mis- 
chievous mouth 

“| cannot say. 
it is.” 

lie leaned forward, and his strong hand 
grasped the gloved fingers that still rested on 
the letters of the dead Drusilla’s fallen head 
stone. 

“It is my love, Drusie—my life 
am- all that | ever hope to be.” 

She was a little startle! by his earnestness. 

She tried to draw her hand away. Ie held 
it fast. 

‘Answer me, darling answer me!” he 
urged, his handsome face as pale now as ashes. 
“Ie the gift worth accepting’ I think you 
know that I have loved you for a long time. 
Make me happy, Drusie, on this good day.” 

lor a momeitshe trembled under his touch ; 
then a demon entered into her, and lo! she 
tossed her charming head. and answered : 

‘*T would rather not, Stephen !” 

“Rather not be my wife?’ 

“ y es,”’ 

“ And why ?”’ 

“Well.” she answered, with a provoking 
little smile, “if I ever marry, which is not at 
all likely, I shall choose a rich husband one 
who can give me fine clothes, and jewels, and 
servants, and horses, and -and— everything 
that I may desire.” 

His hand fell from hers. 
before her. 

“You are thinkin 
‘quire Culver 

* Perhaps !”’ 

“He is one of your fervent admirers, I 
know. I saw you down on the lake with him, 
among the skaters, last night.’ 

‘she maintained a provoking silence, and 
y ulled industriously at the brown grass on the 
grave. 

A passionate pain and indignation broke 
into his voice. 

lor months you have played fast and loose 
with me God forgive you! I now see that 
from the first you meant only to amuse your- 
seli at my expense.”’ 

With a freezing air she drew up her slight 
fizure. 

“I have played fast and loose with you? 
That is an extraordinary statement. I deny it!” 

* You have been first kind and then crucl to 


Suppose you tell me what 


all that I 


’ 


He arose and stood 


of some person like 
perhaps of Culver himself.” 


me; you have kept me nicely balanced ‘twixt | 


hope and despair, heaven and hell, Drusie !” 

Miss | eane, if you please,” she corrected, 
haughtily. 

lie set his teeth. 

* flas it come to this? Then. good by, Miss 
Deane!” 

“Good-by,” said Drusie, indiflerently. 

“| pray that | may never be so unfortunate 
as to see your face avain.” 

And with that he turn: d on his hee!, seram 
bled over the row of old hillocks, and disap 
peared in the highroad beyond the brier-grown 
wall. 

She sat for a moment as if stunned, then 
started up with a cry. 

Oh, did he not know better than to take her 
at her word ” 

“ Stephen, Stephen, come back !” she called. 

But he had already passed beyond hearing ; 
she was alone in the old graveyard. 

Homeward. along the open road, strode 
Stephen Harmon at a tremendous pace. 


Christmas landscape 
night. 


At the end of a half-mile he came to h's own 
domain -a big, yellow farmhouse. standing in 
the midst of fertile acres, with its hospitable 
front facing the south, and its big, well stocked 


barns stretching away in the rear. 


“A pleasant place, but not good enough for | 


her,” thought stephen Harmon. bitterly. 


An old house dog came down the garden 
walk to meet him, and thrust a joyful nose 


into his hand 
Stephen. 


She knew the | 


| bined odors of roast goose and plum-pudding 
greeted his nostrils pleasantly. 

“ Cynthy ” French, his old housekeeper, a 
| shrewd, lean, Maine woman, was flying smartly 
| around the hot, clean room. 
| Are you alone?” she said, as Stephen en- 
‘| didn’t know but what you’d bring 
Drusie Wynne to dine with you to-day. I cal- 
culate that it won't be long before |’ll have to 
be Jooking for another place. After all, the 
best person to keep house for a man is a wife.” 

“| shall never have a wife,” said Stephen 
Harmon, his face full of unconscious tragedy ; 
that virl has jilted him.” 

He threw off his overcoat, and went away 
to the barn to water his cattle. 

(ynthy heard the loud creak, creak of the 
| pump handle as she spread her table with rare, 
| old painted china and the best silver, in honor 
of Christmas | ay. 

After a while she called him in. 

“ Dinner’s ready, Stephen,”’ she said, “and I 
| hope you've a good appetite, for everything 
is done to a turn. 

He sat quietly down to h’s groaning table, 
but he did not eat. Cynthy watched him in 
angry amaze. She had taken great pains with 
this Christmas dinner, but nothing seemed to 
tempt him. 

“Lor’, you are badly cut up!” 
out at last. “I think | know the cause; but 
that girl ain't half good enough for you. You 
| might have your pick of any intown. What 
is she but a light, giddy thing. with only a pink- 
and white face to recommend her! « pursons 
niece, to be sure, but poor as a church 
mouse de 
»~ That willdo,( ynthy,” interrupted stephen. 
And, pushing back his plate, he arose and 


| tered 


dishes. 

In an adjoining shed he found his ax, and 
swung it promptly on his shoulder, It never 
occurred to him in his peculiar frame of mind 
to tell Cynthy where he was going. 

He could no longer endure the pain that tor- 
mented him. Lelief he must find somewhere, 
somehow. 

stephen knew the value of hard blows 
| knew that, by their wholesome agency, a man 

may often rid himself of heart sickness. As he 
| walked out of the house, he heard carriage 
| wheels in the frozen road beyond the garden 
| gate. He looked, and saw a light buggy drawn 

by a pair of blooded horses. A dark, thick-set 
man, in a furred cloak, held the reins. By his 
side sat Drusie Wynne, talking gayly. A little 
ripple of laughter reached Stephen’s ears over 
the noise of hoofs and wheels. 

livery drop of blood in his body seemed 

|turning to fire. There she was, happy and 
| full of coquetry, as usual, riding with her rich 
| and favored lover, Squire Culver. 

Jie watclied the buvgy till it vanished round 
a bend in the road; then, followed by his old 
dog, he crossed a deep lane and a long and 
lonely track of pasture land, after which he 
plunged into « dark and silent forest. 

The cold was becoming intense. Every ray 
of sunshine had vanished. low and leaden 
hung the snow clouds over the earth, Already 
a tew flakes fluttered down—the couriers of a 
| violent northeaster. A solemn gloom filled 
| the woods. 

This solitude suited Stephen Harmon's 
mood, [tis the instinct of some strong natures 
to hide when they have received a hurt. In 
this place he could throw off the burden that 
oppressed him 

Tree after tree fell under his tremendous 
strokes ; yet still he could see nothing but 
Drusie’s fair, mocking face in the empty air 

before him he could hear nothing but her 
| sweet, scornful voice. 
| | have lost her —I have lost her!’ he kept 
| saying over to himself. 
| And the ache in his stout heart remained the 
| same 

The short December afternoon began to 

wane. In the woods the Winter twilight 
gathers early. 

Stephen's ax rang on as tirelessly as ever. 
Ile was cleaving the scaly butt ot a pine. High 
up towards the freezing sky its plumy, green 
crown shook to every blow— below, the yel 
low. gummy chips flew, like gleams of light, 
in all directions. 

Neeper and deeper bit the sharp blue blade into 
the brown trunk. Suddenly the tree swayed. 
Stephen stepped aside, but with a tardy foot. 
| Down it came with a thundering shock to the 

earth ; the echo of its tall rang far and wide 
| through the silent wood. Stephen Harmon 

was hurled, as if by a thunderbolt, to the 
ground, 

A thousand tons seemed crashing down upon 
him, a thousand pangs racked and tore his 
strong body for a moment, and then he knew 
no more 

‘The snow which had been threatening the 
earth for hours began at last to descend in 
good earnest. 

In a fast and furious race it scurried 
through the pines, and drifted into ali the open 
spaces of the forest. 

When Stephen regained consciousness, he 
found himself lying on the frozen earth, bis 
face upturned to the bitter heaven, the icy 

| flakes falling in sheets upon him. 
The tree had fallen upon him, shattered his 








! llis limbs and pinned him fast to the ground. A 
darkened eyes no longer saw any light in the 


network of branches held his arms; he could 


the day had turned to | not stir an inch. 


It was a frightful situation. 

The freezing night grew darker, the deadly 
storm more violent. It was plain that he 
must soon perish with the cold. He could not 
free his crushed limbs by any effort of his 
own, and help —how would he obtain help ? 

There was no dwelling, no traveled path 
within the circuit of a mile. To raise his 
voice in that solitary, windy wood would be 
vain: yet he did cry out once with all his 


dogs and children always loved might. and then lay and listened despairingly 


to the impotent echoes that floated off, to be 


As he went up to the kitchen door, the com- | lost in the lonely recesses of the pines. 


she burst | 


left her to her meditations and her rejected | 
| 
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Soon 
cracked. 

Some living thing came bounding through 
it, panting and breathicss. It was his old 
house dog. 

The brute seemed at once to detect some- 
thing wrong. He sniffed about his prostrate 
master, licked his cold face and his helpless 
hands, and then began to howl piteously. 

Presentlyhe threw up his head, laid back his 
ears, and rushed away like mad. Thus was 
stephen deserted by his only companion. 

Dark thoughts flashed through his brain 


after, however, t.e underbrush 


| and the snow would cover him, and his fate 
would remain unknown for days—perhaps for 
weeks and months. 

Drusie would marry Squire Culver. and ride 
in her carriage, and never think again of the 
rejected lover who had vanished so mysteri- 
ously on the day when she refused to be his 
wife. 

1 hope she will be happy. God bless 
| her!” murmured Stephen, as the snow cane 
driiting down upon him. “I only wish she 
could know that my last thought was of her.”’ 

A strange torpor began to creep over him. 
lar off, like elfin horns, he seemed to hear 
| Christmas chimes ringing. 

The bitter wind sweeping through the pines 

yas like the peal of a grand organ. Some 
words of an old hymn ran through his torpid 
memory : 
‘Christ, the martyr-prince of heaven, 
Born on Christmas Day, 
Shrive my soul, and make it whole, 
Take my griefe away. 
Light divine, upon me shine, 
On this Christmas Day !”’ 





Ah, surely he was dying now— freezing to 
death in the terrible night. The weight of the 
| pine seemed pressing the last breath from his 
laboring lungs. 

larewell, Drusie! larewell, world! And 
then a warm, eager tongue touched his cheek 

his forehead — and staid his departing senses. 
The dog had returned; he was lapping the 
snow from his master’s rigid face 

Ky a mighty effort Ste; hen Ilarmon opened 
his eyes. 

What was the light which he saw shining 
on the snow~— on the neivhboring tree-boles / 
Not moon nor star, certainly. It advanced 
towards him until it fell on his own lialf buried 
figure. 

The dog Segan to bark, and. guided by his 
honest voice. a human figure flew towards the 
spot where the injured man lay—a slight and 
delicate figure, in a long wrap and_ close 
hood, from under which yellow hair, flecked 
with snow, streamed out 

In one hand she carried a great, flaring, red 
lantern, the light of which shot far ahead of 
her into the sombre wood. 

‘‘lrutus!’ she called, and, great heaven! 
the voice, strained and agonized as it was, be- 
longed to no other than Drusie Wynne.“ Oh, 
good Lrutus, where are you’ What have 
you found ?” 

And then, as she held aloft her lantern, and 
saw the prostrate man almost at her fect, a 
screim that made the forest ring broke from 
her lips. She put down her lght upon the 
snow, and threw herself with ail her might 
upon the tree. ‘The strength of despair nerved 
her young arms. lIlow she did it she never 
knew, but the heavy trunk was lifted trom 
stephen Harmon’s broken limbs. It rolled 
down a little declivity beyond. and the next 
instant Drusie was kneeling beside her rejected 
lover. 

“Oh, God!’ he heard her gob, “ he is dead 
he is dead !” 

She tore the cloak from her own shoulders 
and flung it over him, drew a little flask of 
brandy from her pocket, and lifting his head 
on her knee, poured the liquor betwixt his 
rigid lips. The dog all the while frisked 
around her, barking furiously. 

“Stephen !”? she cried, “speak to me! It is 
Drusie - your own Drusie! Do not say again 
that you never wish to see my face. I detest 
“quire Culver, and | am sorry, so sorry that | 
rode with him today. Forgive me! I love 
you, and you only. All the time there in the 
churchyard I meant Yes, Stephen, but you 
would not stop to let me explain. Oh, my 
love, wake look at me once more, or I shall 
die!” 

ler arms were around him, her white, 
sweet face was close to his own- she tried to 
breathe her own warm breath into his pale 
lips. 

* Drusie!” he whispered, faintly. “Great 
heaven! How came you here, !)rusie ?”’ 

* Half an hour or more ago Lrutus appeared 
at the door of the parsonage, howling and 
barking was it not clever of him to come to 
me? though, to be sure, you learned him the 


way. I felt at once that something was wrong 
with you. Iran over to Cynthy, and found 


that you had not been seen since noon. Then 
together we culled the neighbors, and | 
snatched the lantern and the brandy and tlew 
after the dog; and, as you see. he has led me 
here to you. Oh, take courage ! Help is at 
hand, Stephen. Ihear itcoming now. Brutus 
has guided us all.” 

Ile tried to press the little hand that was 
covering him with the cloak, which she had 
torn from her own tender shoulders—he tried 
to smile up into her white face. 

“Drusie, | love you!’ he whispered ;: then 
the lantern-light and the falling snow. the 
black pines. and the girl who had rushed out 
alone into the wild night to find him, vanished 
from his sight. 
consciousness. 

But help was near. as Drusie had said. and 
the continued barking of the dog brought it 
promptly to the spot. A litter was quickly 
constructed, and Stephen Harmon placed care- 
fully upon it. Still covered with Drusie’s 
cloak, he was borne swiftly and tenderly home 
through that terrible Christmas n ght. 

It was long before his slmttered limbs would 
support his weight again, put he was young 








He would die there in the night and storm, | 
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and vigorous, and Drusie loved him. These 
combined forces conquered pain and weak- 
ness at last. So when the next Christmas lay 
brought joy and festivity to the world. Stephen. 
strceng and sound once more, led into the old 
yellow farmhouse a bride—his pretty, peni- 
tent Drusie. 


CATHERINE’S ENGAGEMENT. 


By Lady Duffus Hardy. 
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© dainty Kate has made her 
choice! She is really going 
to be married, and to Colonel 

Staflord ?” 

“] always thoughtshe was 
playing a little game in that 
quarter,” said a tall, fair young fellow, twist- 
ing his light mustache. “One never knows 
what those demure-looking girls are about.” 

“At any rate, she played her game fairly, 
and won,” said the first speaker, who was 
evidently her stanch ally. ‘ Don't abuse her 
in my presence, please.’ 

“My dear fellow,” said his languid friend, 
“1m not the least inclined to abuse her. She 
never injured we.” 

“Nor anybody else,” rejoined her ally, 
gruffly. ‘ kvery woman has a right to do the 
best she can fer herself; poor thing.’ he added, 
regardiess of his grammar, * they’re hard run 
sometimes, and little innings they get tor it.” 

* Well, | wish she had taken a fancy to me,” 
aaid another. “She is a pretty creature, and [ 
should have fallen a willing victim. I think 
that grim-looking colonel a deuced lucky fel- 
low ; he’s got the best of it, by a long chalk.” 

‘I’m afraid she has got her work cut out 
for her, poor girl! Shell have to tame her 
tiger ; it is to be hoped he won't eat her up 
during the process.” 

“To be sure. there are some queer stories 
about,” said the first speaker ; ‘‘ but that is 
nobody's business, and nobody cares about 
them ” 

This gossiping conversation, between a party 
of young men. took p'ace as they were saun- 
tering through a fashionable sculptor’s gallery, 
where a number of his assistants were at 
work, some modeling in clay. some chipping 
at the marbie, preparing it for the master- 
hand. Among these was a stalwart, bearded 
young fellow, who lifted his head and listened 
while they were speaking. His cheek flushed, 
a strange light came into his eves. and his 
breath came short and quick. When they had 
passed he flung down his chisel and specdily 
left the gallery. 

It had been snowing heavily, and the London 
strects were a swamp of mud and slush, and a 
bitter wind stirred the dull, murky air; but 
Robert Gray was dead to external influences ; 
though his bra'n was on fire, a cold dread lay 
heavy at his heart. He walked swiftly on hs 
way, turning neither to the right nor to the 
lett, till he reached the railway station, when 
he took a ticket for Birmingham, and was soon 
whirling on his way thither. 

Mr. Armstrong, the father of the “dainty 
Kate ” betore alluded to, kad a fine house on 
the outskirts of the smoky town. Hewas a 
selfmade man, and by dint of shrewd fore- 
sight and unflinching eneryzy, had outstripped 
his fellows in the race for wealth. He grew 
rich, while his old friend, George Gray (the 
father of Robert), had plodded along in the 
old track, till the wealthy ironmaster took him 
as a sort of overlooker, or foreman of the 
works. In spite of their varying fortunes, the 
ties of boyhood. and, perhaps, some other com- 
plications, held the two old men together, and 
as a natural consequence, their children be- 
came playmates, till they reached a dangerous 
age ; and young Robert, heedless of the great 


| | gulf riches mide between, showed a danger- 
lor the second time he lost | 


ous affection for Catherine Armstrong. who 
had been sent away at once to a “ finishing ”’ 
schoo!, and when the time came for leaving 
that. had been placed under the chaperonage 
ot the honorable Mrs. Beauclerk, who had 
nobly done her duty, and chaperoned her 
charge through all the glare and glitter ot a 
London season, at the end of which Catherine 
found herself engaved to Colonel Stafford. the 
brother of Mrs. Peauclerk. The engacement 
gave great satisfacuon to Mr. Armstrong ; 
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his Catherine had money; by this marriage 
she would obtain position. 

Arrived at Lirmingham. young Gray strode 
through the town, across the fields and mead- | 
ows, till he reached Clinton. It was late in the 
evening when he reached the house and pre- | 
sented himself to Mr. Armstrong's astonished | 
eyes. 

“Why, Rob,” he exclaimed, “ what the dev | 

I mean what on earth brings you to Clin- 
ton?” 

“Tam afraid you'll think I'm a meddler,” 
said Rob, slowly, “ but I can't help it—nor I 
don't apologize —because I think I'm doing 
right. I want to speak to you about Ka 
about your daughter—I hear she is going to 
be married.” 

‘And how does that interest you, pray? 
Perhaps you have come to forbid the banns!”’ 

**God knows I would do that if I could. He 
is the last man in the world who ought to 
marry any woman. When you hear what I 
shali tell you ” 

“TI shall hear none of your slanderous lies !”’ 
thundered Mr. Armstrong. ‘“ Do you suppose 
I would listen to a word that such as you 
could say against my daughter's affianced hus- 
band? Why, you are scarcely fit to be his 
shoeblack.” 

“ Abuse me as much as you like,” said Rob. 
“| don’t care, so that I can save Catherine.” 

‘Save the devil!” exclaimed the irate 
father. “I had enough of your insolent pre- 
sumption long ago. Get out of my sight!” 

“It is no use attempting to bully me, Mr. 
Armstrong.” said the young fellow, firmly. 
“1 shall not stir till you have heard what | 
have got to say.” 

Mr. Armstrong saw that Rob was in earnest. 
Ile bit his lip, and with difficulty reined in his 
wrath as he said: 

* Well. go on; I'll give you just five min- 
utes for lying; you can lie your own soul 
away in that time.” 

Robert went straight to the point, and began, 
it seemed, somewhat irrelevantly : 

“You remember Goarly’s ill that went 
away from here and got a place as game- 
keeper way off in Derbyshire’ Well, | went 
down to see him last year. He'd got a capital 
place, he said, and his master was a bachelor ; 
the servants were selected mostly from his 
own tenantry ; Bill was the only stranger that 
had been drafted in for years. It is a fine 
country all round, and Bill and I used to walk 
together for miles and miles. One day we 





were making through the brush wood — it is all 
pretty wildish thereabout—when we heard a 
loud whooping and halloing. There was a 


large pool close by, covered with weeds and 
reedy rushes; huge boulder stones. amid 
tangled trees and stunted bushes. were tumbled 
about on the other side; and then, facing us 
on the edge of the pool, stood a man in a 
ragged, half naked state, shouting and gesticu- 
lating frantically. 

“*What on earth is the fellow making that 
row about? said 1; but lill laid his finger on 
his lips, and beat a hasty retreat, pulling me 
after him. 

“*It is my master,’ he whispered ; ‘don't let 
him see us, or hell think we are watching 
him.’ 

“¢He looks as if he wanted watching,’ said 
1; ‘ poor tellow, is he out of his mind ”’ 

“¢QOh, come on,’ said Bill, ‘he’s all right. 
We never bother about him ; he likes to be let 
alone.’ ‘ 

**It don't strike me that he ought to be let 
alone,’ said I ; ‘he looks like a madman.’ 

“Hush! you’d better not let anybody hear 
you say that. I should pity anybody that 
came down here to interfere with the master.’ 

* Well, sir,”’ he added, after a slight pause, 
“that evening, as we were in Bill’s cottage 
having our tea, something made me turn round 
suddenly, and I saw that some dark face was 
glaring in upon us with red, wolfish eyes ; 
before I could speak it was gone.” 

“What the deuce are you driving at?” ex- 
claimed the mystified Armstrong. ‘“ Your ad- 
venture with your friend Jill has nothing to 
do with me.” 

“It has,” said Rob, excitedly; “for that 
man - that madman— is Colonel Stafford. Hear 
me out. please. I saw him first driving with 
Catherine ; there was a block among the car- 
riaves inthe park. I hada full view of him: 
I recognized the face I knew it at once. 
Don’t think I am mistaken, for I swear that it 
was he.” 

“You don’t think I’m to be taken in by such 
a ‘cock and-bull’ story as that: roared Mr. 
Armstrong. 

“ Do you think I am lying ’” said Rob. 

“Or dreaming,” sneered 
“Bah! Try your imagination at some more 
likely story.” 

*My God!” exclaimed Robert, “will you 
give your only child into the arms of a mad- 
man? 


Mr. Armstrong. | 


dare to tell Catherine all that I have told to 
you. If she scorns me, God help her; / can- 
not.” 

Indignant and amazed at the effect of his 
interview, Robert Gray shook the dust from 
his feet, and left the house. 


* . . * a * 


In the loveliest and wildest part of Derby- 
shire stands Ghyndlev Manor, for generations 
the home ot the Staffords. It was a delicious, 
old-fashioned place ; the hand of modern im- 
provement had laid no touch upon the dignity 
of its revercnd old age. Though the frosts 
and snows ot many Winters had gathered on 
its hoary head, they had only beautified, not 
destroyed. The interior, in its furniture and 
arrangements, was equally ancient ; the anti- 
quarian would have reveled therein. But 
Colonel Statlord desired that a suite of rooms 
should be returnished and decorated to suit 
the taste of his bride-elect. In order that she 
| might look round and settle things to her own 

satisfaction, he had invited her down, under 
| the chaperonage of his sister, Mrs. Beauclerk ; 
he had also sent invitations to a select circle 
of friends to mect them. hoping to have a 
merry Christmas party the last of his bachelor 
days. 

Mrs. Beauclerk and Catherine duly arrived, 
but Colonel Stafford was not at the station to 
receive them. They drove on to Ghyndeley, 
and there learned that he had left the house 
the day before, leaving no message ; they had 
expected him home to dinner, but he had not 
returned. 

“It is very strange; he knew we should ar- 
rive to day,’”’ murmured Catherine, as she re- 
luctantly crossed the threshold, and waited, 
every moment expecting him to return ; but 
the day passed, and he came not. 

It was the third day ot their arrival and in 
a small library, lined with oaken bookcases, 
quaintly carved, Mrs. Beauclerk and Catherine 
sat at breakfast. A bright fire of scented pine 
was burning in the grate, and with dreamy 
eyes Catherine looked out upon the variegated 
landscape of earth and sky. A lovely picture 
of still life she was, as she Jeaned back, mute 
and motionless, in her chair. She wore a long 
blue robe. with soft swan’s down nestling round 
her throat and arms. She had eyes of pure 
azure blue, and chestnut hair shot with gold 
rippling over her head and falling low upon 
her forehead. 

“T dont understand this continued absence 
of your brother,” she said, breaking a long 
silence; “his disappearance is so strange. 1 
wonder you don't feel more anxious.”’ 

“TI have grown so accustomed to his odd 
ways, my dear,” answered Mrs. Beauclerk, 

“that 1 am never surprised at anything he 
does.” 

“But he came down purposely to receive 
us,” said Catherine, thoughtfully, “ and it does 
seem strange he should be absent when we 
arrive.” 

“And it is strange, 1] don't deny that.” re- 
plied Mrs. Beauclerk. “No doubt he will be 
able to give a good account ot himself when he 
does come back.” 

“No doubt,” returned Catherine, in a vexed 
voice ; * but still 1 do not feel at all comfort- 
|able. It does not seem quite right to be stay- 
| ing here when the host is absent.” 
| ‘You must make allowances, my dear ; 
Hugh is very eccentric ; | always told you so.’ 

“ This is going beyond eccentricity ; beyond 
apology ; almost beyond excuse,’ said Cathe- 
rine, whose outraged feelings could not be 
easily soothed. “If he does not return to-mor- 
row, | shall go birck, even if I go alone.” 

“That would never do- you would only 
bring scandal on yourself and him,’ said Mrs. 
Beauclerk, decisively. “ During my brother's 
absence | am accustomed to do the honors of 
his house. The Grahams and Lock woods will 
arrive to day— it is Christmas Ive, you know. 
and whether Hugh returns or not. we will 
have a very merry Christmas. Major | ock 
wood is splendid at charades, and his sisters 
sing beautifully.” 

“T cannot help feeling in a very awkward 
position,’ said Catherine, proudly. tears well- 
ing into her eyes, ‘“‘to be neglected and for 
gotten. And only a week before my wedding 
| day !”’ the words ending in a choking sob. 

“Tut, tut, dear child.” said Mrs. Beauclerk, 
giving her cheek a playful pat. * Don’t worry ; 
worrying never does any good. It will all 
come right in the end; things always do. 
Come, brighten up; the Lockwoods come by 
| the twelve train, and I want you to look your 
best ; to do justice to my brother's choice, you 








-| know.’ 


The Lockwoods and other visitors duly ar- 
rived, and were received by Mrs. Beauclerk, 
who presented Catherine, and apologized 
| gracefully tor her brother's absence, which 
| did not really cause them much regret. The 


If you won't believe me, watch for | arrangements for their entertainment were 


yourselt ; keep your eyes open, and make in- | perfect; they were luxuriously lodged, and 


’ 


quiries.’ 

“| am neither a spy nor a detective.” inter 
rupted Mr. Armstrong. “I have perfect faith | 
in Colonel Stafford, who is a distinguished | 
gentleman —a man of the world — whose sanity | 
has never been called in question except by 

oul”? 

“The maddest men are not always mad ; 
you have scen one side of his life, | have seen 
another. You know he drops out of society | 
at times for weeks or montis together; no 
one can tell his whereabouts ; he reappears, 
and nobody asks questions : you know his ec- 
centricities are the world’s talk. Inhuman 
father, if you will not stir in the matter I will 
see Catherine herself.”’ 

_ “You cannot,’ said Mr. Armstrong. ‘‘She 
has gone with Mr. Beauclerk into Derbyshire, 
where Colonel Staflord is entertaining a party 
of distinguished guests. She spends her Christ- | 
mas there, and the marriage takes place here | 
on the Ist of January. You will not dare to 
go to Colonel Stafford’s house and tell him he | 
is a madman.” he ended. with a derisive laugh. | 
“But even if she stands at the altar I will” 


‘had horses, carriages, guns and gamekeepers, 
and all the civilized heart could desire. at their 
command. The frost had broken. and there 
was general reyret that no skating could be 
had at present there was a nice pond on the 
outskirts of the grounds, indeed a tiny lake, a 
most romantic spot, surrounded by tall trees 
and fringed with evergreens ; a torchlight 
skating party, if that were possible, would be 
most delightful, and there was always a 
chance that a frost might set in. They made 
a tour of inspection round the grounds, and 
speculated about the weather; in the evening 
they gathered in the great hall. round a 
blazing wood fire, and chatted and made quaint 
rhymes, and finished the evening with a capi 
tal, well acted charade; and so the Christmas 
Eve closed in; every one was in exuberant 
spirits; nobody seemed to give a thought to 
the absent master, except Catherine, and she 
could think of nothing else. She felt heavy 
and sick at heart, apart from strange wonder 
and general vexation at Colonel Stafford’s un- 


accountable conduct; a heavy cloud invisibly | 


surrounded her, and lay like a heavy weight 
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upon her spirits ; an undefined dread of some- 
thing. she knew not what, took possession of 
her ; her mind was filled with dark fore bodings ; 
the clear. crisp atmosphere seemed full of air 
driven daggers, threatening her on every side. 
‘he could not tell in what shape or way the 
blow would fall—she watched and waited. 

On Christmas morning the sun looked down 
from a cloudless sky ; the air was clear, cold 
and keen, with an invigorating coldness; the 
brown. barren trees stood silhouetted against 
the blue vault above, and the earth lay bathed 
in a bright wintry sunlight. The cling-clang 
of the village churches. broken into a thousand 
echoes, come floating through the air ; break- 
fast over, the household broke up; each went 
their several way, according to their own 
pleasure. Catherine, in a restless spirit, wan 
dered away to spend that Christmas morning 
inthe wild woods, indulging in her own specu 
lative thoughts. How different from her na- 
tural expectation had this visit to Ghyndley 
turned out! With eyes full of unshed tears 
and a heart torn by distracting thoughts, she 
rambled on, further and further from the 
house ; presently she grew tired, and sat down 
on a soft, sunlit nook, at the foot of a moun 
tainous mass of huge rocky stones, covered 
with lichen and wild ity. while before and 
around her lay scattered broken boulders, 
some clothed in soft green moss, others brown 
and bare. as though some giant. not being able 
to fix things according to his view above, had 
flung them, as a) assionate child flings his play- 
things, on to the earth below. 

.verything was what is called silent round 
her, for utter silence never is to be found 
even in the loneliest places, though there may 
be no human sounds, no lowing of cattle, no 
song of birds, no sound of anything to which 
we can give a name ; yet the mass of invisible 
insect lite which fills the air creates a sound 
which we call silence. 

lor a time Catherine sat wrapt in this kind 
of silence. I’resently she heard aslight sound, 
a kind of flutter, as of a bird uprising trom its 
nest, or a snake serpentining its way through 
opposing grasses. the looked round quickly, 
perhaps carelessly, for a second ; then a swilt 
change swept over her face; she leaned for 
wurd breathlessly ; a strange fear distended 
her eyes, every touch of color faded from her 
face, and left it deadly white. Stricken with 
a sudden horror, she kept her eyes fixed on 
one spot. lirst a hand stretched from the 
thick brushwood, then a white face, with 
flaming eyes, and a mass of dark, unkempt 
hiir peeped through. She covered her eyes, 
as though to shut out the terrifying spectacle, 
and uttered a shriek, which rang out sharp 
and clear asa pistol shot. “he knew the face ; 
knew it in spite of its wild. distorted state 
knew it though the light of intellect had quite 
died out of it. It was the same, yet not the 
same that had go lately wooed and won her. 
It was the face of Colonel Stafford! At the 
sound of her voice he sprang to her side, ex- 
claiming : 

“Tiush! Catherine, hush! Don’t cry out! 
I've been waiting for you. You've been a 
long time ; but | knew you would come at 
last ‘” 

Ife took her hand, and passed his arm round 
her; she felt his breath upon her cheek, and 
his dark flaming eyes fixed upon her face. With 
a violent effort she tore herself away with a 
loud shriek and ran: in a second he overtook 
her. and this time held her fast, and, as she 
shrieked again, laid his hand upon her mouth, 
exclaiming : 

“Don't be foolish, Cathy! Somebody may 
hear you, and I don’t want the world to come 
between us ever any more.” 

The revelation came to her instinctively 
she knew she was in the grip of a madman! 
She tried to cry out again lest his strong hand 
might stifle her, but the knowledge came to 
her in a flash that she might shrick till dooms 
day in this wild spot and her voice could 
reach no human ear, except some solitary 
gamekeeper might be strolling near ; and if it 
were 80, what could an ordinary man do 
against the superhuman étrength of a madman? 
Krom the very hopeless helplessness of her 
case she gathered a certain amount of cour- 
age Some things she had heard respecting 
the treatment of the insane flashed on her 
mind now. If she valued her life she must be 
calm. and neither contradict nor cross him. 
“he called a ghastly smile to her lips, and, vail- 
ing her terror. said, soothingly : 

‘No one shall come between us. I will go 
with you anywhere ; but I cannot walk if you 
hold me so tightly.” 

He released her slightly, but still clasped her 
hand, as though he held it in an iron vise, and 
hurried her along. 

“Where are you going, where are you 


taking me ’?’’ she asked. in a low, faint voice. 





run cold 

“To heaven! Cathy, darling no one can 
follow us there-no one. We shall be safe 
safe. They tried to part us,” he added, with a 
maniacal chuckle; “but what can man do 
when (od is with us’ //e told me | should 
find you here to day, end I was to bring you 
with me. I can'tgetto heaven ; they won't let 
me in without you.” 

“Yes, yes,” she answered, despairingly ; 
“but let us go home first, just to say good- 

” 


“How?” he exclaimed, clasping her closer 
with jealous suspicion. “They d say 1 was 
mad. Why, I'm obliged to hide hide away 
from my own servants because of that? It is 
a bad. wicked world, Catherine, and we shall 
be well out of it” 

‘‘ But how are we going? Do you know the 
way’ she inquired, raising her voice in the 
despairing hope of being heard. 
| “Oh, yes! I’ve planned it all. The lake 
| see, it is just in sight below there.” He 
| pointed forward, where, inclosed by tall trees 
| and ragged bushes, Jay a pool of stirless water, 
80 shallow that only a flat bottomed, tiny ‘boat 

could be paddied across it. “Youre not a 


coward, you won’t mind drowning? It is the 
easiest way,’ he spoke, apologetically. adding, 
with a shiver: «I hate the sight of blood.’ 





“But it will be so cold—so cold,” she 
shrieked. 
“Hush! I told you not to make a noise.” 


he said, angrily. ‘It will not hurt much. 
You're not afraid with me? It is scarcely 
deep enough, but I'll hold you down, and it 
will soon be over; then I'll lie down beside 
you. and we'll look up through the clear water 
to the stars.” 

“Oh, no. no! not to-day! Wait till to mor- 
morrow,” she cried, ina choking voice. “ Per- 
haps somebody would like to go with us.” 

“I don t want anybody,’’ he answered, sus 
piciously. ‘Besides, if they once get you 
back, they’ll want to keep you.” He glanced 
round cunningly adding : “ They'll look for us 
to morrow, and they ll think they’ve found us 
then ; but it won't be us at all—we shall be up 
there behind the sun, looking down laughing 
to see what fools they are !”’ 

Catherine glanced despairingly round, as 
with rapid strides he dragged her along. It 
was vain to struggle. for what could her puny 
strength avail against him? He muttered 
low, incoherent words, that were meant to 
soothe her, as though she were a wayward 
child. Her convulsive sobs irritated him at 
last. and he exclaimed, angrily : 

“Do be quiet, Catherine! I’ve told you 
there's nothing to be afraid of. I never 
thought you could be such a coward,” He 
stopped suddenly in his headlong course, and 
drew her back behind a clump of shaggy 
trees, chuckling to himself as he glanced 
suspiciously round. * There is some one 
coming,” he whispered. clutching her closer 
to him. “I hear footsteps. But dont be 
afraid, they shall never take you from me 
alive!” 

The steps came nearer; some one was near. 
ing their place of concealment at last. (Cath- 
erine, trembling there, with the madman’'s 
hand upon her throat, was dumb from sheer 
terror: her tongue clove to her mouth. but 
somehow, at last, a shriek, longer, louder. 
wilder than betore, broke from her lips. 

In a flash the whole earth seemed broken 
up and falling round her; she was conscious 
of a sudden crash, a fierce struggle between 
two men, while a familiar voice cried out : 

“Run. for Gods sake! Catherine, run for 
your life!” 

She caught a glimpse of Robert Gray’s face, 
and with flying feet ran shrieking through the 
wood, crying torhelp. |’resently, attracted by 
pererea two stalwart keepers hurried toward 

1er, 

“This way! this way!’ she gasped. flying 
swiftly back, they following at her heels. 

They looked on one another with stricken 
faces ; they felt that some catastrophe was at 
hand. There was not a sound as they ap- 
proached the spot where she had left two 
struggling men Now there was only one, and 
he was lying crouched beneath a mass of 
stone ; whether it had been in a tottering con 
dition, and the madman’s strength had suf- 
ficed to send it rolling down. or whether it 
had fallen by mere chance, would never be 
known. Catherine, in a frantic etate. tore at 
the stone with her weak hands, and the keep- 
ers united their strength with hers in a futile 
attempt to move the mass. but it would not 
stir. Then they rushed off to find something 
that would act as a lever, for obert could not 
move to help himself. He must have been 
suflering frightfully, but not a groan escaped 
him. Catherine ceased in her efforts from 
sheer exhaustion, and flung herself on her 
knees beside him, moaning piteously. 

“Don’t Catherine,” he murmured, his eyes 
meeting hers with something of their old, 
tender light. “ Your grief hurts me worse 
than the pain. Don't fret about this -ever 

only take my hand, and if you wouldn't 
mind — for the first-last time — kiss me.” 

ller eves rained tears upon his face as she 
kissed him more than once, sobbing bitterly. 

* Hush, dear, don't grieve! If | had lived, 
when should we have been together like this” 
When would you have kissed me’? Never. It 
is best so. 1-—I am glad | was in time.” 

l'ere the men came hurrying back, bringing 
some farm implements, which they used as 
levers. After a few minutes’ exertion of all 
their strength’the mass moved 

* Onee more!’ they cried, and bent to their 
task again. Another effortand it rolled away, 
| As it was lifted from his body a terrible cry, 
| half groan, burst from his lips, and tore away 
| his life with it for when they lifted him up 

he was dead. 

Mrs. eauclerk professed to have been ut 
| terly ignorant of anything beyond * eccen- 
| tricity ’ on her brothers part. This may 
| have been true, for, with the curious cunning 





He burst into a laugh that made her blood | which often accompanies unsoundness of mind, 


coming on; discases of the mind, like diseases 
of the body, have their premonitory symp 
toms. Evidently when Colonel stafford felt 
them coming on he withdrew from society, 
and buricd himself on one of his estates, 
among his own people, some of whom were 


| he seemed to know when his attacks were 
| 
| 


' too much attached to, or had too much inter- 


est in, him, to chatter concerning his doings. 
and they blinded or silenced the rest. When 
a man possesses a large property. and has no 
envious relations, it is not a difficult matter 
for him to bati'e, at least for a time, the lunacy 
commissioners. 

This last tragic event, however, became 
bruited about. The commissioners came to 
the front, took matters in their own hands, 
and Colonel Stafford disappeared out of the 
tashionable world for ever. He was. how- 
ever, allowed to remain on one of his estates, 
under strict watch and ward. 

So long as she lives Catherine Armstrong 
will never forget her truest lover's fate, and 
the horrors of that Christmas morning. when 
she struggled helplessly in a midman’s arms, 
with the distant church bells Louting peace- 
fully in her ear, 
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‘SHE LIFTS THE CHILD FROM HER CHILLED BOSOM’S DEATH.” 


UNDER THE CHRISTMAS SNOW. 


Tue wild, black night stoops down without a star, 
Above the Tyrol’s snows 

Down from the icy lands of night afar 
The angry north wind blows ; 

Behind the storm the Christmas moon is shining, 
Beyond the night the herald angels sing, 

But not a whisper of that far sweet carol 


The raving night-winds bring. 


Under their snow-fringed eaves, far down the valley, 
The window-panes shine ruddy.through the storm, 
And everywhere the little rosy faces 
Crowd in the firelight warm— 
By every hearth some voice is softly telling 
How, in the midnight, far and far away, 
The angels sang, and Christ, the Child of Mary, 


Was born on Christmas Day, 


The wind sweeps roaring round the rocking belfry, 
The bells awake and sing ; 
Each iron tongue takes up the glad old story 





Of Christ, the Child—of Christ, the Lord of Glory— , 


Of peace on earth they ring! 
At the high Altar all the priests are chanting ; 


Like yellow stars the Christmas candles flare ; 


The dim blue smoke-wreaths from the swinging censers ' 


Float faint and sweet along the frosty air: 
There in the little cradle lies the Babe, 

By kneeling peasants worshiped, as of old 
The Three Wise Kings from out the morning-lands, 
Unto a manger brought, with reverent hands, 


The myrrh and spice and gold. 


But up above, among the roaring pines, 
The drifted depths of snow, 

No censers swing, no yellow taper shines, 
No lighted altars glow; 

And, pale, with blood-drops sprinkled, from His Cross, 
As from His throne on high, 

Watches above the world of night and storm 


The Christ of Calvary, 
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There at the wayside Rood one woman, lying, 
Like Magdalene of old, 

Hears the storm’s angry voices sweeping, dying, 
Far up the mountain-peak’s eternal cold. 
Warm on her breast a little hand is creeping ; 

She feels it stir and thrill— 
And on the soft lips of the baby sleeping 


A breath of Summer still. 


The weary, uphill road lies dark behind her, 
Traveled in toil and pain, 

And down the valley-slopes the chimes seem calling 
Her lost feet home again. 

She hears them faintly on the night-wind swinging, 
So far and sweet and low— 

She hears the echo of the choral singing 


Borne on the gusts of snow— 


“Gloria in Excelsis—Domine !” 
The dying lips take up the angels’ song : 

‘* Hear me, Lord Christ, from out Thy home in glory, 
And lift me—Thou art strong ! 

Nay, nay; not me/ Oh, Jesu of the manger, 
Bethlehem and Calvary— 

Oh, Holy Child, whom once Thy mother cradled, 


Take up my child to Thee! 


‘‘It is so cold! The snow is drifting—drifting— 
My feet sink deep—so deep ! 

Stoop down, dear Lord! My arms are weary lifting 
The little lamb asleep ! 

Thine arms are strong, and death will never reach ur, 
Once on Thy wounded breast— 

Lift her, oh, Lord! and let the snowdrift take me— 


And let me—rest !” 


The night lies dark on her eyelids, 
The snowflakes choke her breath ; 
But she lifts the child like a glowing rose 
From her chilled bosom’s death ; 
And lo! from the high Cross loosened, 
Two nail-pierced Hands reach down, 
And all the night is flooded 
With light from a thorny crown, 
And the storm dies away in silence, 
And the wind is still ! 
Only the chimes are ringing 
Peace and goodwill : 
And the hosts of earth and heaven 
Take up the old, old strain— 
Joy after sins forgiven, 


And Peace for Pain ! 


The wild, black night stoops down without a star, 
The earth lies dead and cold— 

And cold above the mother and the child 
The vast, white drifts are rolled, 

And the pale Form upon the wayside cross 
Looks worn and weary down— 

The blood-drops of the passion on His side, 
The sharp thorns for His crown ; 

But, high above the death of Calvary, 
The risen Christ stands mild— 

At His dear feet in peace the mother lies, 


And on His breast, the child ! 


Behind the splintered ice-peaks slowly burning 
The day rolls up its fire ; 

Along the eternal snow-fields walks the morning, 
And, high in heaven, and higher, 

The crimson glory floods the dying blue. 
The white stars one by one 

Go back to heaven, and the night is done— 
The long world’s-darkness melts in light away, 

Out of the East has risen the Hternal Sun, 
And Christ brings Christmas Day! 











